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I. ADMINISTRATION 


1. CENTRAL COVTIRNMENT 
(a) ConstItntioB 

Hie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is a parliamentary 
democracy with a limited constitutional monardiy, cabinet government carried on 
in the name of the King, and a bicamerat legislative assembly. Of the King's ancient 
powers little remains except “ the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, the 
right to warn,” and the extent to which these can be used depends, within very 
circumscribed limits, on the King's own personality and experience. 

The Prime Minister and the Cabinet are at the head of the Execulii'c, and the 
Government is normally formed of the majority parfy in the House of Commons, 
and resigns if it can no longer command the confidence of the House. 

As the Constitution is unwritten and in a continual state of evolution, the 
division of constitutional functions is by no means rigid ; most legislation is 
introduced by the Government, aod Parliament can. and docs, call upon Ministers 
to account for their actions under that legisblton. Ministers may. especially in 
times of emergency, be given poner to make Orders under special Acts, but are 
limited in their independence by the necessity of conforming to the Covcmmcnt's 
policy and by parliamentary control of finances. 

77ie Minbttrx ef the Cro^tn (Tnntfer cf Functions) Act, 1946. was iminly 
designed to provide for still greater flexibility in the allocation of the statutory 
functions of Ministers and their departments. It is now possible for such functions 
to be tnasferred by Order in Council, or for a Departmeat to be dissolved and its 
functions transferred to another Deparuneot. 

Some changes have been made in the eompostiion and functions of Departments 
since August, 194S. The Ministnes of Supply and Aircraft Production have been 
amalgamated, and the Ministry of Production hxs been merged with the Board of 
Trade. The Minutry of Information has been abolished, and us functions divided 
between the Departmental Information Divisions and the Central Oflice of 
InfonTulioQ, coordination being secured by committees on the minislenal and 
oJ^cial level. 

Departmental organisation is, on tbc whole, centralised m London, though 
certain Departments, notably the Ministry of Food, the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of National losurance. and the Ministry of Labour, have Regional Offices. 

Seottaod. — ^The Office of Secretary of State for Scotland is discharged through 
four main administrative Departments — the Department of Agnculiiire for Scoil.md. 
the Scottish Education Department, the Department of Health for Scotland 
(including Town and Country Plaruing). sod the Scottish Home Department — 
exercising functions broadly comparable with the functions exercised m England 
lad Wftes by the Ministry of Agricufrute and Fisheries, Ministry of Cdocaiion, 
Ministry of Health, Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and the Home Office. 

The Scottish Secretary also exererxes throng the Scottish Home Department 
ceruin functiom In relation to the organisation of Courts of Law and judicial 
appointments — In consultation with the Lord Advocate — as well as a general 
mro~ubiIity for the organisation of the Record Office and other Register House 
Departments, the National Galleries of Scotland, the National Library of Scotland, 
and the Edinburgh Oixervatory . corresponding functions in England and Wales 
are shared between the l.o*d Chancellor, the Treasury, and the Admiralty. 



On other matters there arc Ministers whose statutory jurisdiction extends 
throughout Britain, e.g.. President of the Board of Trade, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Minister of Transport, Minister of Fuel and Power, and the 
Minister of National Insurance. The &oltish Secretary is, however,’ popularly 
regarded as“ Scotland's Minister** and Is expected to be the mouthpiece of Scottish 
opinion in the Cabinet and elsewhere in matters which arc not strictly within the 
sphere of his statutory responsibilities. He nuy be appealed to on a variety of 
question with a Scottish aspect, and in certain cases, e.g., in relation to the deter* 
mination of development areas in Scotland, the Herring Industry Board, and the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, he shares responsibility with Ministers for 
Great Britain. The Ministerial responsibility for the Forestry Commission and 
the Crown Lands Commission, whose jurisdiction extends throughout Great 
Britain, Is shared between the Minister of Agrictiiture aad Fisheries and the Scottish 
Secretary. ^ , 

Legislation in matters within the sphere of English Ministers in England and 
Wales and of the Scottish Secretary in Scotland is usually dealt with in separate 
Bills owing to the differences in the law and conditions in the two countries ; but 
sometimes a single Bill for Great Britain may be sponsored by the English Ministers 
and the Scottish Secretary. Legislation on matters witliln the sphere of Ministers 
for Crest Britain is usually dealt with ia Bills applying to Great Britain. Where a 
Bill applies to Great Britain it is necessary to translate for Scotland references to 
English law and condidaos and this is done ia a ** Scottish application ” clause. 

Nerthcrn Ireland, while it is represented in the Parliament at Westminster by 
13 tnfimbers, has iu own Parliament in Belfast. The Senate comprises the Lord 
Mayor of Belfast, the Mayor of Londonderry, and 24 senators elected by the 
members of the (Ulster) House of Commons, and the House of Commons of 
32 members elected by the same electors and in ibe same manner us members 
returned by Northern Ireland constituencies to the United Kingdom Parliament. 
The Parliament has power generally to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Northern Ireland in relation to all matters except certain services 
reserved io (he United Kingdom Pariiainent such as income tax. Post OQlce, 
Judiciary, Customs and Excise Duties, etc. All executive power in Northern 
Irclaud is vested la the King, but is exercised by the Governor of Northern Irelaud. 

The services in Northern Ireland in connection with the lower Courts, police, 
prisons, civil defence, iution.aI hre service, elections and franchise are administered 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs for Northern Ireland in Belfast. 

The Ministry of Education for Nonhem Ireland in Belfast exercises general 
and detailed supenision over ali forms of education (other than university 
education) and superintends the working of the local education authorities. 

The Ministry of Health and Local Covcromeni is responsible for bousing, the 
public health services, etc. There arc also the Ministries of Agriculture, Labour 
and National Insurance, Finance and Commerce. 

(b) Parliament 

£!ee/Jcuu. — For parliamentary elections the country is divided geographically : 
there are county and borough divisions, and in Scotland a group of towns may form 
a Parliameniaiy Burgh, reiurriing one rnember. Scau are distribute more or less 
according to population, approximately one scat to every 30.000, and some ana- 
chronisms were corrected hi the flosise of Commons iDUtrihuiloncf Seats) Act, 1944, 
Under tha Act a Boundary Commission was empowered to review Parliamentary 
consiJiucacles with special reference to movemenu of population and local needs. 

A summary of the recommendaiior,s of the Comimssioo for FotgLind was issued 
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on 30th May, 19-}6. Revised proposals for all three countries »ere in the Cons 
mission's reports, published 12th December, 1947. 

On 30th July, 1948, the 17ep«rfrrteiton«>^r^w/Vo;?/tfy4rtrecei\ed the Royal Assent. 
It consolidates electoral law, implements a number of the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissions and removes the last remnants of plural voting — the business 
premises vote and the university vole. The House of Commons is to be reduced 
from 640 members to 625, ofVrhomSOdwiUbeailocated to England, 71 toScotCand, 
36 to Wales, and 12 to Northern Ireland. 

The qualification for voting is residential, and the candidate who gets the largest 
cumber of votes in a particular constituency is elected. 

There is universal adult suffrage, the only exceptions (apart from members of 
the House of Lords) being lunatics, and persons convicted of treason or felony. 

The task of compiling the voters* register is laid on the local authorises, and is 
in the hands of the Clerks of the County and Borough Councils, the elections being 
fupervi.Md by the Mayors and Shenffs. Members of the Armed Forces and the 
Merchant Marine, and persons whose business necessitates their being elsewhere 
at the time of the election, may vote by post, or by proxy, on the Absent Voters' List. 


Parties and Scats : October, 1949. 


Coverruneni 


Opposition 


Other Parties 


Labour.. 

389 

CoQservative . . 

193 

Liberal 

11 



Ulster Unionist 

10 

Communist 

. 2 



NatiooaJ 

2 

Irish Nationalist 

2 



Liberal National 

13 

Independent 

Conservative 

Independent 

1 





Labour 

6 





Independent .. 

n 


389 


218 


33 


Total ; 640. 


' Legiilative Proeesr . — Most Bills ate nowadays sponsored by the Government and 
introduced in the House of Commons, although some noo-controveisial measures 
are first introduced in the House of Lords (in normal times there is also provisioo 
for private members* Bills when pariiamentaiy time permits}. 

The title is read, the Bdl is deemed to have been read the First Tune, and is printed. 
On the Second Reading a policy debate takes place, and. if the Bill passes, any 
accompanying Financial Resolution b usually considered. The Bill b then conv 
mined either to one of five Standing Committees or, less often while existing pressure 
of legislation continues, to a Committee of the Whole House, which reports on its 
findings. The amendments made in Cbnunittee, if satisfactory, are passed, and the 
QiUrsteada Thiref Tcnte, and passed (o ti.c House oF Lords, Bhera/f goes cAnat/gft 
a very similar process. 

If the Commons cannot agree to the Lords' amendments, or vice versa, a Joint 
Committee may be appointed to settle the matter. Under the Parliamast Act of 
1911 the Lords have power to delay all Bills except Money Bills for two years, if 
they are unacceptable, though thb power b seldom used. A measure to reduce the 
Lords* delaying power from two years to one passed the Commons 10th December, 
1947.and was then twice rejected hy the Lords. It was introduced a third time and 
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wis iinally rcjcctcil by (he Lordi on ^th November. Under the procedure of Che 
rarliament Act, 1911, it rcceivxd Rc^ai Mtcnt on I6th December. 

After a Rill hoa been fmally poued by (he Lords, and ihciV amendments, if any, 
agreed on by the Commons, It must then go to the King to rcccb e the Royal Assent 
It thus becomes an Act 

Apart from its purely legIslaiKe function, rarlisment aba debates questions of 
post or future policy at home sad abroad. TIm Coicmmeac consults the Opposition 
about the business of Parliament and nnangemcnis for debates, v^hich may be 
** full'drcss '* debates oo important questions, debates on \arious mailers on days 
reserved for Committees of Supply (vkhen the Opposition can choose the subj^), 
or brief debates on matters which individual members consider important, ubich 
they raise on the motion for adjournment A feature of Parliament is Question 
Time, when at the beginning of each day's sitting, individual members, or peers, 
may ask Ministers in their rcspcctixc Houses questions on maiien of general tmpor* 
tonce or which concern individual cases or constituencies. 


Legldslioa 1945-8 

J^SS Sfjj/a/i . — During the 1 945-6 Session of Parliament 96 Dills were Jntroduad 
of which 84 became Acts. Among the most Iniporunt measures were : — * 

Supplies a/niSer\lefs(7>tuullU>iuit/’a>ttrs)Acl (20.8.45) .. .. 10.12.45 

Minlsitrs of iht Crotvn {Transfer of Funciioiu) Act (18.12.45) .. 22.1.4S 

Dank of Eiiiland AeHIQ.lOASy 14.2.46 

Coai Indiutry Nailonatuation Act (19.12.45) IUA6 

ChllAyu>HonAet{2AA6) 1.8.46 

Cable and lyirtlesj Act OSAAS) ” 6.JJv46 

,(re/n(e Energy Aer (1.5.46) 6,1 M6 

Eerroitl/ig {Control and Guaraiuetf) Act (23.1.46) 12.7.46 

Finance {So. 1) Aer (31.I0A5) 20.12.45 

finance (Ao. 2) ,<er (17.4.46) 1.8.46 

HtH Farming Act {XtXASj 6.11.46 

Agricultural Development {Ploughing-up of Land) Act (20 2.46) . . 6.3.46 

Inshore Fishing Industry Act (23.8.45) 10.12.45 

Sallanal Insurance Act (20.12.45) 1.8.46 

national Insurance {Indutirlal In/urles) Act (23.8.45) . . . . 26.7.46 

National Health Service Acr (19.3.46) .. 6.11,46 

Building Materials and Housing Act (14.11. 45) 20.12.45 

Trunk Roads Act {16.\0A5) 6J.46 

Aeouisitlonof Land {Authorisation Procedure) Act {\A.12A5).. . . 18.4.46 

Hew Towns Act {nA.4€) 1.8.46 

Bretton fFoods Agreement Act 0,\2.45) 20.12.45 

United Nations Act {M.X AS) IS.4.46 


194S-7 Session tin the 1946>7 Session, adjourned 13th August, 57 out ofi? of the 
Bills introduced received the Royal Assent, including the following : — 


Agriculture Act {IS.\2A6) 6.8.47 

i4grleu/fure {Emergency Payments) Act (5.5.47) 18.7.47 

Companies Act {5.12A6) .. .. 6.8.47 

Crown Proceedings Act (13.2A7) .. 31. 7.47 

SUcrrJrJsj’ Acs (20)3.46) .. 13.S.4? 

Finance Act, IS47 {23.4.47) 31.7.47 

fire Servicer Act (14.2.47) .. .. 31.7.47 

Industrltd Organisation Act (24.1AT) 31.7.47 


Salt »/ Rtyml Autnt. ^ r »*» 
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Satloml S€r%tee Act (12.3.47) 18.7.47 

PenleWi// Ae/ (5.3.47) .. J8.7.47 

Slatlsilcsof Trade Act (A.12.AS) 31.7.47 

Supplies and Services (Extended Purposes) Aei 15.S.47) .. .. 13 8.47 

Tonn and Country Phnnl/tg Ael {20.i2A6) .. 13.8.47 

Transport Act (21. \l.A6) 6.8.47 


There was also the India Tndepeodence Act (Royal Assent, 18th July, 1947) whiclt 
granted India independence from British rule ncd set up two Dominions within the 
continent to be fcno\\Ti as India and Palcistan. The Ccyton Independence Act 
and the Burma Independence Act received Royal Assent on lOlh December, 1947. 

1947-.$ Session : Important measures introduced in the Government's third session 
included : — 


CAi7<ire/ii4cr(18.12,47) 30.6.48 

Cri/niffal ./iurfee (31.10.47). . .. .. .. 30.7.48 

Deielo/mmi of /nvenlions Act l)3.4.4S) ■ 30.7.48 

Eniph}'meT:l and Training Act (22.3.48) 13.7.48 

flnaHceXci (17.11.47) 18.12.47 

CajXet (21,1.481 30.7.48 

Uieal Government Act (Z7.10.47) 24.3.4$ 

SfofiepoiyondReslricti\ePracuces{InquvyandControl)Act(V.3 48) 30.7.48 

h^etiOMi ,4sr/rrenee ,4ct (30.10.47) 13.3.48 

Representation of the People Act (30.1.48) . . . . 30.7/18 

Session: Important measures introduced in the Government's next 
session included 

Chil Defence Act. I$43(5.tl.4t) 16.12.48 

Coal Industry Act. 1949 (12.11.48) 30.7.49 

Housing Act, 1949 (23.Z49) 30.7.49 

Iron and Steel Act (XI. 10.48) 24.1 1.49 

landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Aet, 1949(17.12.4$) .. .. 2.^49 

Leeal Aid and Adiiee Act, 1949 (nM.4«) 30.7.49 

National Parks and Access to the Countrysuie Act in. 3.49) .. 16.12.49 

National Service (Amendmeni) Act, 1949 16.12.48 

National Theatre Act, 7A/5{I8.I1.4S> 9.3.49 

Parliament Act, 1949 (2i.l0.47) 16.12.49 


(c) CJti! Service 

The Civil Service in Britain is rccniiled by competitive examination, for which 
purpose, and for departmental otganisalioo and salary scales, it is divided into three 
mam grades : Administrative, Executive, and OeKcal. The Grst grade is recruited 
from univenity graduates, the second from those who have taken the Higher School 
Certificate, and the third from those aged 16-17 who have taken the School Certificate 
Examination. 

Civil Servants are either Permanent (Established) or Temporary (Unestablished). 
Permanent Civil Servants are not removable except on proof of gross iucompefcnce. 
dishonesty, etc. They are pensionable and the rciinug age is normally 60, with the 
possibiliiy of extension to 63. 

During the war, many new Departments were set up, and there has been a large- 
scale recruitment of Temporary Civil Servants. As a result, the total number of 
Ci'il Servants (including Post OlBce Staff, etc.) has increased from approximately 
395,000 in 1939 to 697,365 (1st July, 1M9). The entrance examinations were 
temporarily replaced by reconstruction examinations for those under 30 designed 
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to focitiuie entrance into the permacenl servico for those who have been engaged 
on war work, or in the Foncs, and the Superamuaiion Act (13th Ma>, 1946) makes 
provision for the establishment of a ccrlain pn^ortjon from the Forces, as laid down 
in the White Paper of November, 1944 (Cmd. 6367). 

Tlie task of examining and selecting candidates is. subject to Act of Parliament, 
the care of the Civil Service Commission. The Trcasur>’ controls departmental 
expenditure and acts as the " employer,** making regulations for the discipline of 
the Service. Maclvincry for negotiations on conditions of service is provided by 
the Whitley Councils (which have oflicial and staff sides), and by the various unions, 
notably the Civil Service Clerical Association, the Union of Post Oilicc Workers, 
and the Society of Civil Servants, which, since the passing of the Trade Disputes 
and TtokIc Unions Act (23rd January, 1946) may be alliliatcd to the T.U.C. 

2. LOCAL CO\XRNMENT 

Like almost every other British institution, local government in Britain is the 
result of lively and varied growth over a long period. It has, in the British way, 
always cared more for vitality than for mechanical resahnly, and it is best 
considered, not merely as a piece of machinery, but os part of a living organism. 
Its funclioQ has been to give the citizen a chance of self-government at his own level, 
and at each stage of its history it has represented an sntermediaie stage in government 
between the central executive and himself. 

(a) Stroeture In England and Wales 

There are seven types of local councils to England and Wales, the members of 
which are directly elected by the votes of the electors cast in local elections >> 

62 County Councils. 

83 County Borough Councils. 

309 Borough Councils. 

28 Metropolitan Borough Councils and t City of London Corporation. 

372 Urban District Councils. ^ 

47S Rural District CoundU. 

About 7,000 Parish Couricils. 

Each local authority derives its powers from Parliament, and generally speaking 
it is not answerable for its actions to any other authority (central or local) except 
to the Courts in the event of its decisions being chal/engcd os ultra vires. The 
Ministry of Health is the central deparlmcDt most closely concerned with local 
government, but other departments (the Home Office, the Ministry of Education 
for example) are also in close touch with local authorities. 

In the larger towns and cities outside London local government is in the hands 
of a single authority, the County Boroush Cowtcil. County Boroughs are not 
normally below 50,000 in population and no new County Borough can be created 
with a population of less than 100,000 (Local Goverrunent (Boundary Commission) 
Act. 1945). 

In the midille-si«d and smaller (owns the work is divided between the County 
Council, which looks after education, local health services, police, soda) welfare, 
public libraries and some other services throughout the county, and the Municipal 
Borough or Urban District Councils, whiebarerespoosibjefor therest of the work in 
their areas. 

In the rural parts of the county the work is divided between the County Council, 
the Bural District Councils, and the Councils (or Meeungs) of Parishes, into which 
the Rural Districts are further divided. The Parish Meeting — whether called to 
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ippomi Ihe Parish Councillor to lake the place of a Parish Council in a small parish 
under 300 population)— is an interesting piece of "direct democncy," i.e,, 
jo«rnmcnt the assembled clccton thenucUes. 

London : London has atwavs had special problems of its ow-n nnd it has evolved 
t$ OWT3 unique form of local government. The Citv Corperation. which goveras 
ihe historic square mile in the heart of the commercial City, is very ancient. On 
the ether hand, the London County Council (L.C.C.) was only created in 18S8. and 
the 28 Mesropolilan Boroughi into which tho County (ouUide the City) is now 
divided were incorporated as such in 1899. The L.CC. deals with education, the 
larger housing schemes, certain public health matters and (from July, 1948) maternity 
ard child welfare, besides many other dvic activities. The City Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils administer, among ether matters, local sanitation 
and sewerage, the removal of refuse, the provirioo of libraries, baths and public 
wash'houves, street lighting, and markets. 

The present distribution of the 129 Councillors’ seats on the London County 
Counal following the results of the elections held in April, 1949, is t Labour 65, 
Conserv-aiive 63, Liberals 1. Communists a There are, m addition, 16 Labour and 
5 Corservative Aldermen. 


Mavors /ildcrmcn end CoiincUhrs : The civic head of the City of London and 
17 other cities in England and Wales is called the Lord Mayor. This is a title of 
special honour. liVe the status of City Other Boroughs, including most cities. 
taTe Masors. Lord Mayors and Mayors are elected annually by the Town Council 
and they preside over iu meetings, but they do not esercise the executive powers 
which many Mason and Burgomasters possess In other countries. They usually 
receive salaries, which are in effect allowaoces for entertainment expenses. A 
County Council. District Council or F^ruh Council is presided over by a Chairman 
elected annually. . , ^ 

In the County and Borough provision is also made for tbe Council to appoint 
Aldermen, to ene-lhlrd the number of tbe Councillors. The Aldermen are usually 
men w llh lone records of local public service. They are members of tho Council 
and enjoy a longer term of office (six years) than the Councillors (three years). All 
service by Councillors nod Aldermeo is voluntary and unpaid, though County 
Councils pay expenses incurred by members who have to travel to council meetings 
and commilteea ; and further provision for tbe expenses of members oflocal authori- 
ties is row being considered. 

The Chairman of a County Council or of an Urban or Rural District Council Is 
ex officio a Justice of the l^ace for the county during his term of office. The 
Mayor of a Borough (County or Non-County) is ex officio a J.P. for his borough 

**^A local Councillor must be a Bntish subject of full age and also bo a local 
eovemment elector for the area or own land within the area, or during the whole 
of the twelve months preceding the day of election have resided in the area or, in 
the case of a Parish Council only, wilbin three miles of it. 


(6) Local Elections 

Local elections were held in November, 1945. and March and April, 1946, for 
thofirsliimesincciheoutbreakofwarm 1939. Ejections for the Borough Councils 
in England and Wales were held on 1st November. 1945. and for Town Cour.ciU 
lnScoilandon6thNovember.l945. LocaUlectionsforCoumyCouncihin England 
Md Wales took place in March. 1946, and for District and Parish Councils in April, 
1946 In the Borough Council elections of November, 1947. sweeping guns were 
made by the Conservatives, involving heavy losses by Labour. Over 2i million 
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more people voced in 1947 than in 1946. All parties except the Conunuoisu 
increased their voting strength. While the Labour vote increased by nearly a 
million, the Conservative vote increased by over 1,380,000 and that orindepeodents 
with Conservative support by 306,S3S. In the District Couacil elections held in 
April, 1943, there were also big gains by the Conservatives. In all the local elections 
—county, borough and district— of 1949, the Conservatives again secured big gains. 

T!ie Local Co\ernment Act, 1933, makes the foUowing provisions, later alia, 
relatbg to local elections. All Councillors are elected for periods of three years. 
County Councils, Metropolitna Borough Councils, some Urban and Rural District 
Councils, and Parish Councils are elected every third year when all the Councillors 
retire together. Elections are held annually for other Borough Councils and for 
most Urban and Rural District Councils (i.e.. unless the County Council, at the 
request of the District Council, has made an order for all the Councillors to retire 
together). One*third of the Councillors retire annually and are elected at each of 
these elections. Borough CouncO elections used to be held in November, but 
from 1949 the month has been changed to May. Other local elections are held at 
roughly the same lime. 

Elections to all local councils other than Parish jCouncils are held according to 
principles followed in parliamentary elections since the passing of the Ballot Act 
of 1872. There is a secret ballot and each elector has the same number of votes fS 
there are scats to be Ailed. The procedure to be followed at local elections is laid 
down in the Local Co\ernmenl Act, 1933. District Councillors are elected under 
district couneil clectioo niles made by the Nome Secretary. These are substanlially 
similar to those contained in the Second Schedule to the 1933 Act, applicable to 
Borough and County Council elections. Before an election is held the candidates 
must be properly nominated by two local government electors ; notice of poll is 
given by the Returning Officer, who must also publish the names, addresses and 
descriptions of all duly nominated candidates. Public meetings are held, election 
addresses are circulate^ and canvassers call on the voters and ask their support for 
particular candidates. 

The election of Parish CouociUors usually takes place openly in the Parish 
Meeting, but a poll may always be demand^ and in some parishes orden have 
been made by the County Council for the adoption of the system of nomination, 
followed by a poll, which is used for Districi Councils. 

All persons over 21 years of age who are registered in the National Register as 
residing or who occupy property (ss owner or teoant) in the, area of a local 
authority for which an clectioo is being held are cniiilcd to be registered for the 
local government vote. (In addition, in Scotland, an owner who is not in occupa- 
tion of property can claim the local govertunent vole in respect of that property.) 

(c) The Work of Ibe Councils 

The work done by local authorities io Great DnUiin is very considerable, and the 
responsibility resting on the unpaid, democratically elected representatives who, as 
Councillors, gne their services to its adnunutratioa, correspondingly heavy. In 
terms of financial responsibility alone, for example, a total of £723.45 million was 
expended in 1943-4 by the Councils of England and Wales, of whiUi £204.1 niillion 
was derived from local lcv«s of rates on property (at. for JWd-7, £239 milhon), 
and £232.9 million from taxes in the form of Covcmmenl gninu. (Of these the most 
Important— the General Exchequer Grant— is applied geocndly in aid of the local 
autbonty's expenditure, while others, c g.. tbs grant made by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, arc applied towards the expenses of a particular service. Large revenues are 
also derived from odjEie charges for services. e.g.. electricity ch.-irges, etc.) Over one- 
third of the revenue b derived from grants, over onc-tbird from spcofic reveoues 
to ibe local tuibociUcs, and under one-third from rates. 
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Local authorities are responsibJe for the tocal administration of certain natfonaJ 
services for which Parliament has dehned a oational miDimum standard ; such 
services are the police (outside London), public health, including hospitals and 
maternity and child weifare, education, and housing. (Hospitab and public assistance 
(the relief of destitution) have become national responsibilities.) Local authorities 
also provide purely local services such as museums, libraries, markets, fire brigades 
(nationalised during the war*), street cleansing and refuse disposal, drainage and 
sanitation, and, in some cases, public utilities such as water, gas, electricity, and 
transport. Since 1938 local authorities have been responsible for organising and 
administering civil defence in their areas. 

In many of these fields local authorities have permissive powers that are eitercised 
variously m different areas. 

Ihe work of the local authorities in its main sphens is recorded in other sections 
of this book (see Police, Education, Health, Housing). 


(d) Local GoTemment Act 

A new Local Covernmeni Act received Royal Assent on 34ih March. 1948. It 
provides for the equalising of rates between “ rich ” and " poor *' areas. This is 
to be done by equalisation grants ** to be paid to local authorities from 1st April, 
1948, in place of block grants and supplemcotary grants, and based on an average 
minimum rating standard for the country as a whole.” It also provides for a system 
of central valuation, involving the reassessment of all properties : and for payments 
by local authorities to their members towards traveUiog and subsistence expenses 
and for ” loss of remunerative time.” The new equalisation grants, which will 
be heavily " weighted ” in favour of the poorer areas, would on the basis of 194S-7 
figures give a relief to the local ratcsinBri(au)of£45 million. The change is made 
possible by the transfer, on Sthluly. 1948, of the cost of hospital and health services 
and the poor law system from loc^ authorities to the State as a consequence of the 
National Health Senice Act and National Assistance Act (see p.I02). 

(«) Local GoTemment Boundary Commisdon 

A Local Boundary Commission was set up under the Local Government (Boundary 
Commission) Act (I5th June, 1945) broadly for the purpose of making all local 
government units, both individually and collectively, cfl'ective and convenient units. 
The first report, published 22nd April, 1947 (H.MB.0 ,4d), showed tint 37 counties 
and so county boroughs had asked, or io^cated their intention to ask, for soma 
alteration. In addition, proposals were received from 44 authorities for the 
creation (either individually or in amalgamation) of 33 new county boroughs. Of 
the 309 noo-ccuoty boroughs, the great majority are among the most effective and 
convenient units of local govemmeot. It is recommended that those that could cot 
be made efficient by e-stension should be united with neighbouring districts, but 
should be allowed to retain thor tradiuonal historic assoaations intact. In June, 
1949, the Minister of Health announced the Goveniment’s intention to repeal the 
Act, thereby winding up the Boundary Commission, which had had no power to 
alter the structure of local govenimeot. This, he said, would restore the position 
substantially to what it was before the Act, until the Government had had an 
opportunity of reviewing the structure and functions of local government. 


(/) Scotland and Northnu Iretacd 

Scotland : The Councils. — Scotland is divided for administrative purposes into 
counties, burghs and districts which are adnunistered respectively by County, Town, 


•77i» SetUmo! Ftrr Settle* teat formed In 1941, ceoiShtef aJl loeal fire britadel The Ftri 
AelOUl Jhlr. woe rassed la iraiufer the serwle* M ihe eoairol of Ihe temitellt of cw 

eounlj barcoshj In Ensiand end H'aUs. and of oonnsyt and torse batths lit Scotland. A m 

eer^al direelton evnfeot h being wained 
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and District Councils {Local Coieramcnt (SeollanJ) Act, 1929). There ore 
33 counties, 196 burchs— including 24 hrse bui^hs, of sshich four are counties of 
cities, and 172 small burghs — and 199 districts. A district is nude up of one or 
more electoral divisions of a county. 

The four counties of cities are independent units for the purpose of all local 
government functions including education. The other large burghs are independent 
units for all purposes except education and in some cases police, the functions of 
education authority, and, where necessary, police authority, being carried out by 
the county. Small burghs are within the county not only for education and police 
but also for such purposes as public assistance, major health services (maternity 
services and child welfare, infectious diseases including tuberculosis and venereal 
disease, hospitals, food and drugs), town planning and classiCed roads, but the 
town councils administer such functions as minor health services (general sanitation, 
the regulation of the erection and construction of buildings), unclassified roads and 
streets, housing, water, drainage, public parks, public bbrarics, weights and 
measures. District Councils are elmged with functions relating to recreation 
grounds, rights of way and allotments. County Councils have power to delegate 
certain functions to the Town Councils of small burghs, to District Councils, and to 
joint committees of such Town and District Councils. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland is the central authority for local government 
in the country, and the chief Government Departments concerned are the Scottish 
Home Department, the Scottish Education Department, and the Department of 
Health for Scotland, which ore under his control. They have their headquarters 
in Edinburgh. 

Comeners, Proiosis, Chairman a/ut Dallies : A County Council is presided over 
by the eomener of the county, a Town Council by a protest or lord provost, and a 
District Council by its chalrr?ian. The convener of a County and the chairman of a 
District Council are appointed annually, but a provost or lord provost holds office 
for three years. A Town Council appoints from among iu members a number of 
bailies who hold office so long as they remain councillors ; these with the provost 
or lord provost are the magistrates of the burgh. 

Councillors ; A person is qualified for election os member ofa local authority if be 
is a load government elector for the area or any port of the area of the authority 
or if he has, during the whole of the twelve months preceding the day on which be is 
nonunated, resided in the area of the authority. For this purpose the area of a 
County Council includes any burgh within tbe county. 

Elections ; County and District CouncUs have been elected triennially in December 
but future elections are to be held in November ; all the members retire at the end 
of the three-year term. One-third of the members of a Town Council retire each 
year and the vacancies are filled by election in November, or, in the case of certain 
fishing burghs, on a date between November and February. 

County counallors for tbe landward area are elected by the local government 
electors, in the electoral divisions. (The term “ landward ” applies to that part ofa 
county which is not contained in any burgh.) County Councils also include 
represenlaUves of all the burghs which are within the county for any purposes, i.e., 
of the large and small burghs except the four counties of cities. These burghal 
county councillors are elect^ not directly by the electors but by the Town Council 
of the burgh m question. Members of Town Councils are elected by the local 
government electors in the burgh or a ward thereof. Members of Distnct Councils 
(other than the county councillors for tbe distnct who are members ex officio of 
the distnct council) are elected by the local government electors in an electoral 
division (or ward thereoO of the l^idward area of the county. 

Northern Ireland : The pattern of local govcminent in Northern Ireland is similar 

to that in England and Wales. 
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Counells : There are six County Councib in Northern Ireland, two County 
Borougli Councils (Belfast and Loncfondeny), seven Borough Councils, 26 Urban 
District Councils, and 32 Rural District Coundb. 

3. LAW AND ORDER 

(a) The Administration of Justice 

Speaking generally, the law in England and Wales is administered by Justices 
of the Peace and Stipendiary Magistrates in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction and 
in Quarter Sessions, by the County Court Judges in the County Courts, and by the 
Judges, Lords Justices and Lords of Appeal in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Courts of Summary Jurisdiction : 

Petty Sessional Dixisional Courts : In these courts, of which there are over 1,000 
in all in the English and Welsh counties and boroughs, justice is admiiustered by 
magistrates, who may be either (1) the unpaid Justices ofthe Peace (mainly laymen) 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor (in Lancashire by the Chancellor of the Duchy), 
on the recommendation of bis local advisers in each area : (2) Justices (also unpaid) 
ex officio, who by statute or otherwise are magistrates by virtue of the bolding of 
some other oflice or appointment, e.f.. Privy Councillors. Mayors of Boroughs, 
Chairmen of County and District Couoals ; and (3) Metropolitan (paid) 
Magistrates in London, and Stipendiaries la some 17 of the larger cities in England 
and Wales, who are appointed by the Crown on the recommen^tios of the Home 
Secretary. Unlike the lay, unpaid Justices ofthe Peace, the Stipendiary Magistrates 
must be legally qualified and must devote their whole time to their duties, for which 
they receive remuneration out of public funds. The Justices sitting in Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction exercise extensive crimioa} and civil jurisdiction. They must 
receive infomution and complaints, issoe warrants or summonses end generally 
do all necessary acts and matters prelinunary to the hearing both in criminal and 
la civil business. Their powers in criminal cases ore to hear, try, determine and 
adjudge matters which may be dealt with sumimrily, and, in indictable matters 
not triable summarily (the graver crimes and misdemeanours), to decide whether 
the accused person should be committed Ibr trial. Over 97 per cent of all enminat 
business in England and Wales is dealt with in these Courts. Tlis Justices also 
deal with a large and varied Reid of quasKnminal and civil business, and they 
exercise many administrative functions in connection with, for example. Licensing, 
etc., and the witnessing of statutory dedaraticQS and other documents. 

While a single ordinary Justice of the Peace sitting by himself may deal with 
certain matters and determine certain cases, his powers are very limited and as a 
rule the presence of at least two ordinary justices is necessary for the 
proper constitution of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. A Metropolitan 
Magistrate, a Stipendiary Magistrate and (hi Jhe City of London) the Lord Mayor 
or an Alderman sitting alone may exercise all the powers which ordinarily require 
the presence of more than one justice. , 

The penalties which Courts of Summary Jurisdiction art empowered to impose 
are laid down in the various statutes dealing with the oRences. Broadly speaking, 
the maximum penalty u a tineofilSiyorsixcnootfts'imprisonmnrf, or 6ctrt. When 
the conviction is before one (lay)justKeortwosuch justices man occasional Court, 
the sum adjudged to be paid must not exceed £20— and the imprisonment must not 
exceed 14 days. 

Quarter Sessions : There are in all 64 Courts of Quarter Sessions in the counties 
of England and Wales. These Courts are attended by the Justices of the County 
concerned and are presided over In practically all cases by Chairmen or Deputy 
Cbalnnen who are “legally qualified** wilhm the meanmg of the Adoxinistratlon 
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of Justice {Miscellaneous Provisionsy Aa» 1938. In every case in which Ihc 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the Coiurt is " legally qualified " the Sessions 
can exercise the extended jurisdiction as provided in the Act ; i.e., they can deal 
with certain specified ofTences of a grave character, with which the Justices in Petty 
Sessions are not competent (o deal and which otherwise would have to be sent for 
trial to the Assires, or, in London, to the Central Criminal Court. In a tnal at 
Quarter Sessions the facts are deiennined a jury as in a trial at, for example, the 
AssUes. The Courts of Quarter Sessions also bear appeals from Petty Sessional 
Courts and deal with Rating Appeals. In addition to the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in the counties the larger boroughs have Courts presided over by a 
Recorder, who is appointed by the Crown on (he recommendation of the Home 
Secretary. The Recorder is the sole judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions in a 
Borough. The position of the City of London is exceptional. The Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Recorder of the City of London have Quarter Sessions jurisdiction 
in a " Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London.” 

The County Courts possess civil junsdicuon only, and their jurisdiction is limited 
by the pecuniary value of the property in dispute, e.g., land and buildings having 
an annual value not exceeding £]C^, debts and damages not exoeedmg £200, trust 
property, etc., not exceeding £300. They have been given special jurisdiction under 
various Acts of Parliament, e.g., the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the Bankruptcy 
Acts, the Rent ReStnetioos Acts, the Adoption of Children Acts. A considerable 
part of their business is concerned with tbe eoforcenient of the payment of simple 
contract debts, e.g., for goods supplied. 

Tbe County Court is a purely statutory court — dependent for its existence and 
jurisdiction on Act of Parliament. Tbe whole of England and Wales is divided 
into County Court districts and there is at least one Court for each disuict. There 
are 4S9 County Courts, presided over by 62 Judges, who are appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor from barristers of at least ten years’ standing. Small cases in 
the County Court are often tried by tbe Registrar — a tubordinaie judicial officer. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature : This consbts of the High Court of Justice and 
the ^urt of Appeal. It is supedor to tbe other Courts meotiooed above and 
inferior only to the House of Lords. 

The High Court of Justice consists of the Judges of the King’s Bench Division 
(presided over by the Lord Chief Justice), of the Chancery Division, and of the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiraliy Division. All ihe Judges of the High Court have 
equal authority and jurisdiction, but for convenience special classes of business 
are taken only in each Division. Thus (he King's Dench Judges try the more 
important criminal cases — in London at the Old Bailey, and in the Provinces when 
they travel to various towns to hold Assires. They also deal with a large class of 
civil business, e.g., actions for debt or damages which are ouUide the pecuniary 
limiu of the County Court, disputes about liability to income tax, and the heavier 
commercial cases, etc, Tbe Chancery Judges are concerned mainly with maiters 
arising out of the admiiustration of wills and trusts, chanties, partnerships, and the 
care of the property and persou of minors, "^e Judges of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admir^ty Division deal with disputes ariung over the proof of wills, with 
matrimonial business (e.g., divorce and nullity of marriage), and with collisions at 
sea and other maritime affairs. 

I The Judges of tbs High Court (styled ** Mr. Justice So^d-so ”) are the 
descendants of tbe old King’s Judges, who since the tune of Henry 11 have sat in 
London and up and down tbe country to dispense justice to the King’s subjects. 
Their number is now limited by statute to 32. and a minimum number has always 
to be assigned to each Division {l^ to the King’s Dench, five to the Chancery, 
three (o the rrobace. Divorce and Admicafty). The acttioi number assigned at any 
tune to a Division depends, in practice, on the state of busineu in tbs Division. 
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The Court of Appeal : This Court hears appeals from the Judges of the High Q>urt 
in civil cases, and also from the County Coon. The Court is presided ever by the 
Master of the Rolls, assisted by ei^l Lords Justices of Appeal. The Ccurt usually 
sits in three divisions, each consisting of three Lords Justices. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal : This Court, which was established by statute in 1 907 
and which consists of at least three Judges of the King’s Bench Division, bears 
appeals from the King’s Bench Jtfdges or from Quarter Sessions in the more 
serious criminal cases. An appeal lies to the Court of Criminal Appeal on 
questions of law, and, with leave, on questions of fact or against the sentence which 
has been passed on the accused. 

An appeal from the Court of Criminal Appeal ties to the House of Lords only 
if the Attorney-General (or in his absence the Solidtor-Geoeral) gives his certificate 
that a point of law’ of exceptional public importance is involved and that it is 
desirable in the public interest that an appeal to the House of Lords should he 
brought. An appeal to the Lords from the Court of Criminal Appeal it a 
comparative rarity. 

The tlouje of Lords is the supreme judicial authority for England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland. The jurisdi^ioa is exercisable m theory by the 
whole House, but it is unconstitutional for any Peer to sit judicially except the 
Lord Chancellor (who presides), cx-Lord Chancellors. Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
(law lords who are life Peers), and Been who have held hi^ judicial office. The 
Court usually coruists of five Peers. 

The Jurisdiction of the House of Lords extends to criminal and civil appeals-^- 
the bulk of Its work consisting of appeals m civil ases from the Court of Appeal 
In England and Northern Ireland and the Court of Session in Scotland. 

The Judicial Committee of the Prirjr CemeU etercisei on behalf of the Crown 
Jurisdiction to hear app^ from the Dominions, ibe Colonies and from 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England and Wales. It also hears appeals fbom the 
Admiralty Judge of the High Court sitting in Prize. It consists of the Lord 
(Saacellor, ex-Lord Chancellors, the Law Lords, and Privy Councillors who have 
held high judicial offiee lo the United Kingdom, the Dominions, India, or the 
Colonies. Its Judgment is gwen by way of s single opinion, advising the Crown 
to disnuss or allow the appeal. 

(6) Police 

General: There are at present IJO separate police forces in England end Wales. 
The Metropolitan Police Force is by far the largest. The City of London has a 
separate force, and each county aod most of tbe brger boroughs have their own 
forces. The number of provincial forces has beeo reduced as from Isi April, 1947, 
tmder the terms of the f’ollee Act, IMd. 77>e general eCect is that each county 
and each county borough has a separate police force. 

The Home Secretary is tbe police authonty for the Metropolitan police Force. 
The other forces are under local control — in boroughs, the police auihonty is the 
Watch Committee of the borough council, and In counties the police authority is 
the Standing Joint Committee {half Ibe m em b e t s being county counaUan and 
half being Justkes of the Peace). AU forces other than the Metropolitan force 
are, however, subject to inspection by II.M. Inspectors of Constabulary, and 
receive a Government grant of 30 per cent of their approved police expenditure, the 
tcmainlrg SO per cent being met from local fates. Similarly, approximately 50 per 
cent of the cost of the htctropoliran force h met from the Exchequer. All forces 
are lubjrot to Regulations made by the Home Secretary as to pay. discipline and 
other conditions of seevke, and there Is • right of apeeal In senous disciplinary 
cases to the Home Secretary against the decutoo of the disciplinary authonty of the 
fotw. 
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Strensth : The total establishment of the regular police service in England and 
Wales is 70,250 (August, 1949). This total is made up of 19,746 in the Metropolitan 
force ; 976 in the City of London force ; 21,194 in the borough forces; and 28,334 
in the county forces. In addition there are 61,847 Special Constables. They are 
unpaid and are liable for part-time duty. 

fVcrntn Police are employed, in small numbers in most forces. They are attested 
constables. Their conditions of sernce are in essentials the same as those of the 
men. InAugust, 1949, there were in England and Wales 1,553 regular policewomen. 

Specialist Organhaiioiis : All but the smallest forces have their own Criminal 
Investigation Departments, of which the Metropolitan Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard is the best known. The Metropolitan force has the 
responsibility for central criminal records and a central fingerprint collection. 

All forces v^an make use of the services of the Forensic Science Laboratories, 
which are stationed in London, Birmin^iam, Bristol, Cardiff', Nottingham, Preston, 
and Wakefield. 

Some forces already have adequate wireless faculties, and plans are in hand to 
provide facilities for every force. Each force now has its own separate Traffic 
Department for dealing vrith road traffic problems and methods of accident 
prevention. 

Scotland: In Scotland all the police forces are subject to regulations made by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland as lo pay. discipline and other administrative 
matters. There are 31 county forces and 18 city and burgh forces. At the end of 
June the total authorised police establishment was 7,447 and the actual strength was 
7.003. 

Northern Ireland : The Royal Ubter Constabulary, constiuited on 1st June, 1922, 
under the Constabulary Act {Northern Ireland) of that year, was recruited from dls* 
banded members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, serving members of the Special 
Constabulary, and from civilian sources. 

Rates of pay, allowances, and pensions arc prescribed by the Minister of Home 
Affairs for Northern Ireland. 

The present strength of the Force is approximately 2,865 men and 17 women. 

(c) Treatment of Offenders 

In Great Britain persons who are convicted by Courts of law of criminal offences 
may be dealt with in a number of ways, due regard being paid to the nature of the 
offence, the character of the offender and the protection of the public interest. 
Except for the offence of murder, for which the penally prescribed by Jaw is death 
by hanging, and subject to statutory limitations as regards punishment and juris- 
diction it is wiihin the discretion of the Coum to apply the provbions of the Proba- 
tion of Offenders Act ; to impose Gnes ; lo pass seniences of imprisonment ; or if 
certain statutory condiiiotu as to previous convictions are satisfied to pass sentences 
of corrective training or preventise detention. Offenders who are between the ages 
of 16 and 21 may be sentenced to Borstal Truning. 

Administration ; The general superintendence and control of prisons imd Borstal 
Institutions in England and Wales b vested in the Prison Commbsion, a body 
corporate which b gosemed by not more than five Commissioners who are ap- 
pointed by the Crown and responsible for their administration to the Home 
Secretary. There ore six Assistant Cbmmissionen. one of them a woman, who take 
part in the adminbtraUoo of the department and exercise the funcuoos of Inspectors 
of Prisons. 

Until 1877, local prisons were owned local authorities and admlnbtered by 
local Justices. When ownership and re^KMisibility were transferred to the Secretary 
of Stale acting through the Prison Commisuoners, certain funcuons and powers 
wera reserved to sUtuiory bodies known as Visiting Committees, composed of 
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Justices appointed by the Benches comnutoog to the prisons. Visiting Cbniniittees 
are charg^ with the general oversight of the prisons ; they have a right to enter the 
prison at any time and to see any prisoner ; they hear complaints and are tlie superior 
disciplinary authority and deal with all the more serious offences against prison 
discipline. 

For Central Prisons and Borstal Institutions which have no specifically local 
connections, bodies with similar powers and duties are appointed by the Home 
Secretary from interesied and suitable people of whom a certain number must be 
magistrates ; these bodies are knovm as Boards of Visitors. 

The staff of each prison and Borstal is comprised of a Governor and such number 
of Deputy or Assistant Go«fnors, Medical Officers, Chaplains, Chief Officers 
and subordinate staff as may be requisite to the needs of the establishment. All 
the officers who are fully engaged In the Prison Service are established Civil &rvants. 

Pruielples : The present policy of the Pobce Commissioners derives from the 
principles which were affirmed by the Departmental Committee on Prisons in 1 S95. 
This Committee rejected the conception that pnsonera should be regarded as 
prisoners and nothing more, and recommended that prison treatment should be 
effectually designed to maintain, stunulate or awalien the higher susceptibiiity of 
prisoners, to develop their moral instincts, to train them m orderly and industrial 
habits and wherever possible to turn them out of prison better men and women 
than when they went in. The Prison Commissioners conceive it to be their duty, 
therefore, subject to the requirements of secunty, discipline and good order to 
introduce all practical measures which are calculated to lead to the trainiog and 
Kformatioa of prisoners. 

ChstlfieoMn : Tlie daily average population of prisons and Borsuls has been for 
tome time around 20,000. To accommodate this number there are at present ui 
use 40 prisons and 17 BonCals. Every prisoner committed to prison is first received 
Into a local prison, where he is classtfi^ by reference to the length and nature ofhls 
Kntence, his age and lus personal history and diaracter. There is complete separa- 
tion of the sexes and, so far as conditions permit, of young prisoners from adults, 
of untried prisoners from convicted prisoners, and ofavil prisoners from criminat 
prisoners. 

Untried rrisoners; The Prison Act, I8T7. defines treaunent suitable for prisoners 
on remand or awaiting trial as " as little as possible oppressive, due regard only 
being had lo Ihcir safe custody, to the necessity of preserving order and good 
government . . 

Youns Prisoner) : All prisoners under 21 are placed in the Youns Prisoner) Class 
and those with longer sentences are sent to IVang Prisoners Centres, where special 
facilities are provided for trairung. 

Adult Prisoner) sentenoed to impnsonment are divided into Star Class and 
Ordinary Class. The Star Class is defined by Sututoty Rule 9 (3) as follows : — 

“ Prisoners of 21 yean of age and over who have not previously been in pnson 
on conviction shall be placed in the Star Class unless the reception board considers 
that, in view of their record or character, they are lAely lo have a bad influence on 
others. The reception board may alsopbce in the Star Oast a prisoner of 21 years 
of age and over wl>o has previously been in prison on conviction if they are satisfied, 
having regard to the nature of the previous offence, or to the length of time since it 
was committed, or to the prisoner's general record and character, that he is not 
LVely to have a bad influence on others." 

Star priioners with sentences of over 12 months go lo Reslonal Traoiinf prisons, 
unless excluded by reasoes of lh«r character or history. Some Ordinary Class 
prisoners whose records suggest that they are not beyond rs.habilitatjon are also 
sent to such pnionv 

Prisoocn with tcntencet of ovvr three yean are removed as soon as possible to 
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Central Prisons, which are selected as having the most suitable premises for prolonscd 
detention. 

After a period of detention in a closed prison, selected prisoners are transferred 
to Open Prisons, mostly hutted camps. 

Special arrangements are made for persistent offenders, sentenced to Corrective 
Trainl/ig or Prevenlhe Detention. 

Employment : Prisoners are employed on useful productive work for some 10 
hours a day, of which up to 8 hours are spent in association and the remaining hours 
worked in the cell. 

The great majority of prisoners arc unskilled in any trade and arc serving sentences 
too short to be taught one. For these the work provided is of a simple character, 
such as sewing mailbags, re-making mattresses and the domestic service of the 
prison. 

For suitable prisoners with longer sentences there is a wide variety of skilled and 
semi-skUIed trades, often in modem shops with up-to-date power madiinery. Farm- 
ing and stock-raising are undertaken at certain Institutions. 

In order to supply incentive there is an Earnings Scheme at all prisons. 

Remission of Sentence : On reception all prisoners are credited with remission of 
one-third of their sentence, provide that «hi< docs not reduce their sentence below 
one month. The Governor and the Visiting Committee or Board of Visitors have 
power to order forfeiture of remission for offences against prison disciplme. 

Stage System : As successive periods of a prisoner’s sentence are satisfactorily 
completed, he becomes eotiUed to additional privileges. 

Edueaiian : Subject to such tumUtions as are imposed by shortage of accom- 
modation and staff, the Prison Commissioners have availed themselves of the 
assistance of Local Education Authorities and by Voluntary teachers in establishing 
evening classes in prisons. The educational classes are supplemented by lectures 
and film shows and prisoners who have a serious desire to improve tbeir qualifica- 
tions for employmeot on release have the opportunity to take Correspondence 
Courses on a wide variety of educational and technical subjects. 

Aid on Diseftarge : Prisoners who are discharged from local prisons are assisted 
on discharge by Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, which are local and voluntary 
bodies supported in part by private benevolence and in part by grants from public 
funds. The work of the local socieUes is co-ordinated by the Nauonal Association 
of Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, which depends on a grant from public funds 
for Its admioistiative expenses. 

The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, largely increased the categories of offenders who 
are r..ieased conditionally on a licence which places them, for the purpose ofassistmg 
their rehabilitation, under cerUin obligaUpns, during the unexpired portion of their 
sentences. These categories include, as well as Borstal boys and girls, men and 
women released on hcence from sentences of Corrective Training and Preventive 
Detention, and young persons under 21 released on licence from sentences of 
imprisonment. Inalltbra cases the Act provides that they should be under the care 
of an appointed society and the Home Secretary has accordingly approved the 
establishment of the Central After-Care Association as the society responsible for 
all statutory after-care. 

Borstal Training : The Borstal System was set up by the Prevention of Crime Act, 
1903. The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, confirm^ the original principles but in- 
corporated ebe expencaas of ibe latctvanag s'ascs. The purpose of (be system t* 
to provide focihiics for young offenders between 16 and 21 for whom prolonged 
periods of training appear essential if they are not to become habitual criminals. 
The sentence of the Court u one of Dorstal Training and no period is spccilied, 
the offender being released under supervision when the objects of training have been 
achieved, subject to a truiximum period of detention of 3 years. Release is subject 
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to conditions and if, within the period of supervision, which lasts until four years 
from the date of sentence, the conditions are not compiled with the oiTender may 
be recalled. 

(d) Jnrenile Delintpiency 

During 1948 the number of children (under 14) and young penons (14-17) found 
guilty of all types of offence in Courts of Summary .Jurisdiction in England and Wales 
was 71,270. During 1948 the number of children and young persons in Scotland 
against whom a charge was proved with a finding of guilt was 14,024. 

The main and deep-seated causes of juvende delinquency are hardly in doubt, 
though informed opinion varies as to the immediate reasons for the recent increase. 
Among what might be described as long-term causes stand out unsausfactory home 
conditions (bad and orercrowded housing, fanuly conflicts, neglect, lack of affection 
and parental interest) ; the failure to recognise and to treat early enough children 
who are of sub-nonnal intelligence or who develop unstable, anu'-social characters ; 
and the widespread influence of changing moral standards. Another main cause 
and one which may oflen be more readily capable of remedy, is lack of opportunity 
for and encouragement or guidance in the proper use of leisure. Other factors to 
which the recent increase in delinquency has been attributed are the shortage or 
high cost of commodities, and the temptation offered by the display in shops of goods 
which attract children. 

Under the Ckiltiren and Young Ptrtotu Act, 1933, children and young persons 
who have committed offcnois or'who are in of care or protection are brought 
before a Juvenile court. The London Paoel of Justices for the Metropolitan Juvenile 
Courts is selected by the Seoetary of State, who also appoints the chairmen. 
Outside Ixfiioa tbe justices appoint from among their number justices specially 
qualified for dealing with Juvemie cases to form a Juvenile Court Panel and from 
among these Justices they select one to act as chairman. A juvenile court must be 
constituted of not more than three justices from the panel, and must iocluds one 
man and, to far as practicable, one woman, and must sit either in a different 
building or room from that In which sittings of courts other than Juvenile courts 
are held, or on different days from those on which siitbgs of such other Courts 
are held. 

The ChiUrtn and Young Ptrjonj Att, 1933 (Section 44), provides that every 
court in dealing with a child or young person who is brought before it, either as 
being in need of care and protection or as an offender or otherwise, shall have 
regard to the welfare of the child or young person and shall in a proper case take 
steps for removing him from undcslrat^e surroundings, and for securing that proper 
provision is nude for his education and training. 

The court may, if it considers it desirable in the fatertsU of the child, send him 
to a remand home so that inquiries can be made into his home circumstances, 
medical history, and also so that the ddid may be kept under observation. There 
are sarloBS methods of treatment open to the court. It may pat aa offe.nder on 
probation with or without a condition of residence ; comtiit him to an opprosed 
school or to the care ofthe local nuiborily with a view to his being placed with 
foster-parents : Impow a fine, order a payment of damages or costs by the offender 
Of, in suitabii ctrcumsunccs, his parents. The court has olher powers of restraint 
under the Crlminjl Jusilcr Att l9dS (tee p. 20). One hundred and fortyonc 
Approved Svlioofs are now open. In J93Jiomc 500 whoIe-tns« and 550 part-time 
Probation Offxcn were employed in England and Walsv The present figures are 
971 wholc-UTic and tJ7 part-time otnceri. It must be reme.mbcred that] the 
ProbaUon 0!r».-cr deah wnh adofii as well as fuven.les. 

In Scotland there are 25 Approved SchooU and the nu.mber of ProWtion Offeen 
It F4 (57 wholir-tiiTw and 25 pan urk). 
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To assist the Minister of Defence to disdtarsshis responsibilities for co^jrdinating 
the policies and requirements of the Anued Forces, the following Committees 
have been set up : — 

(5) The Standing Committee of Sernce hfinisters, which is assisted by two 
main official committees dealing respectively with Penoanel and Ad- 
ministrative questions. 

(iO The Ministerial Production Coounittee, which is also assisted by two main 
official committees : — 

(a) The Joint War Production Stafi*. and 
(W The Defence Research Policy Committee. 

The Standing Committee of Service Ministers considers questions of personnel 
and administration of common interest to the three Services, and requirements 
(ether than production). The Minister of Defence is Chainnaa ; the members 
are the Secretaries of State for War and Air. and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Minister of Defence is also chairman of the Ministerial Production Committee. 
Its members are the Service Ministers and the Ministers of Supply and Labour. It 
considers the production requlrementsoftheServices, defence research and develop- 
ment programmes, and questions of war potential. The Joint War Production 
Staffis composed ofsenior Service officers and representatives of the Service and Civil 
departments concerned with production, under a pejmanent chajnnan from the staff 
of the Ministry of Defence. In addition to co-ordinating the production require- 
ments of the Services, the Committee is also responsible for the study of war potential. 
The Defence Reseanth Policy Committee consists of those responsible from both the 
operational and scientific point of view for research and development in the Service 
departments and the Ministry of Supply. Its Chairman is Sir Henry Tizard, an 
eminent scientbt, who serves on the staff of the Minister of Defence. 

In addition to his co-ordiniting functions as outlined above, the Minister of 
Defence has also assumed control of certain Inter-Service organisations such as 
Combined Opentioos Headquarters, the Joint Intelligence Bureau and the Imperial 
Defence College (r« below). 

Underlying the cooceptlon of the Ministry of Defence is a desire to build on the 
lessons of the war which illustrated fully the value of mter-Service co-ordination 
and co-operation. And nowhere is cooperation between the Figbtmg Services 
better illustrated than in the system of staff training for officers of the Navy, Array 
and Air Force. At an early stage of their career they are sent to separate staff 
colleges at Greenwich. Caraberley and Andover respectively where they leam the 
elements of staff work. At a somewhat bter stage io their careen they would, before 
thewar,havebeeasenttoseparatestaffcollege$rormoreadvanced training. Now, 
however, they proceed to a new Joint Services Staff College at Cbesham which was 
opened in January, 1947, where tbeyliveand work together and where full emphasis 
is hid on the inter-Service aspects of staff work. This College caters for about a 
hundred students from the Navy, Army and Air Force, the Civil Service and the 
Commonwealth. Lastly, there istbeImperulDercnceCoMege, which caters fora few 
specially selected senior officers, also from the Services, the Qvil Service and the 
Commonwealth, whose object is, in the words of its late Commandant, Field-Marshal 
Sir William Slim, ** to pn^uce throughout the Empire a body of semor officen of 
ihsrr^lfiig Sen ices and anfoiOrtaiwIiowiff be capabfcofiofdmg high commands 
and key oppomtmems in the structure of Commonwealth defence, both in peace and 
war ; men who have not only a full grasp of their own special subjects, but a sound 
knowt^ge of how those tubjecU dovetail into the complete Commonwealth effort” 

(2.) Policy 

One of the functions of the Muuster of Defence is to present to Parlament 
annually a general survey of the defence policy which the Government inteod to 
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pursue and of the provision in manpower, material and finance which they propose 
to make for the Armed Forces and thur supply in the ensuing financial year. Tho5 
three White Papers entitled “ Statement renting to Defence ” (Cmd. 7042, 7327 and 
7631) were presented by Mr. Alexander m the months of February, 1947, 1948 and 
1W9. The first emphasised the essentially transitional nature of the financial year 
1947-S and the many exceptional defence commitments arising from the aftermath of 
war which the British Forces would be required to undertake throughout the world 
during that year. At the same time it defined the long-term aims of British defence 
policy under three important heads — the security of the United Kingdom, the 
safeguarding of the communications of the Commonwealth, and the provision 
of any Forces which might be required for use under the Security Council of the 
Unit^ Nations Organisation under Article 43 of the Qiarter. ^ 

The second, in reafflnrung these aims, declared that the supreme object of British 
policy must continue to be the prevention of war, and that forces must be maintained 
m peace time to deter aggression which might lead to war, whether it was a question 
of self-defence or of support of the United Nations. In view of the country’s 
economic situation it would he necessary to concentrate our defence effort on 
essentials. TThe White Paper then laid down the following principles. The Royal 
Air Force must be maintained at a level sufficient to preserve its essential structure 
and Its initial striking power. The Royal Navy, with its air arm, must be enabled 
to perform its vital role in the control of communications and to execute such 
tasks overseas as are laid upon it. The Army must be in a position to meet iU over- 
seas commiuneots and to provide the organisation needed for training its National 
Service intake. 

The third stressed the importance of Western Union defence co-operation under 
the Treaty signed at Brussels in March, 1948, by the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. It stated that substantial progress in the joint 
organisation of defence had been mode and that the whote-beaned co-operation 
wUeb had been developed was a good augury for the future. Under the guidance of 
ItM Defence Ministers of the Five Powers a Western Union Defence Organisation 
has been established to provide for (he co-ordination of defence measures in the 
military and supply fields, for the study of the tactical problems of the defence of 
Western Europe. The Westera Union Defence Committee is assisted, on the 
side of strategy, tactics, plans, training and tbe like, by the Western Union Chiefs of 
Staff Committee consisung of one representative of the Chiefs ofStalTof each of llie 
Five Powers, and on military supply and defence production questions by the 
Western Union Military Supply Board which also consists of one representative of 
high standing from each country. Each of these (wo high-level Committees has a 
permanent staff located in London, consisting of fuU-ume delegations from the 
Five Povvcjs. The beads of Ibc nulitary dclegaUons form a standing conimittte 
(the Military Committee) which directs the work of the military staffs ; similarly, 
the heads of the supply delegations form a standing cornmittce (the Supply Executive 
Committee) which co-ordinates and directs the work of the supply organisation on 
behalf of and under the guidance of the Military Supply Board. Representatives 
of the U.SA. and Canada attend meeiiogs of the Western Union Defence Organisa- 
tion Commiliccs and Sub-Commiticcs. Secretarial Services for the Committees 
and Sub-Committees arc provided by a fuU-tuiR Sccitmiat staffed by officials and 
seniiig offkxn of the F<»e Pohctt. 

Also working under the direction of tbe Western Union CNefs of Staff Commiuec 
is the Commandcrs-in-Chief Committee whose main usk is to study the tactical 
problems of defence m Western Europe. The Chaimun of the Committee is Field- 
Mojsbal Vucouoi Montgomery of ^Jamcio. 

The Government announced towards the end of 1946 iu decision that coo- 
senptian nmst be continued when thecurrem Nallonal Senlet Aesi expired at the 
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end of 1948. As the Prime Minister snidin the House of Commons on I2th Novem- 
ber, 1946 : “ The development of modem TCaifare has made this country more 
vulnerable. We can be reached by attack from the Continent. While in the 
past we always had a long breathing-space on which we could depend, that breathing- 
space IS most unlikely to be available should any war arise in the future. The logic 
of that is that while we keep our front line forces as low as we can consonant with 
efBciency and the jobs they have to do, we must have trained reserves who can take 
their part right asvay without waiting for six months' training.” 

The National Service Act, 1948, and its amending Act, provide as from 
1st January, 1949, for full-time compulsory service of 18 months by men between 
the ages of 18 and 26. followed by a period in the Territorial Army or other appro- 
priate Reserve. It does not apply to women, though it has been decided that the 
women's services shall continue on a voluntary basis {see p. 27). Nor does the 
Act apply to Northern Ireland. 


(c) Strength (,) General 

The strength of the Armed Forces, including men and women, but excluding 
personnel enlisted abroad, has risen and fallen since 1933 .as follow's : — 

Year Total Ro^l Navy Army Royal Air 

Force 

Mid 1938 385,000 113,000 199.000 73,000 

Mid 1939 480,000 

Mid 1945 (peak) .. .. 5.090.000 

Mid 1946 2,032,000 

Mid 1947 1,302.000 

Mid 1948 846,400 143,100 465,800 237,500 

Mid 1949 769,900 144,000 406.000 219,900 


In addition to the 769,900 members of the Anned Forces in mid.1949 238,700 
eivihans were directly employed by the Service Departments, and a further 450,000 
engaged in production, research, development and works. 

The number of men and women rele-ased from the Armed Forces betn-een June, 
1945, and March. 1949, was 5.543,960. 

(ii) Ro}vt Navy 

The Royal Navy is second In power only to that of the United States. Us strength 
in ships at the beginning of 1949 has been given In the Navy Estimates 1949-50 as 
follows : — 

InReserteor 
ThiMns and Reducing to 
Cxrerimemat. etc. Resent (not 

{Speeiat including ships In course of 

ActUeFleet CotnpUn\tnti\ fordisposal) Construction* 
BATTLESHIPS Duke of York Anson — — 

Vanguard King George V 

Howe (a) 

rU'ET Implacable \TclofJOus Indefatigable 2 

CARRIERS inasuioui Formidable 

Indomitable (o) 

LIGHT TLECT Ocean Warrior — 8 

CARIHfRS Triumph Cioryfa) 

Vengeance 

TllCKUS 


{com. OTtrleaf) 
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ESCORT CARRIERS 


— 

Campania 

CRUISERS 

IS 

2 

12 

DESTROYERS 

33 

20 

65 (i) 

FRIGATES 

25 

19 

129(c) 

MONITORS 

— 

— 

2 

SUBMARINES 

30 

4 

31(d) 

MINESWEEPERS 

14 

2 

50 

FAST MINELAYERS 

— 

— 

3 


•Work on some ships temporarily suspended. (For details see Navy Estimates 
1949-50, pages 235-237.) 

(0) Refitting. 

(1) Includes 3 for transfer to Royal Indian Navy and 2 for transfer to Royal 

Pakistan Navy. 

(c) Includes 2 for transfer to Royal New Poland Navy. 

Id) Includes 2 on loan to Royal Netherlands Navy. 

In July, 1949, the Admiralty announced that in view of the fact that very few large 
surface ships were being kept operational anywhere in the world, and in order to 
increase the number of smaller vessels (destroyers, frigates, mine-sweepers) in com- 
mission H.M.S. Vanguard would join the Training Squadron, and the Anson, Duke 
of York and Howe (on completion of refit) would be reduced to Reserve. 

Capital ships, hoviever, whether in Reserve or otherwise are available for opera- 
tional duty if the occasion demands. 

The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve consists of 12 Divisions, which provide train- 
ing for sea service. The Royal Naval Volunteer (Wireless) Reserve, consisting of 
Specialist Officers, Wireless Operators and Radio Electricians, will have 29 centres 
open by April, 1950. There ate also four R.N.V.R. Air Squadrons with an estab- 
lishment of 100 pilots and observers (officers) and approumately 700 maintenance 
ratings. 

(ill) Army 

The T.A. was reconstituted on Isl January, 1947, and now forms part of the 
National Army. 

The role of the TA. on the outbreak of war will be t — 

(fl) To provide the great bulk of the AA. and Coast Defences of the U.K., 
and the reinforcements in those arms required at our ports and airfields 
overseas. 

(h) To provide with the active army a Field Force wherever required. 

(c) To support the civil defence organisation in their task of mioimislng the 
effects of enemy air attack. 

From the outbreak of war, the Regular and Temtorioi Armies will be integrated 
as a whole. In the U.K, the combined resources of Regular and Tcmtorial units 
will be used together to meet initial operational requirements, and to provide the 
framework for subsequent expansion. 

Until 1950 the Territorial Army will consist, as heretofore, of volunteers, but 
from then on there will bean increaung number of National Service men completing 
their terms of service in its ranks (see p. 2SX 
The Territorial Army consists of three corps comprising two Armoured, six 
Infantry and one Airborne Division, toeeihcr with Independent Armoured and 
Infantry Brigades, Artillery and Engineer Formations and requisite Corps and Army 
Troops. 

The force in Northern Ireland win remain on a voluntary basis, because, as already 
stated (p. 25). tho National Service Act docs not apply tbers. 
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Ov) R<^ Air Force 

No up-tcwlatc figures of (he strength hi s<juttdrom of ifw Royal Afr Fores wo 
araiUbk. 

TTic RoyaJ Ausillary Air Fore* lias been nsfonned with 20 short-range fighter 
squadrons. 5 sir observation post squadrons, 12 light anli-aircrafl squadrons of 
the Royal Auxiliary Air Force Regiment, and 26 fighter comrot units for raid report- 
ing and control of raid interception, the latter being open to women. 

The Ropl Air Force Volunteer Reserve began recruiting ex-pilots in March, 
1947, and has since extended this by entering men as navigators and signatJers 
and for ground duties. Women are not only recruited for ground duties ; a con- 
siderable number of women, mostly former A.T.A. pilots, have Joined for flying. 
The RJK.F.V.R. now has 24 reserxe centres and 20 flying schools covering most of 
the densely populated areas and there are plans to open furtlicr centres. 

Fourteen university air squadrons are also operating, compared with three pre- 
war. These form part of the Rj^.F.V.R. 

The Roj-al Observer Cor;>i, which identifies and pJoU enemy aircraft and is thus 
as essential to fighter Command as are the Auxiliary lighter control units, also 
resumed recruiting In 1947, and at the end of August, 1949, had over 14,000 members. 

(v) ll'ornen'j Senicts 

As stated above (p. 25) it has been decided that the W’omcn's Services shall 
continue on a voluntary basis : the Women’s Royal Army Corps (formerly the 
Aaxiliary Territorial Service) and the Women’s Royal Air Force (formerly the 
Women's Auxiliary Air Force) have been incorporated m the Army and tlie Royal 
Air Force respectively. The Women’s Royal Naval Service has never been deelared 
a part of the Armed Forcesinthesameway as the other two services, and Itramains 
technically a civilian organisation. 

Women in these and in (he Forces Nursing Services numbered in (nid-!949 
32,500. 

(vO Qril Defence 

The functions of the Minister of Defence do not extend to Civil Defence, which 
embraces a large number ofsctivities such as civil food supplies, (ransport, hospitals, 
andsoon, whichdo not directly aflcct the Armed Forces. The Defence Committee 
provides the link between home security problems and broad defence policy, and, 
to deal with the former, a Home Defence Commitlee has been set up under the 
segts of the Home Office on which various Civil departments as well os the Service 
departments are represented. On I9ih December, 1947, the Frime Minister gave 
the outline of a new Civil Defence organisation which would consist in part of 
military mobile columns trained in civil defence duties, and on I6lh December, 1948, 
the Civil Defence Act became law. 

5. T04VN AND COUNTRV PLANNING 
(a) Three Basic Reports 

The considerable history of loivn and cowstry planning duriag the past eight yean 
can be split up roughly into the following three divisions, viz. : — 

(а) The original impetus given by the Barlow Report on the Location of Industry 
and the Distnbution of the Industrial Population ; and the “ follow-up ’’ 
represented by the Scolt Report on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas and the 
Uthivatt Report on Compeosation and Beitenncnt ; and the Government’s 
response to these three Reports. 1943-1946. 

(б) The actual steps taken towards the replanning of towns and cities. 

(c) The passing of the Town and Country F/annmg Acts, 1947. 
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Ite Barlow Report The Report of the CommissioD (Chairman : Sir Montague 
Barlow) on the Distribution of the Industrial Population was presented to Parlia- 
ment in January, 1940, and provided a starting point for a new conception of the 
planned use of land. 

Its immediate effects were seen in (i) the special mandate given to the Minister 
of Works and Planning to consider what machinery and legislation would be 
necessary for carrying out the reconstruction of town and countryside alter the 
war, (ii) the authorisation extended to him to proceed with bis preparatory work 
on the premise that national planning under a Centra] Authority would be part 
of the national policy, and (iii) the setting up of other expert committees to study 
two of the most important questions raised by the Report, viz., the effect of the 
main proposals upon rural areas and the problem of compensation and betterment. 

The Scott Report. -The Report of the Committee (Chainnan : Lord Jusdee 
Scott) on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas tvas presented to Parliament in August, 
1942, and dealt with measures needed to revitalise the rural areas so that they might 
absorb a certain amount of urban encroachment without loss to their characteristic 
way of life. The main recommendations of the Report were concerned with the 
need for maintaining good agricultural land and presciviag natural amenities. 

The Uthnatt Report. The Report of the Expert Committee (Chainnan : Mr. 
Justice Uthwatt) on Compensation and Beitenncot was presented to Parliament in 
September, 1942. After a most ehorough tavestigatioo into the eoatrovenlal issue 
between public and private ownership the Report reached the general conclusion 
that the only tvay out of the eonfuston produced by the existing practice of com- 
pensation and betterment was to bring all land affected by planning ruolutlons Into 
a single ownership ; and made a number of proposals designed to bring this change 
about without undue dislocation of the national economy and w'ay of life. 

Government Response. The response by the Government to the Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports was manifested in 

(5) The establishment of a Central Planning Authority. This was effected by the 
passing of the Ministry o/Tovm and Country Planning Act, February, 1943, 
by which the central planmog powers were tnmsrerred from the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings to a new Ministry charged with the duly of “ ensuring 
consistency and continuiiy in the franuog and execution of a national policy 
with respect to the use of the land.” 

(ii) The extension of Interim Planning Control. This was effected by the passing 
of the Town and Country Ptannuig Ifnterim De\elopment) Act, July, 1943, 
which in the first place provided that any land not already covered by a 
planning scheme should from henceforth be deemed to be covered by 
a planning resolution (thus bringing all land in the country under interim 
planning control os recommended in the Uthwatt Report); and in the 
second place sirenglhcncd the posiuon of both the Local Authorities and 
the Minister in regard to interim development fts a whole. 

(ill) Suggestions of more ejfeeihe methods for the control of land use. These 
were contained in the White Paper on the Control of Land Use (Cmd. 65J7), 
June, 1944, in which on altemaiive solution to that proposed by the Uthwatt 
Comnutlec was put forward. The main provisions of the Government 
Scheme were : 

that there should be complete control of the use to which land is put — 
such control to extend to all land, whether built on or not built on ; 
that when permission to develop or redevelop (which materially increases 
the value of the land) is given, the owner should pay a betterment charge 
of 60 per cent on the ddlerence of value due to such peniussion ; that 
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when permission to develop or redevelop is refused, the owner should 
be pmd fair compensatioa for aiv loss of value that existed at 31st March 
1939 ; and 

that the payment of compertsatiOQ as a whole, and the receipt of better- 
ment charges as a whole should be brought into a single central account, 
80 that Local Authorities should be left free to plan the development or 
redevelopment of their areas with a much greater degree of financial 
freedom. 

The NVhite Paper also listed in detail the future aims of planning policy 
and proposed that (a) the methods by which land could be bought by Local 
Authorities for planning purposes should be reformed, and (b) all develop- 
ment rights should be subject to statutory restrictions. 

(iv) 77ie introduction of proiishnifor constrtictire ax opposed to purely restrictive 
planning. This was effected by the passing of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, November, 1944, which substantiated (he proposals of the 
White Paper as regards Local Authority powers of land acquisition and the 
statutory control of development rights. 

Under the terms of the Act, Local Authorities were able to purchase by a 
simpler and more expeditious method than had hitherto been available 
to them ; (i) areas of “ extensive war damage ” and land adjacent thereto ; 
(ii) areas where, although there may not have been any extensive war 
d^age, a similar need arises because there are conditions of bad layout 
and obsolete development, and in this case also powen can extend to ad- 
jacent land ; (lu) land required for the ** ft-locatien of population or 
industry ” arising out of the redevelopment of war-damaged or obsolete 
areas : and (iv) land required for secunog *' an appropriate balance of 
development," e g.. iodustnal derelopmeot or community buildings in a 
town where the proportion of these in relation to other development is 
too low ; the provision of public open spaces or pb>'mg fields, etc. The 
Act also provides for a heightened degree of collabontion between Lou! 
Planning Authorities of vanous kmds. and contaios clauses amtading the 
planumg code in a number of Important respects, c g., agricultural buildings, 
hitherto exempt, may now be nude subject lo the provisions of a planning 
scheme and thus come under Interim Development Control. 

[Associated with the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, is the A> 
guisiilon of Land (y4i«rA£iri!arion Procedure) Act, 1946, which in the first place 
provides ** a uniform compulsory puithase order procedure for aulborisiag 
Local Authorities, and certain Departments for specified purposes, to 
purchase land compulsorily for purposes covered by powers under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944” and in the second place " for a 
temporary period a speedy procedure to authorise the proper auibonties 
as specified to enter on and take possession of land in advance of purchase 
in urgent cases for purposes for which they could otherwise be authorised 
to purchase the land compulsorily.” Under the Act, Local Authorities 
are able to serve notice on a site and take possession within fourteen days.j 

(h) fteplannlng la Action 

Few results of replanning can as yet be recorded. Land development or re- 
development. the provision or revision of basic servires, and the erection or 
demolition of buildings require not only legislation to make them possible, but a 
labour force, a wealth of raw materials and financial reserves not yet avaibble m 
post-war Bniain in suflicient strength or quantity. Certain essential preltminaiy 
measures however have been, and continue to be, taken. For example : 
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(0 The number of Local Aulhaniitts kiiA t’/u/uj//;? powers has been reduced 
from 1,441 to 146— the councik of counties and county boroughs— as to 
indispensable step towards securing that the broad design of territorial 
development shall be drawn by a manageable team of local planning 
authorities covering, singly or in combination, sufEciently wide areas. 

(ii) Special planning consultants have been appointed for six Government 
*' development areas " — ^\Vcst Cumberland, South Wales, the North-East, 
South Lancashire, the Scottisl) Development area, and Wrexham in Wales. 
These appointments were made with the concurrence of the relevant 
Lo^ Planning Authorities for tlie purpose of ensuring that any changes 
brought about by development under the Distribution of Industry Act, 
1945 “should conform with a general physical plan for the region based 
on a comprehensive survey of all the problems concemeiL’’ 

(lu) Various expert committees have been studying and/or making recommenda- 
tions regarding certain aspects of the existing or proposed planning pro- 
visions. These Coiiuiuttees include : The Central Advisory Committee 
on Estate De\ehpmeiit and Management, which was appointed in June, 

1945 : The National Parks Conmtitee, which was appointed in July, 1945 ; 
The Scottish National Parks Committee, which was appointed in January, 

1946 5 The New Towtis Committee, which was jointly appointed by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland in October, 1946 (this Commiuee published two interim Reports, 
the reconunendalioiu of wbch were adopted In part in the New Towns Act, 
1946 ;anda Fmal Report upon which no Covenunem decision has yet liecn 
taken) ; The AehUar) Commttee on Duddmgs of Special Architectural or 
Historic interest, which was appointed in October, 1945 ; The Aditsor} 
Committee for London Regional Planning, which was appointed in October, 
1946 : and a Comnuttee appouitcd to study the qualifications needed by 
town planners having reg.ud to the present and prospective scope ofTowo 
and Country Manni ng, which was appoutted io June, 1946. 

(iv) Coiernnient approial has been ghen to a programme of map production 
which has been dcscrtl/cd os “ the most comprchctuivc survey ever under- 
taken oftheiutional life and resources of Great nritain." Tlusprogranune 
includes 

Tlic rapid publication (from existing material) of maps, partly of a 
provisional luturc, ir.corporuiuig revision earned out during and 
immediately before the war aod depicting gcognphical and physical 
structure ; land use ; mining and mineral resources ; industry ; ad- 
minlsiraiive areas ; population ; communicaiion ; public utility under- 
takings and other iiiformatioD. most of which has never previously 
been published or even collated. 

The re-survey oo a lutionxl basis of all built-up arcui. 
llic ovcrtuul, and recosting on a national bash, of large-scale plan* 
outside built-up areas. 

The survey of contours at a xcttkal iatcrvol of feet. 
htapi so far pubhdied Io punuonce of this prograninic arc : 

The topograplucaJ Lue Atop, «!ud> serves u a standard undcrprini 
to all other trupi cscept uuc. 

A Ttr^-x'ophjr hfap, whkb forms a uscrul pb^v*^! baci.j-o.utd for 
sojd) sulycvu as roods aoJ rjilvays. 
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The Population Density (]9J{) Map, which represents a modification 
of a similar map publi^ed previoi^y on a si^er scale. 

The Population of Urban Areas (1933) Map, which shows the dis» 
tributlon of the urban population. 

77w Administrative Areas Mop, which shows by various colours and 
tints the boundaries in England and Wales of the Administrative 
Counties, Qjunty, Municipal and Metropolitan Boroughs, and Urban 
and Rural Districts : and in Scotland, the boundaries of Counties, 
large and small Burghs and District Council Areas. 

The Land Utilisation Map, whldi presents a generalised picture of the 
land use of Great Britain twfore the second world war and shows the 
response of fanning to physical and economic controls. 

77re Types of Farming Map, which shows 17 main types in England 
and Wales, and fi\6 predominant types in Scotland divided into 13 
sub-types. 

The Land Class(fieaiion Map, which indicates inherent fertility and 
divides the land into tea mala types according to its quality and agri- 
cultural value. 

TTie Grasslands of England and IFales Map, which indicates where 
a progressive agriculture policy can affect (be up-graduag of posture 
Und in Britain. 

The Coal and Iron Map, which shows the coalfields, distioguishing 
the exposed fields, concealed fields where the seams dip beneath younger 
rocks, fields not yet worked, and troo fields. Generalised geological 
sections appear as iascti. 

The Iron and Steel Map, which also shows the coal and iron fields, 
and the location and capacity of all works, dist rnguishing blast furnaces 
and steel works of open hearth and Bessemer and electric types. 
Coke ovens and limestone quarries are shown, those owned by the 
iron and steel industries being distinguished in both cases. 

The Roads Map, which shows the Tnink Routes In distinctive colours. 
Each road bears the apprmed number of the Ministry of Transport, 
and the map also shows the ferries and the telephone boxes of the 
A.A. and the RA.C. 

The Reilrvay Map, which shows the main and other systems dis- 
tinguished by standard colours, and the number of tracks shown by 
three thicknesses of lines. 

77re Eleeirklty Statutory Supply Areas Map, which distinguishes 
Local Aulbortiy and Company ownerships, Pow«r Companies and 
Joiot Electrkity Authorities. Each imdcrtakiag is named and the 
area of distribution rights of Powvr Companies radicated. 

The Geologleal Map, which shows sedimentary fotnutions. 

7Vt> Population Maps, which show first the total changa in popula- 
tion in England, Wales and ScoUand between 1921 and 1931; and 
secondly, the total changes in populafion In England and Wal» 
between 1931 and 1939, a^ in Scotland betweea 1931 and 1931 
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the Local Authorities concetoed they are satisfied that it is in the 
national interest that the land dtould be so developed. 

(2) Authorises the Minister and the Secretary of State for Scotland to 
establish Corporations for the development of new towns, once the 
site has been designated. 

(3) Provides that the Minister end Secretary of State may by a Special 
Interim Development Order grant permission for all development 
which conforms with the plan for the New Town proposed by the 
Corporation end approved by him. 

(4) Provides that every corporation may aopiire, hold, manage or dispose 
of any land or other property as they consider expedient for securing 
the development of a new town in accordance with the proposals 
which the Minister has approved, and subject to the limitation that 
DO freehold or lease exce^iag 99 years may be granted, except with 
the consent of the Minister, who must be satisfied there are 
exceptional circumstances rendering such disposal expedient. 

(5) Provides that every corporation may provide water, electricity, gas. 
sewerage and other services but subject to the same control by Parlia- 
ment as exists over other corporations. (It is intended that so far 
as possible the corporation should provide these services only where 
thfy cannot suitably be provided by existing statutory undertakers ) 

(6) Lays down that every corporation shall be deemed a housing 
association within the meaning of the Housing Act, and moreover 
should receive in respect of ea^ wor(.'iBg<lass house which it itrelf 
provides, i.e., not under an agreement with a Local Auihority, the 
annual Exchequer contributions payable under the Housing iFlnanelal 
and Mueellaneous Proruvns) Act, 1948, to Local Authorities. 

(7) Lays down that every corporation must from lime to time submit 
to the Minister in accordance wdih any direciious gives by him ro 
that behalf their proposals for the development of the New Town, 
and further shall submit an annual report to the Minister dealing 
generally with their operations, which reports shall be hid before 
each House of Parliament. Annual accounts must also be prepared 
and submitted to Parliament. 

(8) Provides that when the purposes for which the corporation was 
established have been substantially achieved the Minister may make 
an order dissolving such corporation and tiansferiing its activities 
to a Local Authonty. 

The capital cost of developing a New Town area will be advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund to each corporation, who will be 
responsible for repayment on terms approved by the Treasury. 

(vil) Proposals for the Social Structure of the intended New Towns have been put 
forward. These proposals, which were contained in the Final Report oj 
the New Towns Committee (July, 1946), do not aim at any uniform physical 
or social structure for New Towns and recommend that full latitude for 
variety and experiment should be allowed. They cover such points as 
population, balanced social composition, dioice of site {with due regard 
for national and local considerations), zoning of towns for industrial and 
other purposes, neighbourhood grouping of residential areas with the 
necessary provision of shops and pobhc buildings, relations with the 
surrounding country, transport and services, the provision of social services 
and churches and of recreational facilities. 
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(vlU) A considerable number of NevTomu havgbeendeslgnaledt&ailheii Develop- 

ment Corporations have been appointed. Some of these towns, such as 
AyecUfie, Easinglon, and (in ScoilMd) East KiJbride, arc designed to meet 
immediate industrial needs and the needs of mining areas, and work on 
them is going ahead within the limits of the housing programme. Others, 
such as Crawley, Hemel Hempstead, Welwyn Garden O’ty, Basildon and 
Stevenage arc principally intended to provide for the ovcnpUl from large 
and congested cities ; and although plans have already been completed in 
many cases, material progress has necessarily been rather slow. Work has 
however started in connection with the provision of water, sewerage and roads, 
and one or two of the Corporations arc going ahead with physical con- 
struction. 

In May, 1949, five of the Development Corporations published their 
first Reports, showing what had been done, and outlining their future plans. 

(c) The 1947 Acts 

In addition to these preliminary measures, two new planning Act* (in England 
and Wales, the Tonn and Cauniry Platming Act, J947 ; and in Scotland, the Tewn 
and Country Planning iSeoiland) Act, 1947) have received Royal Assent, and have 
be<»me part of the planning law of the land. 

The purpose of the new law is to establish an orderly, equitable and easily iterated 
land use control system based on present-day ideas and requirements. With this 
aim in view it repeals or coosoli^tes all existing planning legislation (with the 
exception of the Ministry o/Tax/n and Country Planning Act, 1943, those pans of the 
Town and Country Planning Aei, 1944, concerned with the redevelopment of specified 
areas, and the kew Towns Act. 194Q, and introduces a number of new provision* 
designed to remove some of the most serious pre-war obstacles to good national 
and local pUoniog. 

Under the terms of the Acts, the old ** planning scheme ” system set up by the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, and the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Ael, 1932, has been replaced by a system of ** development plans ” for the whole 
country 'along the lines laid down by the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, for 
certain specified areas. These plans, in which the broad lines of the finished picture 
are to Im shown, must be drawn up and submitted to the Minister by every Local 
Planning Authority within three years after a day appointed by the Minister under 
the Act. 

The Local Planning Authorities for this purpose are the County Councils, 
the County Borough Councils, or where county boundaries do not compose suitable 
units. Joint Planning Boards. In order to cater for purely local needs it will be 
incumbent upon the Local Phnoing AuCbority at each stage to consult the District 
Councils, who will in the last instance be responsible for putting the plans into effect. 

Local Planning Authorities arc allowed to set up Planning Committees to uke 
over any or all of their planning functions except the power to borrow money 
or levy a rate ; and Uiese Platming Committees may set up lub-commiuces of their 

If any Local Planning Authority is, for any reason, unable or unwilling «o prepare 
a development plan wuhm the given time limit, its powers may cither be taken over 
by the central auihoriiy or tronsfentd to another Local Planning Authority who has 
on interest in the area concerned. 

Before any developnvenl plan is submitted to the Minister, it must bo given wide 
publiaty so Hut persons whose land is thereby affected may have doe warning of 
what is intended ; aitd before the Muusicr gives bis approval to any plan, a public 
inquiry or other bearing may be held. Every development plan will have lo bo 
reviewed at Gvo-ycarly inicrvals. to that it can if necessary b« reviewed In detail 
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to meet changed conditions, but once it has been approved and published, it cannot 
be chalienged in the Courts, iiniess legal action is initiated within six weeks of the 
date of publication. 

The majority of Local Authorities have already completed the Survey of their 
areas and are at present engaged in drawing up their County Development plans. 

Under the Act, Local Authorities have power to develop themselves any land 
acquired by compuisory purchase without first offering it to private enterprise. 
The basis of compensation payable for land so acquired will be the current market 
value of the property, restricted to itsexistiog use. Where an interest in the property 
carries with it the right of vacant possession, if will be dealt with as if there were a 
lease terminating on 1st January, 1954, interposed between the pur^ser and his 
right to vacant possession. 

Local authorities who buy land for immediate development will be responsible 
for paying for it (aided in some cases by grants from the Exchequer) since they will 
benefit from its increased value within a foreseeable length of time. 

Almost all other development rights are the properly of the State and are, in 
effect, saleable by the Central Land Board to developers. 

Under the Act all land, including buildings upon it, pass from owner to owner 
at the value for the use to which it is actually being put at the time of sale. 

If the owner then wishes to develop the land and has the permission of the local 
plarming authority to do so, the increased value of that land is to be paid to the 
State and collected by the Central Land Board. Such a sum wilt be known os a 
Development Charge. 

The sum of £300,000,000 has been allotted to be divided among owners whose 
property is depreciated by the Act, by loss of poieotul development value, end 
part of the Board’s task is to settle cUi^ The fieal date for claims (horn the fund 
will be 30th June, 1949. Owners wishing to develop had must first obtain per* 
mission from the plannuig authority and apply for a determination of the develop- 
ment charge. The Board will let the owner knew the amount of the charge within 
a month of receiving the application. 

'Ilie effect of these provisions will be (o) to enable Local Authontics to decide 
on the best use of land without taking the cost of compensation for loss of develop* 
ment rights into account and (b) to subllise the price of land at, or at about, its 
value for existing use, for the purchaser, ia reckooing how much he can afford to 
give for land, will naturally subtract the sum that be will have to pay to the Central 
Land Board before he can begin to develop It. 

(<0 Parks and Footpaths 

(i) //flf/on(7//’flrkr rTheconservatlonofexteosivcareasorbeautiful and relatively 
wild country is one of the mam obj’ectives of lown and country planning. In 
these areas the characteristic landscape beauty is strictly presened, access and 
facilities for public open-air enjoyment arc amp(y provided, wild life, buildings 
and places of architectural and historic enjojmwm are suitably protected and 
established farming use is effectively maimained. 

Wajv and means of achieving this ebjcciive are discussed by the National Parks 
Commillce in their Report, published July, 1947. This Report advocates : — 

(a) the establishment of twelve National Parks, covering 5.632 square miles 
in annual instalments of four over a period of three years ; 

(b) the selection of fifty-two additional areas of outstanding landscape beauty, 
scientific interest or recreational value as Conservation Areas, to be pro- 
tected by special measures from disfiguring developments ; and 

(e) the maintenance of o coastal path by diff, bay, dune and estuary round the 
whole of England and Wales. 
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Detailed proposals coocemiog the adnuinlitrative and executive machineiy needed 
for putting this programme into effect, and estimatea of costs over a ten-year period 
are also contained in the Report. No date for its implementation con at present 
bo given, but it is hoped that a start will be made as soon as the economic situation 
of the country permits. 

A similar Report on the administration and financial measures necessary for the 
provision ofNational Parks and the conservation of nature in Scotland was published 
on 14th November, 1947. 

. (ii) Access to the Countryside. The Report of the Committee appointed by the 
National Parks Committee in July, 1946, to consider the question of public rights 
of way in all its aspects was published in September, 1947. 

The Report concerned itself with the history and present law relating to footpaths 
and access to the countryside ; with the survey and determination of rights of way : 
with the settlement of disputes ; with the protection and convenience of the pubitc ; 
with closures and diversions ; and with conflicting interests in lands and beaches, 
shores and inland waters. 

It recommended that a national survey should be made of all rights of way, 
and that legislation should be introduced to give the public the greatest possible 
freedom of access to cultivated as well as uncultivated land, whether mountaia, 
moor, heath, down, cliff, beach, shore, or, in certain coses, stretches of inland water. 

The Report also advocated the establbhment or maintenance of long-distance 
footpaths, such as the proposed Peaninc Way, and the old coastguard paths round 
the whole coast-line of England and Wales. 

On I7th March, 1949, 77/s National Forks and Access to the Countryside Bill was 
presented to Parliament, the mam objects of which are to provide for the designation 
ofNational Parks and for the estabUduneot of a National Parks Commission ; to 
confer on the Nature Conservancy and on local authon'Cies powers for the recordiog, 
creation, tnainceoance and improvement of public paths and for the creation of 
long-distance routes ; to enable (he public to have access to open country ; to confer 
further powers for preserving and enhancing the natural beauty of the countryside, 
and to provide for Exchequer assistance towrards these purposes. The Bill received 
the Royal Assent on December I6tb, 1949. 

6. PUBLIC CORPORATIONS AND NATIONALISATION 
(a) Public Enterprise 

In Britain, the sphere of public enterprise should be distinguished from that of 
national ownership. Before the war the chief examples of public enterprise were 
the various public corporations such as the Metropolitan Water Board, the Port 
of London Authority, the B.B.C, the London Passenger Transport Board, and the 
Central Eleclncity Board. To this list might be added also the many statutory 
Conservancy Boards ; the Catchment Boards associated with the Land Drainage 
Act, 1930 ; the local port and harbour authoriiiss for the larger estuaries such 
as the Clyde Navigation Trust, the Mersey Harbour Board, the Tyne Improvement 
Corrunission, and especially the Port of London Authority. And the list might be 
continued with such varied instituiioos as the semi-public Marketing Boards set up 
under the Agricultural Marketing Acts, 1930-1933, or the Hemng Industry Board 
and the \Vbitc Tish Commission. Lastly, account could be taken of the public 
enterprises of local authontics in gas, water, electricity and transport. 

All these bodies were established or authorised by legislation and specially charged 
to serve the public interest, and all ranked as public or semi-public bodies. There 
is thus a long history in Britain of what may be termed public enterprise, a history 
marked prc-cmtncnlly by the Iradiiional British capacities for preserving the best 
of the past in new instilutional forms, for an empirical approach, and for variety 
of solution. The examples giveo ia the preceding paragraph emphasise the 
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utoiUshing vemtility of form that baa grown up with these bodies. la every case 
a special study is necessary *« order to evaluate the particular sense In wlucfj each 
may be said to be a public enterprise, e g , Us powers in relation (o the pow-ers of 
central or local Go^cmirKOt, the dtspostlion of financial control, the powers of 
appointment, the ownership of aaseu, or the legal or constitutional relations. All 
these coosiderafioni vary from case to ease and frequently from time to time. 

In post-war Dritain this experimenial altitude has been no less marked Although 
it has been charaaerised by an extension of pubhe enterprise into the domain of 
industry proper, accompaiued by some measure of public ownership, the same 
variety of approach can be observed. Moreover, there arc, in addition to the 
publicly ownrf services (see below) a number of new and interesting forms of public 
or semi public enterprise. Among these may be mentioned the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Qoaid, the Overseas Food Corporation, the Colonial Development 
Corporation, the reconstituted Herring Industry Board, the Agricultural Land 
Commission, the Central Land Board, the British Tourist and Holidays Board, 
the Raw Cotton Commission, the Northern Ireland Transport Board, the Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust. OfTiciaBy sponsored and partly owned by the Bank of 
England, there are two interesting financial institutions — the Finance Corporation 
for Industry and the Tndustrbt and Commercial Finance Corporation — both with 
special functions in the finance of industry (see below p. 67). Again the Royal 
Ordnance factories now base a speciat programme in the field of civilian manu- 
facture, and industrial tradiog estates ate now operated directly by the Board of 
Trade in certain parts of Dritain, in continuation of the policy of special assistance 
to certain areas pursued before the war but now comained in the more embneing 
policy of the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945. 

The process of experiment in public enterprise began as far back as 1902, but 
with a few e.tceptions the early public corporations were not on a national scale ; 
nor did they Involve national ownership. Continuous efforts were made to 
find a formuh of management which would harmonise public nsponsibihiy la 
the use of economic resources and for the provision of public services with the 
steady pursuit of long-range commerrial and industnal objectives. Various 
expedients which had already been tried In the country, such os municipal manage- 
ment or control by a joint slock company with the Slate or a Local Authority as 
the sole or predominant shareholder, were, for one reason or another, rejected 
os unsuitable in the case of certain types of public service. For these a new method 
was finally adopted by which each concero was managed by a public board of 
Directors established by statute or charter and granted the fullest possible freedom 
of action within the limits of general Parliamentary control. 

The administiaiive macbineiy set up in each case was frankly experimental. 

It was planned in each case to carry out a specific task, and the size and composition 
of the Boards varied, as did the manner of their appointment, according to the 
nature and extent of the respoosiWhties and duties with svhich they were charged. 
The two most usual variations were ihe*’mixed interest” agency, composed largely 
of members representing the interest served, with a small admixture of members 
attending on behalf of central and local autbonties, and. in some cases, of members 
appointed by a central department to repr^ent the interests of labour ; and what 
may be called the classic ” type of corpmation, managed by " a corporate board 
of ability ” with no direct interest in the undertaking. 

The “mixed interest" Corporation included the local port and harbour authorities, 
notably the Port of London Authority, and were usually preferred where, as in the 
ports, the consumers of their services were organised in compact groups with 
localised and. in the main, common interests. On the other hand, services used by 
all sections of the population in all parts of the country, such as those provided by 
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lha Uiitlsli nroadcaiting Corporation, vkere «s a nilo managcU by ibe oon-repfo- 
lenlative or '* cbuic " t>pe of Hoard. Doth types lud their advaouces, and tb« 
ciistcDce of both is uid to luve been amply jiutilkd by results. A brief note on 
some of them will ser\e to illustrate these points. 

Th^ hfttropolitan WaUr Hoard. ’EliU wot established under the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1902, to take over and manage theunderukings ofeighl competing water 
companies which bad piesiously attempted to provide an adequate supply of 
constant pure water in the London area. Kesponsibility for all water provision 
in the metropoliun area was phetd la the hands of (lie Board, wbicli coiuists of 
66 voluntary part-time members who are the elected representatives of the various 
Local Authorities within the Board's area of operation. The Clioinnon and Vice- 
Chairman are elected by the Board, and these officials may be paid. Re-election 
of the whole Board takes pUet every three yean. 

Tht Port cf London Aulhorily. TTie Port of London Authority w-as created by 
the Port of London Act in 1903 to supplant the then competing dock companies. 
It bos a governing body coosisitag of traders and local authorities. MioUieriol 
nominees, and one person with a special knowledge of bbour problems. Of its 
members 18 are elected by pa>cnofponand dock duct, and the remainder (between 
10 and 12) are appointed by the Minister of Transport, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the London County Council, the City Corporation and Trinity Mouse. 
'The Chairman and Vice-Chairman may be elected or appointed members, or they 
may be ccK>pied from outside by other ovembers of the Authority. 

TTie Drilith BroaJcajiUif Corporation. The British Broadcasting Corporation was 
formed in 1927 to remove a public broadcasting service from (he hands of a private 
company. The Corporation was created by Royal Ourter is order to signify 
fr^om from Parliamentary control or Ministerial interference. Tlie conditions 
under which the Corporation would operate and the percentage of hcence revenue 
which it should receive were speciRed io a Licence and Agreement made between 
the Postmaster-General and the Corporation. These three iastrumeots, the Charter, 
the Licence, and the Agreemcat, were renewed with some modification in 1936 for 
a further period of ten years, and again in 1946 for a term of five years. The 
Corporation bos a salaried Board of Coveroors, consisting of a full-time Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and not more than Cve additional part-time members appointed 
by the Crown from among persons widely representative of the general public, 
for a period of not more than five years. Io fioaiKial maiten, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation u under a greater degree of public control than iheCorporations 
described above, foc us times of heavy expenditure the share of the licence receipts 
which the Post Otlice allows it to take may be inadequate, and it may have to be 
subsidised from Exchequer funds. Tito aonuaJ accounts have to be approved 
by the Postmoster-Gcneral and laid before Parliament (see p. 154). 

Among other important examples of Public Corporations set up in the period 
1902-1939 were the Central Electricity Board (1926) and the London Passenger 
Transport Board (1933). Details of these have not been included as they have 
since been absorb^ by the Bntish Electricity Authority and the Transport Com- 
mission respectively (sec pp. 80 and 138). 

(6) Public Ownership and Natlonalisatloa 

The policy of public ownership was introduced by the present Government in 
194S. This policy is usually termed oarioaatisatioa or socialisation, by which is 
meant public ownership combined with an exclusive or near-exclusive right to 
conduct certain operations. It is clear from the preceding notes that nationalisation 
has emerged from a long tustory of public control and public enterprise. 
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lo crisin It is a tociil policy ; as applied it oeccssarily represents a body of ideas 
xmceming economic organisation. It is not possible here to present In detail the 
roosiderations arising from these tsvo aspects. There are, bowser, two importsnt 
>ctnts. Firstly, the greater part of Dritish indti^ry remains under pn^te cnierprisc. 
[It should be noted that iron and steel is the only manufacturing industry on the 
jrtsent programme of nationalisalioa.) Secondly, the organisation of nationalised 
ndustries contained in the legislation that has bren parsed relates to their admini- 
ilraiire organisation, not their technical organisation. Generally speaking, they 
ire public corporations in the charge of Boards appointed by a Minister, and 
sperating within a broad adnunisiratire frames^ork laid down in Acts ; and the 
SCtwtal approach has beett to adapt the form of owTKtship and management in 
ach case according to the ctrcurmiances of the particular industry. The nature 
af public control by Parliament or by the Miiuster concertKd, that is to say, 
the constitutional and legal position of these bodies, is a nutter of particular 
deSnition in each case ; and in fact is of rrecessity only beginning to emerge with 
the establishment of present and case-law as b customary with British institutions. 

(i) Structure of ike Corporattonj 

like the earlier Institutioiu, the Corporations for lutionalised industries have 
not been modelled on a single design. In frainittg their constitution, it was decided 
to follow the example of the past. and. while taking into account certain general 
requirements and certain basic principles of business organisation, to devise each 
Corporation in relation to the panicutar task to be done. !t was also decided that 
the members of the new Boards should share with those of Beards set up before the 
svai the frei^om from the necessity incumbent upon Civil Servants so to conduct 
their affairs that they can be ready at all tiroes to answer Parliamentary questions 
upon details of everyday management. 

The radical differeooe between the post-war Corporation and their pre-war 
predecessors lies in the she and (he Importance of the services and industries for 
sthich they are responsible. The National Coal Board (see below p. 78), the British 
Transport Osmmisslon (sec below p. I3S). and (possibly) the British Electricity 
Authority (see below p. 80). are larger than aity similar uodertaking in any part of 
the world, and the successoftheir operations Is fuodamenta] to the success of British 
Industry. Because of this, and brause the amount of public money placed at 
their disposal Is very much greater than was ever at (he disposal of the Corporations 
in the pre-war days, the post-war Corporalioos ore so constituted as to be subject 
to a stricter measure of public control 

The recently created Boards are all of (he ** claMic ” or non-representative kind. 
Consumer imerests have no place in them though provision is made for Consultative 
Councils on which consumers* interests arc represented. That and the fact that 
tltfy are all appointed by the Miiuster to whom they are ultimately responsible and 
from whom they arc subject to directions on matters closely touching the national 
interest are the two factors outside the question of their accountability, which they 
have ripdly in common. In other w^ys, and particularly in the extent and method 
of organisation laid down in the Acts of State whidi established them, there are 
considerable differences between them. The National Coal Board, for instance, 
was given its central organisation and left to work out all the details of decentralisa- 
tion and regional and local adminwtratkw for itself. Transport, on the other hand, 
was organised functionally from the start with due regard to all the services and 
activities involved. The Electricity Act provided for a strong central body with 
semi-autonoraous area boards, on the ground that while the generation of electricity 
could best bo organised from the centre, distributioo could be more effiaentiy 
managed on a regional basis. Fuially. the Gas A« (see below p. 79) provided a 
structure for the gas industry, which takes into account the fact that the manufacture 
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and supply of gas have always been of primarily local concern, and therefore gives 
greater importance and greater powers to the area boards than to the ceatral Gas 
Councils. In every case, an attempt has heea made to create the kind of organisa- 
tion best suited to the enterprise In guestioo. Time and experience alone can show 
the measure of its success. 

(ii) Public Accountability of the Corporations 

The public corporations are business undertakings in which the community 
throughParhamentisiheeguityshareholder. TTieyareat the same time monopolist 
undertakings subject to most of the temptations of monopolies. It was, therefore, 
considered of the greatest importance that some means should be found which, 
while leaving them free to conduct their business properly, would make the 
Corporations sufficiently accountable to the public as a whole. 

(1) To the Minister. The various Acts establishing the Corporations all con- 
tain provisions aimed at maintaining this essential balance. In each case 
the appropriate Minister is responsible for appointing tlie’Boards and is 
given powers to issue directions to them in matters closely touching the 
national interest ; for while it is probable that the efficiency of the Corpora- 
tions would not be increased if their every move were scrutinised in 
parliament, it is clear that where any of their operations enter the inter- 
national sphere or closely affect the interaaJ economy of the nation, tbe 
Slate, through the Minister, must be in a position to guide their activities 
and to ensure that the policy which they follow conforms with tbe over- 
riding national interest. 

(2) To Parliament. So far as accountability to Parliament is concerned, an 
endeavour is being made, for reasons already stated, to ensure that tbe 
Boards are judged over a period, and cot, as in the case of a Government 
Department, on every adminUiraute and executive action. Opportunities 
for discussing tbe aaivUies of tbe Corporations are at present given (i) 
during the normal Estimates debate procedure (this will apply particularly 
in the cose of the grant-aided Corporaiiorts where the actual or estimated 
grants are assessed annually and included in the annual estimates of the 
responsible Department) ; (ii) during the annual review of the Corporation’s 
operations over the previous year, which takes place when the yearly Report 
and Accounts are presented ; and (iiO to a stnctly limited extent at Question 
Time when the Speaker in the exercise of his discretion may ” direct the 
acceptance of Questions asking for a statement to be made on matters about 
which information has bceo previously refused, provided that in his opinion 
the maticrs arc of sufficient public importance to justify the concession." 

(3) To the Consumer, Outside PailiaiMot, the interest of the consumer in the 

efficiency and cheapness of the nationalised services and supplies is provided 
for by the statutory establishment of Consultative Councils, whose function 
it is to hear repniscotations from consumers, to consider questions referred 
by the Minister, and to advise him on how to use his powers of direction 
in the interest of consumers. If or when these Councils come into conflict 
with the Boards concerned, arbitration will be the responsibility of the 
»Ppro!Visie .WAaisJrr. in Jie TKas^ort Aci, is nsoviA? for ^ 

quasi'iudicial agency — in this case tbe Transport Tribunal to deal with 

fares, charges and facthiies, and fora system of advisory bodies to represent 
tbe interest of consumers. 

(4) To the Nation. The stockholders who provide the initial capital for the 
operations of the Corporations are safeguarded by the fact that equity in 
the Corporations vests in tbe oalioa, and that Slock issues, being guaranteed 
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by Iho Trcaaury, carry a fixed rate of intemt and are redeemable over a 
period of time. Accountabiiiiy for proper financial regulation of the 
Corporations’ acthiiies, therefore, lies to the tuition rather than to the 
ttockhoiden and is provided for in the same w-ay as accountability for 
policy and operational cfTicicncy. In addition, the Minister is given con- 
siderable discretionary powers o\er the finances of the Corporations, and 
prior Treasury appro%ai is itomully required for all ttiajor financial 
transactions atTccting their capiut holdings. 

\Vhctherthcse measures ofaccouniability will prove adequate toharmoniso 
the claims of the public in their dual role of owner and consumer with the 
pressing need of the Corporations to be able to operate with the greatest 
possible amount of managerial freedom remains to be seen. 


(iii) The Problem of Effclenty 

The Corporations are still in the eTperimeota! stage, and many of the details of 
their organisation and activities ean be settled in a final form only when -sufficient 
experience has been gained to show tbe advantages and disadvantages of the 
original systems. 

Nation.alisation by means of the Public Corporation has the important initial 
advantage of being adaptable to circumstances and to change. It also has the 
advantage of being an innovation which does not represent a complete break-away 
with the past. On the other hand, as an Institution, the Corporation has many 
aspects which are as yet unexplored and is faced with many problems which are as 
yet unsoUed. Of these problems, the problem ©f eflicieDcy is perhaps the most 
pressing, for while it is generally accepted that a way must be found to ensure that 
the moBOpoIislie Public Corporations operating la reasonable seclusion will stand 
comparison with the best commercial acbioements. no decision has yet been reached 
as to whit that way should be or what tests should be epplied. 

The financial test is intended to provide one Incentive to efficiency, for it is generaUy 
laid down that the Corporations must pay their way, and to do so, they will have 
so to conduct their affairs as to bo able to build op reserves to meet Interest obliga- 
tions in bad years as well as in good and to face the risks inevitably involved in 
policies of active development. At the moment. In the early stages of organisation 
and development however, the financial incentive is held by many to be insufficient, 
for many of the services and industries which have been nationalised were m urgent 
need of reorganisation and re-equipment, and the large-scale investment required 
for these purposes has been and is still being paid out of public funds. In addition, 
allhough one of the objects of nationalisation is to save the public purse, there is 
actually no statutory provision to preclude recurrent costs being met out of higher 
charges to the consumer. . 

In usine the Public Cort>onition as an instnimenl of nationalisation Bntain is, 

however, usiQgamethodwhichisiuitedtober«nstitutioMlwayoriife. 

Since 1946 the Bank of England, Cable and Wireless. Civd Aviation, the Coal 
Mines. Inland Transport. Electricity and Gas have passed Into public ownerehip. 
A Bill to transfer certain parts of the Iron and Steel Industry to public ownership is 
sun before Parliament. (Details of tbe organisaUon of the various Coiporations 
established to control and manage them will be found m the appropnate chapters.) 
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n. ECONOMICS, FINANCE AND 
INDUSTRY 

1. GENERAL ECONOARC POSETION 
(a) Summary 

There are a.Dumber of permaneat features la Britain's economy. These are : 

(i) Overseas sources supply the raw materials needed by industry (the main 
exceptions being coal, china day, some !otv>giade iron ore, some wool and 
some timber). Raw materials and food together represent more than three* 
quarters of all imports. 

(ii) Britain produces a little less than half the food her population requires, 
(ill) Consequently the export trade (including “ invisible ” exports which have 

been greatly reduced by two world wars) is of vital importance. 

(iv) .There is an enormous preponderance of industry and trade relative to 
agriculture. Outstanding importance attaches to certain basic industries 
particularly Coal, Iron and Steel, Textiles, and Engineering, upon which 
the whole of industry and the success of the production and export drives 
depend. Manufactures constitute three-quarters of exports. 

To these permanent features the eSccU of war have added others of a temporary 
nature. Of these the roost important are : 

(t) The excessive dependence of both Britain, and of other countries from which 
she norni^y buys, upon Western Hemisphere supplies. 

(ti) The effect of the high cost of ptimaty products (which form most of 
Britain's imports) upon the cost of the manufacture goods which form 
most of her exports. 

(lu) The depletion of Britain'* reserves of gold, dollars and dollar equivalents 
(which also serve other Sterling Area countries). 

The paramount aims of economic policy and planning axe, brieOy stated, to redress 
the balance of payments as quickly as possible and so to conduct national invest- 
ment as to prov ide a permanent solution of the balance of payments problem. 

To secure tbew ends the intention is : 

(i) To reduce the excessive d^Kodeiioe upon the Western Hemisphere as a source 
of supply (33.5 per cent of imports in 1948), thus reducing the dollar drain, 
(ii) To increase by every means the total of dollar earnings and the proportion of 
exports going to the Western HemUpbere. 

(ill) To limit total imports to a loci considerably below that of 1933. 

(a) by encouraging greater production and the development ofsubstitutes 
at home ; 

(h) by increa^g agricultural production by 50 per cent, as compared 
with pre-war levels (20 per cent above 1946.? Icveb) ^ 1931. 

(tv) To increase exports by greater production and productivity or adjustment 
of export Imcs to a volume at least 1) tiroes as great as in 1933. 

(v) To promote increases in Ibe production of food, raw tnaurials and manu- 
factured goods In Europe and the Briiidi ComnionweaJih, and 
(V I) To maintain the Sterling Area as a multilateral trading group. 

(b) lUstorUal Background 

for too years the people of Britain, having secured a leading position as world 
manuf.tciurers. merchants, carriers, bankers and investors, were able to support a 
rapidly increasing population (it more than doubted between 1851 and I9J8) at a 
standard ofliving which steadily improved. BnUin wa* the world's best customer 
as a targ>scale importer of food and nw maiexUls. The considerable of 
imports over exports vvas covered by tacome cot only from the various services 


Uhippin^, banlcing, insurance, etc.)rendered to the world, but also from the overseas 

investments which had resulted from the “ploughing back” of trading profits 
during the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth century in the 
form of development loans and investments in many parts of the world. 

Furthermore the terms of trade (i.e., the relationship between the general level of 
prices for which British exports can be sold in world markets and the general level 
of prices Britain is obliged to pay for imports) had for fifty yean up to 1950 moved 
steadily in Britain’s favour. For example, taking as ICO the volume of exports 
requir^ to purchase a given vohiroe of imports in the years 188J-5, the volume 
required in the years 193 1-5 was only 51 — the most favourable position ever attained. 

But even before the first world war Britain's share of world trade was dropping 
(though this was disguised by the fact that its total was increasing), particularly as 
far as exports were concerned ; but invisible exports were still more than adequate 
to produce an overall favourable balance of payments. 

By 1935, however, the fint signs of unfavourable balance of overseas payments 
were to be noted and, in 1938, 8 per cent of imports had to be covered by the sale of 
sssets (see Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

The United Kingdom Balance op Pawents 


(£ millions) 


Pre-l9W 







Esti- 





1949 



193$ 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1st half 







(pro- 


Average 





ViSIOM}) 

Total payments for 
imports . . 

Rteelpis from exports 

610 

835 

1,097 

889 

1,541 

1.768 

955 

907 

1,100 

US5 

and re-exports , . 

474 

533 






-213 


goods 

-136 

-302 

-208 

-441 

-48 

Income from overseas 







invesCinenIs, ship- 




399 

583 


vices, etc. . . . . 

Payments of interest 

N.A. 

405 





abroad, shipping, 
tounsls, etc. 

N.A. 

-157 

-2*7 

-381 

-374 

-189 








pe/rJifurc oierseas 

N.A. 

- 16 

-295 


- 96 

-79 





-189 

-HI3 


We ” items 

-h270 

-H32 


+ 38 

' Balance of Payments 1 -flW 

- 70 

-3?0 

-630 

-JJO 1 

-JO 


This unfavourable change was due to * combinalion of the effects of certain 
loni;-tcrm trends : 

«i) TIvere wav Ircreaving ccwpelilion from newer Induviriat countries, par- 
tiCTiIarly USJ{.. Cemany and Jaran. Cntain’s shire of world exports of 
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manufactures, which was two-Sfths in ihe late I870's, dropped from one- 
quarter in 1913 to under ooe-Sftb in 1936-8 ; 

(ii) Britain’s pioneer industries, the foundations of her industrial power and 
wealth, especially coal, steci and cotton, were falling behind in their con* 
tribution to exports and were in need of re-equipment. Coal exports 
dropped from 73 to 40 million tons between 1913 and 1937, iron and steel 
from 5 to 2-6 nsiliioa tons and the coatributioa of Coal and Textiles in 
exports reckoned as a percentage by value of total exports of U.K. manu* 
factures and produce fell as follows : 



1913 

1937 

1947 

1948 

Coal .. 

10% 

7% 

0% 

2.5% 

Textiles 

38% 

26% 

19.8% 

20.5% 

Total 

48% 

33% 

19.8% 

23.0% 


(iti) primary producing countries were tending to encourage the establishment 
of manufacturing industries. These changes were intensiCed by the first 
world war. 

The problem was further aggravated after the second world war in a number 
of ways : 

(i) The acute world shortage of food and raw materials bos made the obtaining 
of supplies dillicuU and the prices to be paid for them higher. Furthermore, 
problems of payment have obliged many ^uncries to restrict purchases of 
some categories of manufacture goods. The unfavourable change in the 
terms of trade since the very favourable position reached in 193I>S has been 
serious for a net importer like Dniain. More had to be exported to get the 
same amount in terms of imports. In 1947 average import prices were 
25S per cent higher than in 1938. The cost of raw rnateriats, uhfch «e« 
about a third of total imports, had risen to 280 per cent. On the other hand 
the average level of export prices, expressed as a percentage of 1938, was 
222 per cent, and of metal goods, a very important export group, only 
198 per cent. Table 2 shows the change based on 1947 m 100 ; 


TABLE 2 

Tersis or Tiupe(»> JW — lOO 


Import pnccs (c.i.r.) 
Export prices 

(rxj.b.) 

1947 

IQO 

100 

1943 

1949 

Ut 

108 

107 

2n<3 

114 

109 

3rd 

IIS 

111 

4lh 

117 

112 

Isi 

118 

112 

2nJ 

117 

113 

Temu of trade l'> 

100 

101 

104 

tot 

lot 

105 

103 


r'> S^aer mi'Jnr the trmtf bJn mu (Ot i> U,*l f-H mtiunrtitumm U 

U« brau er u*U« NMk «,«> Soat r«naj, Uew >I>J lr<jai u smtuA in fMonib. lt>« barv'V 

tiponuUiikitnHn knaaraUtcftbiU vfosfnMou,, twiw 
OurmtUr, 
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Both import and export prices continued to rise throughout 1947, the 
former still more steeply than the latter. By the end of 1948 the price of 
imported raw materials and semi-maiiufactufes had risen 23 per cent above 
the 1947 level ; it was 27 per cent above in June, 1948. Export prices had 
risen by 13 per cent and the rate of increase tt-as showing a tendency to slow 
down. 

The figures for 1949 show the first sign of a break in prices. The average 
price of imports was steady in the first four months at 118 per cent of the 
1947 level. It then fell steadily to 112 per cent in the third quarter of 1949, 

. The prices of food and diinlc fell steadily throughout the year but raw 
material prices generally only showed signs of falling in mid-1 949 primarily 
because the upward trend in metal prices more than counteracted the down- 
ward trend in other matenal prices for some time, 

(ii) Excessive dependence on the Western Hemisphere, unravaged by war, as a 
source of supply for manufactured goods as well as food and raw materials 
has produced in the world an acute dollar shortage which has further 
aggravated the balance of payments problem. Many countries, especially 
in Europe, not only ceased to have an export surplus of essential goods, 
but were faced with a problem of shortages which they sought to make up 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

TABLE 3 


DisrtUBt/noN QF U.K. Baianc* or P^yxients Dincir 1946-49 






■Bi 

Dollar Area .. 


-580 

-280 

- 


BB 

- 75 

- 45 

+ 25 


- 40 

+ 55 

-b210 

+ 115 

O.E.E.C. Countries . . 

+ 45 

- 25 

+ 85 

+ 15 

Other Countries 

- 25 

- 5 

- SO 

- 30 

ToUl 

-380 

-630 

-no [ - 10 [ 


(iii) The loss of investments {over £1,000 millions were sold during the war) and 
tfic flccumulaiioa of new sterling debts lo the amount of oirr £3,000 miJlions 
meant that Bntain’s earnings from investments after the war paid for a much 
lower proportion of imports than before the war ; 21 per cent m 1938 com- 
pared with less than 4 per cent since IW6. 

(Iv) The loss during the war of half ibe pre-war merchant fiett meant not only 
the diversion of matenals and labour (o Ihar replacement but also the 
destruction of much vatuabic dollar-earning capacity. 

(v) Overseas commitments meant tbediversion of foreigncurrency from impom. 
These were particularly heavy in IM7 (£207 millions compared with £|6 
milUors m I93S), when expenditure to Germany and the Middle East was 
very heavy. In 1948 Government net overseas expenditure had fallen to 
£96 millions but in the first half of 1949 alone it it provtjlonally estimated 
at £79 nulhons. 
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Tho main effect of ihe second Vkorld war was to concentrate into a period of a 
few ditiicuU yean the many necessary adjustments (e.g., the development of new 
export lines) and extensive reorganisatioo!! (e.g., re-equipment) which otherwise 
might have been carried out gradually over a period of years. This process was 
seriously impeded by the necessity of taking account of io/lationary pressure (which 
affected Critam no (ess than other countries) in planning the re-equipment of industry 
and of making reductions In the caiwtal Investment prognunme. The results 
achieved Id making the ercessao' ndjiuiments have reBecJed the comparative success 
of Britain's anti-inflationary measures. 

TABLE 4 


PRiNCirAL GitOLm OP lAtrotrrs and Exports, 29J5, 1947, 1948 
(i) Imports 

The following table (based on declared values) shows that the pattern of import 
trade changed considerably in 1947 and 1948. and that compared with 1938, food, 
drink and tobacco and manufactured articles represented a smaller share of the total, 
whereas raw materials increased in relative importance. 



(li) Exports , , . 

The table below shows tho contribution to the total value in i938, 1947 and 1948 
of the most imporunt individual groups, 6guras being given for any group which in 
any of the thrae years amounted to 4 per cent of the total. Apart from the increases 
for the various metal groups, with the exception of iron and steel, the most important 
feature Is the virtual elinunation in 1947 of exports of coal. 


Description 

Per cent of 
Total V'alue 

Order of 
Importance 


1938 

1947 

1948 

1938 

1947 

1948 

Machinery 

Vehicles (Including locomotives. 

12-3 

159 

16 0 

1 

1 

1 

ships and aircraft) 

95 

14 8 

15-4 




Cotton yarns and manufactures .. 
Iron and steel and manufactures 

106 

68 

S-3 

2 

6 


thereof 

8-9 






Other manufactures 







Otlier textiles 

5-2 






Other metals 

Woollen and worsted yarns and 

44 

66 

6-1 

11 

7 


manufactures 

Miscellaneous articles wholly or 

57 

5-1 

CO 

8 

JO 


mainly manufactured .. 

6-1 






Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 

4-7 

59 

5-3 




electrical goods and apparatus . . 

2'9 

43 

46 

12 


U 

Coal 

79 

0-2 

25 

5 

12 

12 
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TABLE 5 


Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom 




By 1 
(£ mi 

'aloe 

lion) 


( 

ty Volum 
938=101 

e 

D) 


Imports 

Retained 

Imports 

Re- 

exports 

Exports 

Imports 

Retainet 

Imports 

U.K. 

Exports 


9I9-S 

858 0 

61-5 

470 8 

100 0 

1000 

1000 


13010 

1250 7 

50 3 

914-7 

66 6 

683 

99-3 


1794-5 

1734 3 

593 

1138-2 

76 0 

77-7 

108 7 

1948 

2079-5 

2015 0 

64-5 

1583-3 

78 0 

80 8 

136-3 








125 6 


487-5 

472-1 

15-4 

353 4 

77 6 



538-3 

522 4 

15-9 

390 1 

78 4 




524 6 

508 8 

15-8 

406-6 

78 9 



4th Qtr. 

529 2 

511-8 

17-4 

433-2 

78 0 



1949— 

1st Qtr. 
2nd Qtr. 


522 8 

15-4 

4599 

79 0 

81-8 

155-5 

5S16 

566-1 

15-5 

4319 

850 

83 3 



(e) Tbe Po«-Waf Sltuatioo 


close the cip in the balance of payments still domioaie the British 
.c”Sr.V.r mo“ .ha” four ,.a.. of po...«a, .ffor., 1. h?. been .ho™ .to. 
Britain's difficulties in making ends meet cm be traced predonMMtly to the diTOt 
effects of war. but that certain of these effects merely intensified weaknesses that 
were present before the war. ... 

At the end of the wTir 42 per cent of the country’s employed manpower w-as 
enSi-ed in the Armed Forces or in supplying their needs less than 8 per «nt in 
TrSudng and maintaining capital equipment, and only 2 per cent m produemg 
exerts The chief Usk was, therefore, to reconvert the economy from a war-time 
to a peace-time basis with the maximum speed and the minimum dislocation. 


■Th,- of 1946 were; shortages of raw materials, in particular coal 

nnT^rnlJimledonal materials— thcrc was not enough coal to satisfy needs at liome 
nnrf were Mghgible ; maldistnbution of Ubour both geographically and 

and exports were neg^ui^ manpower into undermanned 

^iween the needs of the export drive and of the home market, 

for E»d. in .hon supply in 

on COS.S ,o (,y me end ofdM yoar die swiwh-over in manpower 

In spue ‘Sefe^mfnoW. in .he reeonversion of indos.n. wa. achieved 
made ia die dnvn to reevtoblish c.pon markets. E-sporw in 
iSi «S£^an half the 193» lewd ; to IMS they wm elmos. back to .he pre-w^ 
eil NelSheless. toe high le.nl ™ '“"*>■ “ 

imports, which were 25-30 per cent below the I93S leveL 
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The end of Lend-Lease in 1945 had been follon-cd by Uic negotiation of a large 
American cloliar loan, supplemented by a highly valuable Cansdian credit. During 
1946, essential imports of food and raw inatcriais could in these circumstances be 
assured in spite of the failure of earnings to equal outgoings In overseas payments. 

1947 

The dollar shortage, Uie continued inflation of prices and costs, and the coal 
shortage prov ided the main economic problems of 1 947. Tlie fuel crisis in February 
aifected production and export progress throughout the year. 

The most conspicuous feature of the year was the dollar crisis. In July (according 
to the terms of the American Loan Agreement) sterling was declared generally 
convertible for current transactions ; convenibibty remained in operation, however, 
for five weeks and was then suspended as a result of the excessive drain on gold and 
dollar reserves. 

A new programme Jo meet the crisis was drawn up ia Avgust. Higher production 
targets were set ; imports were cut ; the export programme was revised ; and partial 
control of labour was reunposed. Trade agreements were subsequently signed 
with a number of countries, and the United Kingdom took the initiative in the 
movement for European economic co-operation, which was the response to the 
Marshall offer of June, 1947. 

By the end of 1947 crisis bad given way to recovery : coal output was expanding i 
steel production was at a record JeveJ ; and textile production was shotting some 
improvement. Kevcrtbeless, the total United Kingdom trade dehcit was £630 
millions, which, although largely finaaced by dollar loans, involved a considerable 
reduction in reserves. 

1948 

The recovery which was evident in the latter months of 1947 continued throughout 
1948. The operau'on of Marshall Aid was of immeasurable importance because it 
made possible the continuance of a level of essential imporu, adequate to the main* 
tenance of necessary producuon and of full employment. The greatest handicaps 
were the shortages of certain raw materials, in particular steel, and of industrial 
components, and the persistent labour shortage in some important induslnes. . 

Tte most conspicuous features of 1948 were the high level of employment and the 
great achievements in the expansion of production and exports. Employment was 
stabilised at about 19-2 [tiilloa, but there was an average increase ia production pa 
bead of about 5 per cent. Sleet output reached record heights and textile output 
conunued to me. In view of the chronic labour shortage in the textile industries 
measures were taken to increase production through re-equipment and redeploy- 
ment. There was also an attempt to stabilise wages and prices to prevent rising 
costs from hampering the export drive. 

The import programme aimed at a reduction of dollar purchases through an 
increase in suppbes from, other sources and a degree of substitution was in fact 
achieved. 

The extensive post-war programme of Colonial Development, unejenaken 
primarily in the interests of colonial peoples, made significant coninbuUons to this 
process. 

The export drive was highly successful ; the target of 150 per cent of the 1938 
volume was virtually achieved and the United Kingdom net deficit with all countries 
fell to £i 10 millioQ. The sire of thu deCal was, however, misleading in that it 
concealed a gold and dollar dcdcil or£280 miUioa, which a surplus of £170 nullion 
With the rest of the world could do bttlq to offset owing to the general inconverti- 
bility of currencies. 
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1M9 

At the bcsinning of l9-t9 Britain va? earning as mtich from abroad as she was 
spending ; bot she was still hcas-ily dependent on North America as the only source 
of some essentia! imports, and the main source ofothers. The problem had rcsolv^ 
itself into one of the direction of exports. 

Emphasis lay, therefore, on an increase in the production of those goods which 
would sell in dollar marlets. Sestral difliculties had to be oscrcome. The worst 
post-war shortages were by now over and buyers were in a position to discriminate, 
particularly In terms of price. Increased production for export without a corre- 
sponding increase for the home maricl wrould Inevitably cause greater pressure on 
costs and reduce the ability to compete in world markets. Tlie prices of Common- 
xsealth raw materials, which make a great contribution to Sterling Area dollar 
earnings, were fallmp, and, therefore, earning less. 

In the second quarter of 1949 there was a marked increase in the dollar deficit. 
In the summer new dollar purchases were postponed to the maximum possible 
extent ; dollar economies were concerted with other countries of the Sterling Area ; 
a plan for substantial assistance to exporters trading in North American markets 
was announced; and the exch.ange rate of the £ sterling was reduced on 18ih 
September, 1949, from 403 to 2 80 dollars. 

There measures were desisned to correct the balance of British overseas trade and 
to provide an opportunity for increasing exporu to hard currency areas. But there 
still remained the problem of the inflation of costs. The success of the export drive 
depended largely on (he ability to keep prices competitive. Production continued 
to rise in the manufacturing industries, but (he emphasis moved from more pr> 
duction to cheaper production, through the better utilisation of resources of man- 
power and machinery. 

(il) Analysis 

The mrdfl features of Britain’s post-war economy can be summed up thus 
l^xtemal 

The war destroyed the old pattern of trade and greatly impaired the productive 
capacity of many of Britain’s traditional suppliers. II became necessary for Britain 
and continenu! Europe ahke to look for a large volume of trade through a direct 
exchange of goods between North America and Europe. Europe’s industrial 
capacity was severely damag^ by war. however, whereas Amencan capacity had 
expanded. Thus, while Britain Is more dependent on America than before the war, 
America's new industries have obviated her need for many supplies previously 
imported. In these circumstances, Britain's external trading policy has two facets : 
in order to be able to cover her necessary purchases in America, dollar earnings 
are her first priority, while she simultaneously eccouiages the productive capacity 
of alternative sources of supply, especially in Europe and the Sterling Area. 

Interml 

The industrial machine was reconverted to a peace-time basis with a comparatively 
small amount of dislocation, but in addition the pre-war pattern of production had 
to cater both for ihegreatcrvolumeofexportsandfor achaogeia the type of goods 
exported. 

Thus Bniain's limited resources have bad to be distributed between : — 
la) An enlaiged volume of capital construction for replacement, as well as 
‘ for new and developing industries. 

(b) A larger volume of exports than before the war. 

(c) Home consumption, 

1(f) Government projects. 
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ljnplo}iitetil 

A very h:glj level of cniployinent has been tnalnuincd since tbe war, whid) v^oul J 
not have been possible without dollar aid. Before Marshall Aid ends in 1952, it v^ilI 
be necessary to extend sales in Korth America sufliciently to cover the volume of 
raw materials which must be bought there. 

Emphasis is, therefore, laid on those industries which can contribute to the export 
drive, or alternatively save imports (this applies in particular to food). 

Service personnel and workers in war industries were absorbed into peace-time 
industries with very little ditTiculty. Despite controls, however, it has been impossible 
to achieve the ideal distribution of labour. Some unemployment occurred very 
soon after the war in the Development Areas while, at the same time, there was a 
general scarcity of labour elsewhere. The Government’s policy of introducing new 
industries into these areas kept down unemployment, but through lack of mobility 
there was a waste of manpower at a lime when it was most needed. A group of 
vital industries continue to be undennanned while others, particularly non- 
manufacturing industries, attracted labour and tended to retain it. 

The Defence Services and armaments still absorb a substantial proportion of die 
employed population and there is virtually no more manpower on which to draw. 

Measures have been taken to attract labour Into the undennanned industries, to 
take industry to those areas where there is still some unemployment and to increase 
output where it is most needed by mechanisation and other methods to Improve 
efficiency. 

The speed with which such plans can be put into eOect depends, however, on the 
present ability of industry to manufacture goods that will sell overseas in order to 
buy raw materials, and to increase output to supply the home market. In many 
Instances these are precisely the industries which are undermanned from the point 
of view of numbers employ^ or of skilled labour available. In these circumstances, 
the necessary increase in output can come only from the full utilisation of existing 
resources, i-e., through greater output per man and machine. 

Production 

The efifort to increase output generally since the end of the war has been very 
successful. The absorption of men and materials formerly employed for war 
purposes was accompanied by some spectacular increases in production. With a 
comparatively sublc labour force the mcreasc continued as shortages were overcome, 
but the rale of improvement dccUnsd. 

The reconstruction of industry also involved a change in the pattern of output 
It meant increasing the output of cool, steel, agncullurc, textiles and other export 
manufactures, to meet the profound change in the country's post-war position. 
This process is not yet complete. Measures are still being taken to move resources 
into industnes which can contribute to export manufacture either directly or in- 
directly through the provision of more plant, machinery, etc. In view of the fairly 
rigid employment structure it became more and mom apparent that output per man 
in these industries must mcrease. 

In 1948 and 1949 average output per man increased partly because there were 
fewer hold-ups through shortages, and partly through grcaterelfidcncy. "nie inain 
task for Bniish industry is to continue this progress bollt to raise and to cheapen 
producuon. It is realiMd that thccRbn to raise output for export could be com- 
pletely undermined through high costs and pn^. 

Mechanisation, re-equipment ami new plant wiU contnbute to the future efficiency 
as well as to the future level of producuon. The level of investment in new capital 
in fact largely determines the future level of production. But the resources devoted 
to this end must be utilised at the expense of current consumption, until production 
is at the level necessary to satisfy all competing claims. 
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The ncevls of capilal iinestmcnt and export sale* account for shortages, which, 
in spite of unprecedented industriat acthity, exist in the home marl.et. The pressure 
of demand on goods in short supply both at home and from overseas also explains 
why Britain, in common with most other ccHintries, now has a problem of high 
prices and costs, 

Ccpiml InMStmfnl 

Capitaiinxestment in industry is devoted both to the replacement and maintenance 
of existing stock and to the provision of new assets. In a heavily industrialised 
eountf) like Britain a large amount musr necessarily be put to the former use even 
after the arrears of war have been made up. In order to maintain a high level of 
investment in new capital — the means of future production — total capital investment 
in industry must be very high. 

The total v otume possible is limited by the need to export a good deal of plant 
and machinery, by shortages and by the danger of inflation. 

Nevertheless, a high level of capital investment has been achieved since the wer 
and it is the GovemrtKnt’i intention to increase to the maximum Investment in 
those industries and bask services which wilt, directly or indirectly, assist towards 
an improvement in the overseas payments position, in particular through increasing 
dollar earnings or reducing dollar expenditure. 

Balance cf Paymentt 

The pattern of post-war production, cmploymeot and capital investment is 
govern^ largely by the need to balance Britain’s payments with dollar countries. 

Some progress was made, partkularty in I94S. but even In that year there was 
little change in the proportion of exports going to different areas. Reductions in 
the dollar deficit at any ume since the war were largely the result of either a reduced 
volume of dollar iropons or a change in source of supply away from dollar countries. 
Only a third of imports came Barn the Western Hemisphere in 1943 compared with 
nearly a half in 1W7. 

The possibilities of a further immediate substitution of sources of supply arc very 
limited, while long-term measures frequently involve heavy capital investment. 
In these circumstances, Britain has had to resort to further cuts in imports to meet 
the latest development in the payments problem. 

Increasing exports to dollar markets is thus a vital necessity. Further import 
cuts would end^ger the productive machioe upon whose success the export drive 
depends. 

As a corollary to the export drive, it became essential to limit personal con- 
sumption, both to free resources for the export industries and to reduce pressure 
on prices ; to reduce industrial costs through greater efllciency to make Britain more 
competitive to world trade ; to impose Urmts even on capital construction, vital as 
it is to future production ; and to adopt measures to attract manpower into essential 
industries. 

At the same time the aim of economk policy was to maintam a high level of 
employmient, without which a high standanl of hvmg would be impossible. In a 
country so dependent as Britain on overseas supplies, that level can be achieved and 
maintained only by concentrating attention on production for export to those 
markets which can supply the food and raw materials to keep men and machines at 
work. 

In the new conditions created by the war, Bntain’s future standard of Lvmg 
depends largely on ability to balance payments with America by increasing exports 
and'not by decreasing imports. It was to this object that the whole nation’s economic 
effort was being directed in 1949. 
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Quanetly variations in certain important manuracturing industries are illustrated 
in the tabic below, which also shows the steady advance made 



IW6 Avcraec*=100 

1947 

1948 

1948 
3rd Qlf 

1948 
4th Qtr 

1949 
1st Qtr 

1949 

2ndQtr. 

Chemical 

105 

120 

115 

124 

124 

126 

China and earthenware 

117 

141 

132 

148 

152 

152 

Glass 

107 

122 

116 

129 

Ni 

129 

Ferrous metal 

102 

1)6 

109 

121 

126 

'J24 

Non-ferrous metal . . 

in 

tis 

no 

113 

118 

111 

Engineering, shipbuilding, 







and electrical goods 

116 

136 

131 

139 

139 

142 

Vehicles 

III 

121 

118 

129 

142 

ISl 

Textiles 

10? 

126 

121 

132 

136 

133 


(d) Tb« LonS'terci Progranune 

The long-term objeecive is to get overseas trade into balance by the time the 
assistance of EJl.P. ends in 1952, on tbe basis of the highest practicable standard 
of living. 

This can be achieved by 

(i) Balance at present austerity standards, i.c., paying for imports with current 
earnings (without E.RJ». aid). This means exponing at least as much as 
at picsem but with a greatly increased proportion going to dollar markets. 

(li) Balance at a level justifying an improved stan'd.itd of living. This would 
mean exporting nearly double the volume of exports of 193B, or substituting 
for manufactured imports a greater proportion of home-produced goods. 
A very great increase in production and, more important, of productivity 
would be requued to make this possible. 

While the second alteraatiw remains the future aim. the first is the immediate 
obiectivc. The mam factors outside Brilam*s control which will govern the success 
or failure of this policy are the ability and the willingness of dollar countries to 
absorb greater supplies from overseas. 

The main methods to be employed to achieve the desired balance are : — 

(i) Increased exports, particularly to dollar countries (relying on Britain’s 
main asset— prestige based on high quality and workmanship, and good 
design), and 

(ii) decreased imports from the Western Henusphsre (we Tables 6 and 7). 

(liO increased production at home 

(a) of things at present impotted, particularly from hard currency 
countries. 

(b) of import substitutes. 

(c) for export , 
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0>) co-opcnit{on with European counirtes {es, by export or coal, sircl, 
machinery and ogriculiural equipmcnl) to help build up their production 
of tiie eooUj Dritain and Europe need from hard currency countriw (e.g.. 
timber, fecding-xtij/Tj, pnrapddtiryproduw, special machinery, aiominium). 
Britain is sinubt'y making major contributions in the Orjaniaatlon for 
European Economic Co-operation and in helping to Iron out trade and 
curremy dj/liculiicj ; 

(v) dociopmeni of production In the Commonwealth countries, colonies and 
other oserscas sources of foodstufTs and raw mnierhls for the supply of 
nhkh at present there is dependence oa hard currency countries. 

The implications of the plan throw into relief the vital importance of four in- >. 
dustries 

(i) Coal to proside fuel and power for all Industry; coal exports to assist 
European recosery and to balance essential imports. 

(ii) SiffI onti Enstnffrlog to provide for increases in Britain’s own productive 
power, and exports to dollar countries, and to support European and 
colonial recovery and development. 

(iiO Texillei to provide hard cucrcocy exports, and exports to stimulate colonial 
development and supply the heme market. 

(Iv) Afrituhurt to provide more food and animal feeding-stufTs from Britain’s 
own soil and raw materials for industry. 

These industries all require increased ma/ipeHer, which must be found by drawing 
off labour from less vitally imporunt industries. I>oJueihliy can be increased by 
re-equipmeot, fc-deploymcnt of manpower, improved management technique, and 
by giving full play to inventive genius. IncTea<ed eapliat Inmititenf will require 
national savings. Restraint will be necessary both In eonsumption to reduce imports 
to a minimum and increase exports to a maximum and also in H-a:gedema/i</iaadihe 
{ttirlbuilon p/profitt in order to avoid inflation aod rising prices. 

It Is an essential part of the plan for recovery within the period of E.R.P. aid that 
capital investment should be maintained at a high level in particular in those in- 
dustries and services which can make some contnbuiion, direct or indirect, towards 
the solution of Bntain's payments problem. 
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TABLE 6 

PniNarAU Dcroirr and Import Markfts op the Unhed Kinodom 


(i) PriJicipal Cxpori Market! of xht United Ktnsdom 


Country 

193S 

1948 

1949 
1st 6 
mths 

Order of 
Importance 

I93S 

1943 

1949 
1st 6 
mths 


£ 

£ 

£ 





million 

million 

million 




India, Pakistan, clc.* 

33-8 

114-7 

910 


3 


Australia 

38-2 

145 0 

81-8 

2 

1 

2 

Union ofSoutli Africa .. 

39 5 

120-7 

81-4 

1 ' 

2 

3 

Canada 

225 

69 6 

39 1 

4 

5 

4 

Eire 

20 3 

75-7 

38-7 

7 

4 

5 

British West Africa 

93 

46-0 

30-2 

15 

10 

6 

New Zealand 

19-2 

52 6 

27-7 

9 

8 

7 

Netherlands 

13 1 

45 3 

26 6 

12 

11 

8 

UmtedStaWsof America .. 

205 

66-2 

25-7 

6 

6 

9 

Denmark 

15-8 

310 

23-1 

10 

17 

10 


11-7 

55 0 

22-5 

13 

7 

U 

Argentine Republic 

19 3 

52-5 

21-9 

8 

9 

12 


76 

31-6 

21-9 




British Malaya 

IM 

36-8 

199 

14 

13 

14 


(H) Pnnelpai Import Markets of the United Kmsilom ■ 







Order of , 





Importance 

Country 

1938 

1948 

1st 6 



1949 




mths 

1938 

1943 

1st 6 







mths 


£ 

£ 

£ 





million 

million 

million 




Uruled States of America •• 

1180 

184 4 

111 8 


2 

1 

Australia 

71-8 

169 3 

1110 



2 

Canada 

78-7 

2166 

96 7 

2 

1 

3 

New Zealand 

469 

103 8 

68 9 

S 

5 

4 

India, PaJdstan, etc.* 

49 9 

107 6 

54 6 

4 

6 

5 

Bnlish West Africa 

9-3 

76 9 

49 5 

24 

7 

6 

France 

236 

46-3 

369 

11 

11 

7 

Argentine Republic 

38 5 

121-8 

36-1 

6 

4 

8 

Denmark . . 

37 9 

42-2 

33 7 

7 

13 


Netherlands 

29 3 

444 

289 

8 

12 


Sweden 

24 5 

55-3 

271 

to 

9 

11 

Eire 

230 

41-4 

256 

12 

14 

12 

Egypt 

116 

47 6 

24 6 

21 

10 

13 

Belgium 

186 

38 0 

21-7 

15 

15 

14 


'Formerly Bntisb India. 
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2. ECONOMIC PLANNING 

The paramount aim of Britatn'a post-war economic policy is to redress the 
immediate adverse balance of payments as rjutckly as possible and to maintain 
thereafter a national investment poli^ and an internal distribution of BrilUh 
economic resources so designed as to secure a permanent solution. Within the 
scope of this primary objective— namely, independence of Mteraal support — the 
broad aims of British economic pUtcy arc : — 

(1) Ihc highest possible level of production and productivity ; 

(2) Full employment ; 

(3) The control of economic Quctualions ; 

(4) An equitable distribution the community’s output , 

(5) The co~ordinalion of an economical distribution of resources with what is 
physically, socially and strategically desirable. 

The main solution of Britain’s balance of payments problem is to raise her total 
output and to divert a larger proportion of that output to export markets, in par- 
Ucular to dollar markets. The main responsibility for raising the level of production 
rests on the individual initiative of managements and workers. The diversion of 
output to export markets is, however, directly within the scope of planning and 
control. To secure this end, expedients of various kinds can be employed ; for 
example, fiscal policy, both through direct and indirect taxation, can aim at limiting 
the consumption by the home market of poods required for export ; materials can 
bo allocated to firms in accordance with their export performance, etc., etc. 

The growth of economic planning in Dritain has been eccelersted by (ho main 
influeaces : (I) the rapid and violent changes thrust upon the Drttish economy by 
the war and the afterntlTecis of war : (2) the general belief, born before the war and 
nourished (herea/ler, that the objectives of economic policy can be consistently 
achiev^ only through some measure of central direction of the whole economy. 

It Is imporunt to distinguish between (a) tbe technique of planning, which is expert 
estimation of actual and possible economic trends, (/>) the machinery of planning, 
and (c) the measures of fiscal i^hiaiion. direct controls, organised consulution, 
infonnation and exhortation whi^ are used to promote the desired results. 

(a) Technique of PUtmlng 

The first requirement for the exercise of the tcclmlque of planning is adequate 
information on every aspect of the economy. During and since the war, the hritisli 
Govemmeni'i fact-finding organisation has teen greatly extended. An imnortant 
step was taken in 1940 when the Crnirat StotUtical Ojjter was fomted to collate and 
expand the entire field of Govemovent statistics. Provision for more frequent 
censuses of production and distribution has been nude in the Sutlsiics of Trade 
Act. 1947. 

The Kcond requltemeol is the ability to derive from the facts a comprelicnsivc 
picture of the whole economy. Such a picture has been otlieially nude ttvall.ib!e 
in Bfiuin lince IWI, llirougli the series of oOKisiruthcations dealing with natiorul 
income, capital investment, and the balance of payments. 

Tbe third requirement is the e^tunatica of the particular changes and trends 
rerqtrlmi to prorocte rfte aieia of OAmomic policy. Such an estimate has appeared 
annually since 1947 as an annual Economic buncy in which the Covernment sets out 
the general position of tlw British economy for tlic current year, live act ion it proposes 
to lake Itself (other than fiscal action) aisj the action it desires fro.ii the central 
body of ciiUeos. Untuh pLinning thus attempts to co^srdituie the action of the 
major forces, realising that the forcea tbermclvea depend Lrgcly on Individual 
Initiative. 



(i>) Machinery of Plamlag 

The principal elements in the phnning machinery are (i) the Cabinet, (ii) the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (who combines with that office the functions and 
responsibUities of the former Mini-rter for Economic Affairs) and the Central 
Economic Planning Staff, and (iii) tlie Departments of State with the relevant 
Inter-Departmental Committees and Working Parties. 

(i) The Cabinet is the principal executive organ of Government. As such it 
takes major economic decisions as a who»e, though organised in Committees 
which deal with such principal aspects as economic policy, production, investment 
programmes, manpower, etc. 

(jj) The appointment of a Minister for Economic Afiairs was announced fa 
September, 1947, to co-ordinate the whole field of economic policy and in particular 
the programmes of the mam economic Departments of State. He had attached to 
him an Office for Economic Affairs, the chief parts of which were a Central 
Economic Planning Staff ' and an Economic Information Unit. On 13th November, 
1947, Sir Stafford Cripps, then Minister for Economic Affairs, was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also, and the Office for Economic Affairs was in- 
corporated in the Treasury organisation. Since 23rd December, 1947, the Treasury 
has had an Economic Secretary in addition to the existing post of Financial Secretary. 
Qose economic and financijl control can, therefore, now be exercised tlvough a 
single orgatdsation. This Minister’s post is the key-point in the economic planning 
machinery. The Chief Planning Olfiwr and Planning SUIT report to to, and he 
has the task of presenting Alternalixe plana to the Cabinet. 

Tlie Economic Planning Staff came into being m May, 1947, Some of its 

members are permanent Covenunerit officials, others are economists and statis- 
ticians recruited from the Universities. Its function is to Initiate thought and 
action on general economic matters of vital importance to the nation and to co- 
ordinate the use of economic resources. Its field of activity is displayed in the 
annual Economic Survey, which is at once a report on the whole economy, viewing 
each major aspect as complementary to the others, end a programme fbr action in 
the current year. Tlie Planning Staff is advisory ; It has no executive status. Ihc 
Cabinet, Cabinet Committees. Ministers and their Departments continue to bo 
responsible for all actual decisions and for their implementation. The Planning 
Staff has, however, the personnel, the e-xpertise, and the access to facts which give 
it the capacity for a combmationaJ ptonrang of resources appropriate to given sets 
of objectives. 

An Economic Planning Board has also been set up ** to advise His Majesty’s 
Government on (he best if>e of our economic resource*, boffi for the realisation of 
a long-term plan and for remedial measures against our immediate difficulties.” 
The Board, meeting under the chairmanship of the Chief Planning Officer, consists 
of representatives of both sides of indosiry together with senior officials of the 
Treasury, of the Planning Siaffand of the main Economic Departments. Hitherto, 
industrialists and trade union leaders have been consulted by the Government 
from time to time on particular problems affecting their special interests. The 
institution of the Planning Dmrd, however, is a radical dep.-irture, because it 
associates managenient and labour conimuously with the Government in the con- 
sideration of planning problems as a whole. The Government is thus able to receive 
and take into account in good time the views of industry, while industry is in a 
belter position to understand the proWenii confronting Oovemment. 

(ilil Co\ernmeni Deparimenis constitute the third element in pbnnJng, and an 
important part in formuiating the plan ts played by inter-Dcparlmental committees. 
These committees are funaional, that IS to ay, they attempt to (ransbte the proj'ected 
programmes of the Departments, and of the various sectors of the economy which 
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ihcy “ $ponsor,‘' so far as these cao be ascertained, Into the principal categories 
of economic planning ; e.g., the balance of payments, production, imports, exports, 
manpower, and above all the capita! investment programme. These committees 
draw their membership from the Departments concerned, from the Central Economic 
Planning Staff, from the Central Statistical OflUce, and from the Economic Secretariat 
of the Cabinet. 

The principal Economic Departments of State are the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, and Uie Ministries of Supply, Transport, Fuel and Power, Works, Civil 
Aviation, Food, and Agriculture. Ikfore the war the Board of Trade was the 
principal Department concerned with economic affairs. During and since the war, 
however, the contacts between Government and industry have bera greatly expan^, 
with the result that new Departments have been created and have taken over various 
functions from the Board of Trade. During the war, also, a system of* sponsoring ” 
was developed to ensure that each sector of the economy had an appropriate Depvt* 
ment to which it could refer. Broadly speaking, the Board of Trade is responsible 
for the consumer goods industries. e.g.. clothing, textile goods, and leather, 
paper, and wooden goods ; the Ministry of Supply for the capital goods industries, 
e.g., iron and steel, chemicals, engineering arid aircraft ; the Ministry of Transport 
for roads and railways and, jointly with the Admiralty, for shipbuilding ; the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power for coal, gas, electricity and oil ; the Ministry of Works for build- 
ing and civil engineering. The administration of the housing programme is the 
responsibility of the Minister of Health, as are the country's water supplies. The 
Minutry of Food is responsible for the purchase, import, distribution and maou- 
fseture of foodstuffs, while the Ministry of Agriculture Is responsible for the import 
of animal feeding-stuffs, agricultural production, forests and fisheries. 

A comprehensive “ sponsoring *’ system has thus emerged from the great body of 
permanent and temporary legislation bringing the Departments of State into contact 
with every form and aspect of the country's economy. The Departments thus 
remain as the principal executive organs for translatiog any plan into actuality. At 
the same time, it is only from their intimate knowledge of the plans and prospects 
of each part of industiy and trade that the deuils can be assembled horn which 
a balanced picture can begin to emerge through the machinery already described. 

(c) Controls 

The realisation of the main objectives whtcb a plan is intended to fulfil is facihlatcd 
by certain basic controls. The principal controls are ; 

(i) the control of Imports through a licensing system administered by the 
Board of Trade, or through direct Government purchase of imports. 

(ii) The allocation of raw materials to industry. The most important of these, 
such as steel, are allocated at the highest level ; others by a special Raw 
Materials Committee. The admimstration of the distribution of raw 
materials is in the hands principally of the Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Supply, and the Ministry ofWorks. 

(iii) Equally important to the productive process with the allocation of raw 
materials is the distribution of manpower. During the war there were 
extensive controls on the movement of manpower between industry and 
the armed services, and among industries and occupations themselves. 
Though conscription was retained, most of these controls were abandoned 
after the war. but some were resumed in the autumn of 1947. Clucf among 
these are the Registration for Employment Order, and the Control of 
Engagement Order. These controls are designed to direct manpower 
towards, or keep it in, essential industries. 

(iv) The allocation of i/idlur/ria/g(7outrwidunindustry is in many coses controlled 
by systems for licensing the acquisition, disposal or consumption of such 
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goods. These methods are applied, as tn the case of rav/ maien'ab, to 
industrial goods in very short supply. An important example is the 
licensing of varions classes of maclunery and machine tools. 

(v) Controls on production itself are mainly concerned with the relative levels 
of production of different hinds of goods, through the allocation of raw 
materials, industrial equipment, and manpower. They are thus mainly 
negative ; for example, the production of certain inessential goods is not 
pennitfed at all. fa certaia cases, however, the Stale speciGes that some 
goods are to be produced, for example, utility cloths, standard sizes of 
turbo^ltemalors, etc. The most impi^tant distinction in the sphere of 
production that the controls seek to tnduence is the division fTCtween the 
production of capital goods and of consumer goods. This is perhaps 
the most important aspect of central pianning and controls. Britain 
needs increasing quantities of capilat goods, to re-equip her own industries, 
but capital goods form the backbone of the British export trade. It is 
necessary, therefore, at present to limit supplies of raw materials for pro- 
ducing consumption goods for the home market and to aim at a careful 
apportionment of capital gooda between rc-equipmeni at home and export 
markets. Specific powers to make such a distinction exbt in some cases ; 
in others, such indirect (nstrumenu as steel allocations or building licences 
are used. 

(vi) The distrihuiiert of certain classes of consumer goods to the home market 
is also controlled by means of various laliomng mechanisms, with “ points,” 

*' coupons,” or similar devices. The main classes of goods so eontrell^ 
are food and Aiel. The equitable distribution of these necessaries is 
a cardinal point in current British social policy. At the same time, 
these rationing systems luve the important fbnetion of restricting the 
total internal demand f^or those goods which are themselves imported or 
are derived mainly from imported materials. This restrictive function 
also facilitates control over prices. Sinular general or direa control over 
the distribution of goods to the export niarkct cannot, of course, be effected 
by such means. Accordingly, a oegalive system of control is exercised 
over goods for export by means of the Export Licens^ System for 
essential goods in short supply, while an important positive inSuence is 
exercised through bilateral trade agreements, of which about 40 are 
currently in operation. 

(vH) There are in addition an importaai series of fisanciai controls. Apart 
from the action of fiscal controb through the Budget, the TVeasury can 
now in consultation with the nationalised central bank, the B<uA of ^gtand, 
givedireefionj to the Joint stock banks on certain matters. Sd^ directions 
have in fact been given in regard to the policy to be followed in regard to 
bank advances to industry. The itorroHing {Control and Cuaraniees) Act, 
1947, limits themiiing of additional capital above a certain amount without 
Treasury consent ; such consent is given through a special body known 
as tlie Capital Issues CorrvnUtee. The Exchange Control Act, 1947, estab- 
lishes permanent control of the buying and selling of foreign cunendes. 
(vlii) The remaining major control a that exercised over the hcaiton of Industry, 
The Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, enables the Government to exercise 
a considerable influence over the location of new industries. Where 
aliemative economic locations are possible, both controb and inducements 
are directed towards locating new industries in areas nhere surplus bbour 
c-tists 
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3. FINANCE 
(a) National locome 

The national income of the United Klnsdom is estimated to have been about 
£9,675 millions in 1943 compared with £8.725 nuliions in the previous jear. There 
was also a rise of £75 millions in the amount set aside for the depreciation and 
maintenance of capital equipment to £825 millions. Borrowing from abroad fell 
sharply from the high level of 1943 to £120 millions, so that total resources available 
for use at home in 1948 were £10,620 millions 

There was in fact an increase in the national income in 1948 of some II percent 
over the 1947 level, part of which can be accounted for by increased prices. The 
remainder represented a real increase in the production of goods and services, 
most of which tvent to meet the demands of the export programme. In addition 
some went to a further improvement iri the social services and some towards 
sustaining an enlarged capital investment programme. As a result personal 
consumption hardly increased over the 1947 fcvcl. 

A broad picture of the national inco-tie m 1949 is pven in the Eeoncmle Suney 
for 1949. From this it has been possible to assess how far the economic programme 
for the year I'cs strictly within the limits set by our total resources. 

The forecast ts necessarily built upon a seeks of auumpuoRs, vie, that the si^ 
and distribution ofthe working popubtion will progress according to plan, and that 
av'crageoutputperman j'carwjllitterea$ebyabcmt2i percent above the 1943 kvei ; 
thebttcrfurtJier 3ssum« that there will be nocuts in raw material imports. It has 
also been assumed that increases in productivity will be accompanied by com* 
spooding increases in money earnings. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the national income in 1949 is estimated at 
about £10.000 millions. 

A further increase in the provision of capital for depreciation and maintenance 
lo £900 millions is suggested No attempt is made to forecast the probable size 
ofthe balance of payments deficit with dollar countries for the whole of 1949 since 
too many unknown factors are involved. It is assumed that the deficit will sull 
be substantial but possibly diminishing. 

The distnbudoa ofthe national income between thedifTennl types of etpendimre 
after the apportionment of indirect ta.ws and subsidies can be txpreased as follows 



National Risources and ExpENommE 







The proportion absorbed by personal consumption represents the amount 
available if the other two items orexpendilure and the value of output are at the 
estimated levels ; it does not represent demand. \Vhether or not consumers’ 
demand is likely to be reasonably close to the estimated supply depends on whether 
or not. by taxation and saving together, sulTident purchasing power is likely to be 
withheld to cover both qovernment expenditure and capital formation. 

On the basis of 1949-SO tax rates, taxation could indeed withdraw purchasing 
power to a substantially greater extent than the various Government outlays would 
put purchasin" power back into the hands of potential consumers. The extent 
of the excess of the withdrawal, i.c.. the surplus on current acwimt of public 
authorities is estimated at about £400 millions. In addition to which it is estimated 
that some £900 millions will be set aside for mainlenance and replacement. 
Estimated net investment, i e.. investment after allowng for boreowmg and sales 
of assets abroad, is at a high level. This means that there must also be a high level 
of savins if the home investment programme and the planned leducpon of the 
scale of foreign borrowing are to be carried throogh without raising Pnees and 
incomes aboii current leveis. Should less be saved that ,s if people spend more 
than is estimated on consumption, the demands of the latter will divert to""™" 
needed both to fulfil the capital development programme and to reduce the adverse 
balance of payments by increasing exports. 

MaSoS incorl-rimwmlc end the ownership of property rose by £565 
minSs KSt Sons betwren IW aod.ltWg, ttat is. by £585 m. lU oos Iras 
than the increase in the national income. TTw was b^use 
because of smaller payments in the form of war 

and because little of the rise in corporate profits was passed on to the individual 

exaggerate the redistributive eSects of fiscal policy, are shown below. 


Under £250 • • 

£250-£500 
£500-£1.0CIO .. 

£1.000-£2.000 .. 
£2,000-£10,000 
£10,000 and over 


1 PcrcentaBCofTola! Income within eacli group paid j 

m 

tax 

1938 

1947 
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(e) Budgetary Policy „rMrfi vear with occasionally a supplementary 

•nie Budget, meted natiSel revenui 

Budget to mrats^ial Cl togcllier ivith proposed changes in tasaiion 

and by an Act of Pathament. 

S?i94“ud£Sd„eclIy framed to resot moat, on and to save scaroseur.ene.es, 
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and to these ends a surplus of £248 millions was budgeted for. The interim Bud^t, 
of November, 1947, and the 1948 Sudget were designed to strengthen stdJ further 
the defences against inflation. • 

The 1949 Budget takes full account of the vital importance of increasing pro- 
duction particularly for export to ihc North American markets. Although 
production was expanded in alt the major sectors of the economy in 1948, there 
was still room for a greater increase. The Economic Survey brought out strongly 
the need for higher productivity in every industry and occupation, and the investment 
plans for 1949 put forward in it emphasised the need for further industrial expansion 
and modernisation. 

The object of the measures is to increase the national income and dispose of it 
in such a way as markedly to affect its future level. Durable assets, which are the 
foundation of a real increase in national income, must be derived from current 
nalionai income, but personal consumption can scarceiy be diminished. Hence, 
in 1948, the series of increases in allowances and reliefs, designed to act as bcentives 
to the lower income groups, were offset by a high level of indirect taxation to dis- 
courage an increase in personal consumption. 

To presen-B monetary equiiibnum and to keep infialfonary pressures at bay, the 
Chancellor proposed no measures in bis 1949 Budget that would substantially add 
to current public spending power. The view expressed in the Economic Survey 
that demand has tended to exceed supply in some sectors of the economy did not 
imply that total spending power fell short of opportunities for spending, as is 
reflected in the low figures for voluntary saving. Consequently the Oianccllor 
gave little in the way of income tax or purchase (ox concessions in the 1949 Budget 
Any such concessions arc designed purely as an aid to economic recovery. 

The ne^ to meet the current largo increases is Government expenditure on defence 
and the social services, both of which must be paid for out of the national income, 
was another reason for the Chanci^or’s maintenance of the present high level of 
taxation. Ku decisioa to call a halt to the rise in subsidies was determined by the 
desirability of preventing a further rise in the level of taxation. 

Tbe most important aspects of tbe policy belund the measures is the need to meet 
the overseas defldt through a high lewl of net capital formation and a reduction in 
the finance of personal consumption. There arc physical linuts to Uic degree of net 
capital fonnatioo possible in view of the needs of the export industries, but the 
required level 1$ high and depends lo a large extent on a high level of savings, i.c-. 
a deliberate withholding of money which would otherwise be spent on personal 
consumption. Savings, however, not only influence capital formalion, but reduce 
tbe pressure of demand for resources which can thus be used for export goods, 
and reduce inflationary pressure on the prices of scarce goods. 

(d) 1949 Budget 

Total expenditure in the financial year 1949-50 will, it is estimated, be £3,311 
millions, an increaseof£136milbonsoo (hepreviousycor. Tlie pnxiapaJ increases 
occur In general services, which show an increase of £133 millions, of which 1&9 
millions is accounted for by food services. National Services show an increase of 
£132 ntiUions to £62S millions ; tbe Health Service accounts for £101 millions of 
this sum. Defence Services also show a big increase over the prev lousycar’a csthnalcd 
expcadiliife, risins from £693 mitltatts to £KCt mtikons. 

Csumaicd reccipU at £3,800 miJlions are £207 millions less than 1943-19. Tliere 
b a very large fall In receipts from sources other than laxauon. sale of surplus siorcs 
Is expected lo yield less than half of last year's receipts, £44 millions compared with 
£100 millions : receipts from certain trailing services show a full from £29 millions 
to £18 millions, and miscellaneous receipts a much greater from £181 miJUons 
to £50 millions. 
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Receipts from ta-«tion. on the other hand, show s-cry little change, a de^sc 
of £13 millions to £3.655 millions. Profits tax is expected to fall by £39 mill^s 
to £240 millions, and there arc other iranor changes in a downward direction. Tne 
principal sources of increased revenue Is income ta.x, £1,480 millions wmparM with 
£1,363 millions. Customs and Excise show a fall of £22 millions to £1,535 millions. 


(i) Iicome Tax and Surtax 

Incoms m and surtax showrery little change oxer the previous ycir. Inonh' >“ 
Is still payable on incomes over £135 per annum, subject to certain 
In the case of small incomes beween £135 and £160 the charge cannot exc«d 
3;i0lhs of the excess of Income over £135. The f. 

in the £. but there are reduced rates chatgeJ on the Sret £^95'^ ^Stes 

Incomes exceeding £2.000 ore liable to surtax, which is levied at progrertiie rales 
varying from 2s. in the £ for the lirst £500 of chargeable Income to 10s. 6d. m the 
£ on the excess over £20,000. _ ^ pim iKi. 

The principal reUefs include the personal allnirance. at pieseol £110. ^d the 
marriage allowance, which Is £180. An employ^ wife 

allowance of £1 10 in addition 10 Ihe niatnage allowance of £180 received by her 
'‘“mi^'ans also allowances for children and other 

£60, the letter £50 where the income of the pereon concerned it less than £70 per 
annum, and £50 minus the excess over £70 in other c^cs. allowance 

In addition to these reliefs, recipients of earned “IL 

which Is a pereentage of their totat income, sohjeel to a ma.xlmnm olloivance of tax 
free income as laid down in the annual Finance Acts. urned income 

In Ihe Finance Act. 1943, provision was made to i^ase earwd Inramo 
relief from l/6lh to l/5th subject to a nmimum nllowanre of «00 mstiad of £ao 

Se^S-i .Mo- ?eSS'eM:?h S ,t 

“od "rwlfMJ'. rSpJT^dS reduced rate, on Ure firs. £500 of 
their joint income. 


INCOM. Tax mm SoaTAX P*m nr Perto-n wart, D.,mm.o Irecnsres »» FasoLV 


Earned 

Income 

before 

Tax 

Single Persons 

Married 
with no 

Cwples 

Children 

Married 
with two 

Couples 

Children 

1947-8 

1948-50 

1947-8 

1948-50 

1947-8 

1948-50 

£ 

150 

200 

300 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

£ s. 

2 5 

9 10 
36 15 
111 IS 
299 5 
711 15 
2,574 5 
6.499 5 

£ s. 

1 10 

7 10 
31 10 
85.10 
265 10 
625 10 
2,488 0 
6,413 0 

£ s. 

13 10 
80 5 
267 15 
6S0 5 
^542 15 
6.467 15 

£ s. 

10 10 
58 10 
234 0 
594 0 
2.456 10 
6.381 10 

£ s. 

27 10 
213 15 
626 5 
2,488 IS 
6.413 15 

£ 8 . 

22 10 
180 0 
540 0 
2,402 10 
6,327 10 


(SMirce •• Financial Statement 1948-9.) 
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(lii) Death Duties 

In 1946 estates of a net capital value of less than £2,000 were exempted from pay* 
ment of estate duty and a new scale for values of over £2,000 was introduced. The 
duty is levied as a percentage of the net capital value of the total estate, ranging 
from 1 per cent on estates worth £2,000 to.80 per cent on those worth more than 
£1,000,000. Some examples are given below. 


Net capital value of total estate 

Kate per cent 
of duty 

Exceeding 

Not exceeding 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5,000 

7.500 

3 

10,000 

12,500 

6 

20,000 

25.000 

15 

50,000 

60,000 

35 

100,000 

150,000 

50 

500,000 

- 750.000 

70 

1,000,000 


80 


(Source: Financial Staiemeot 1949>50.) 

Legacy and Sucesssion Duties were abolished by coosohdatiog them with Estate 
duties by the Finance Act, 1949. 

(iv) Duties 

The Finance Act, 1947, doubled various stamp duties, incIucUog those on convey* 
ance and transfers' by way of sate or voluntary disposiuons. In the case of stocks 
(other <han <^ioaiai) and marketable securities the duties were doubled throughout, 
but the full double duty in the case of other property b not reached until the con* 
^deration exceeds £1,9S0. Between £1,500 and £1,950 there b a graduated scale 
of increases, and below £1,500 the duty remains the same as before. 

The duties on leases, other than certain small transactions, were affected, also on 
leases of aUotment, etc., maikctable securities to bearer, share warrants and stock 
certiheates to bearer, mortgage, bond, debenture, covenant, etc., loan capital and 
bonus issues, etc. In 1949 the duly on bonus issues of securiUcs made after the 
date of the Budget Statement was abolished. Other obsolete or unimportant duties 
were also repealed. 

(v) Customs and Excise 

Total receipts in lWS-9 were provisionally £1,557 millions <i.c. £10 millions more 
than the estimate), of which Customs yielded £823 millions and Excise £734 nuilions. 
The estimates for the current financial year arc Customs £856 millions and Excise 
£679 nulhons, toialiing £1,535 miihoas. 

The Customs duty of 6d. per lb. oo Empire tea was repealed and ihe 8d. duty 
on ron-Empitc tea was reduced by fid- to 2d. per lb. The duty on imported beer 
was reduced by £1 Is. per barrel of 36 salloos, irrespective of gravity, and on suti 
light wines, other than bottled, by 12s. per gallon. There was a considerable 
reduction in Customs duties on Imported sugar. An increased rate was imposed 
oo matches and mechanical Ughicrs. 

The Lxcl&c duties on beer and wines wrere reduced by the same amount as the 
Customs duucs. Tlic Lxcisc duty on sugar was considerably reduced. That on 
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matches and mechanical lighten was increased in about the same proportion as 
the Customs duty. 

(vi) Entertatnment Duty 

Reduced duties on payments for admission to “living” entertainments, from 
30ih May, 1943, were among the IMS Budget measures. Duty on a price oHcm 
than Is. was repealed ; the duty was levied at the rale of Id. per 5d. or pan of 5d. 
on that part of the price above Is. CxcmpUoni were granted for admissi^ to 
certain entertainments in rural areas; the scope of these exemptions was extended by 
the 1M9 Finance Act, 

(vii) Purchase Tax 

A great simplification of the complex system of purchase tax rales first Introduced 
in 1940 was proposed in the IMS Budget. The whole range is now rwlassificd into 
four categories, exempt, 33i per cent, 66| percent, and 100 per cent, of the wholesale 
'alue. 

The majority of “ utility ” articles, essential domestic and industrial apphanew 
and equipment and surgical appliances are exempt. Non-utility clothing, certain 
domestic and office fittings including lighting applianc«, wirel^ receiving sett 
and most essential toilet preparations, drugs and medicines and passenger road 
vehicles are charged at 33 i per cent Soft furnishing fabrics (non-utility), the 
majority of domestic and office furniture (non-ulility), musical instruments, tion' 
industrial, military or scientific photography equipment, space and vvaier hwiing 
appliances of a kind suitable for operation from electric and gas mams, and most 
passenger road vehicles of a retail value of mote than £1,280 come wthm the 665 per 
cent range. The *' luxury ” group, charged at 100 per cent includes articles made 
of fur, domestic cases, bags, etc., nude of leather, hide or skin, clocks, viratehes 
and accessories made wholly or largely of piedous metal, ether precious metahware, 
jewellery, mimrs and cut glass ware, other precious and semi*precious articles and 
perfumes. 


(viii) Post Office Charges 

Local telephone call charges in Great Dntain and Northern Ireland were increased 
by 50 per cent. 


(e) Financial Controb 

niree important financial Bills, designed to include all the rancliOns nerasary to 
implement the Government’s economic policy, became 
Ue Dank 0 / England Act, 1M6. contains powers which if used rouM wrl a 
considerable influence on the pattern of short-term The 

(.Control and Guarantees) Act, 1M6. was designed to control 
Capital Market and to encourage real capital development 

The Exchange Control Act, 1947, b an instrument through whi^ of 

of Britain’s foreign resources and income b made possible while the problem of 
scarce currencies remains. 


(i) The Dank of England Act 

Under thb Act, existing capital stock was transferred to mJmh? 

by government stock, the latter rcdremablc at par, with not Lss than three months 

Governor! de^u^^overaor and Directors, reduced from 24 to 16. are now 

mSt iS^aiWd'^se. designed to co-ordinate general 
of industry, gives new powers over the commercial banking system. The iniliauve 
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rests with the bank, which may, in the public interest, request information from an<i 
moke recommendations to the banks without Treasury sanction ; the latter, however, 
cannot direct the banks without the agreement of the Bank. No such request or 
recommendation may be made with respect to the affairs of any particular customer, 
nor may a banker be compelled to put such a request into effect without an oppor- 
tunity of making representations. 

(ii) The Borro)ving {Control attd Gmrantees) Act 

The first provision of this Act gives the Treasury permanent powers of controllins 
Capital Issues on the lines of Rcgulaiion 6of the Defence (Finance) Regufacions of 
1939. which had already been extended for five years to bridge the gap between 
war-time and normal peace-time mofailisauon of resources. The Act provides for 
Treasury control of the borrowing (other than from a bank in the normal course 
of business) of over £10,000 in any twelve months, and of the raamg of money ,* 
the issue of securities and the ciftailation of offers of overseas securities for sub- 
scription, sale or exchange is also controlled. (This control remains in the hands 
of the Capital Issues Committee.) 

It is also provided that the Treasury may guarantee loans for the reconstructioo 
or development of industry, provided that the aggregate capital amount (principal 
and interest only) of the loans in respect of which guarantees are issued in any nne 
financial year shall not exceed £50 millions. 

(iii) The ExcAongf Control Act 

The control of sterling exchange, and the centrabsation of Britain's foreign 
resources and income, were an essential part of our economic mobilisation for total 
war. Such control is still an esseotbl of our economic equipment, although 

numerous Defence (Finance) Regulations issued during the war lost their raison 
d'itre with the end of the war and the growth of new types of financial problems. 
Tht Exchange Control Act cut out unnecessary regubtions and added appropriate 
ones where necessary, le., it amended the controls to suit e.tis(mg conditions. 

The Act restricts dealing in gold and foreign currencies except with authorised 
dealers who are obliged to buy from and sell to the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and requires the surrender by sate to authorised dealers of holdings of specified 
currencies. The maintenance of exchange rates is based on. and the ceotraJ supply 
of exchange fed tlirough, this ultimate canalisation of transactions. 

Payments to pemins outside the Scheduled Territories without Treasury po^' 
mission are prohibited ; permission is, however, freely given for payments for 
authorised current transactions. There is also a probibiiion of payments within 
the Scheduled Territories as consideration for or in association with the acquisition 
of money or property outside the Scheduled Territories. 

War-time control over the issue and transfer of securities where non-rcsidcnls 
arc concerned still applies, but a new control over foreign and bearer securities was 
introduced by the Act. Under peacetime conditions new safeguards were needed 
to prevent the unauthorised transfer of Briush-oNvned sccuriues to foreign owner- 
ship. Exislingconirols were adequate in the case ofsecurities on n United Kingdom 
register, but it was impossible to exercise eomrol over the others, vie., British bearer 
securities and foreign secunlics. For thu reason such securities are now required 
to be lodged with an approved bank. OwncrsJiip is, of course, not affected, but 
the document of title must remain with the bank. 

The export and import of currct^ notes ond securities ore still controlled, and 
powers arc provided to giard against evasion of proper pajmeal for our export 
of goods. There are also provisions concerning the prompt collection of debu, 
the control of foreign subsidiaries and related matters. 



Exchange control Js necessary to prevent capital 
it clearly serves the national interest, and to 

of short-term capital as so disturbed our p^war X” 

capital movements are not easy to distmguish^from cunent t . 

range of foreign payments must be supervised. 

(iv) Price Control . ... 

Price control dates from the Prkes of Go0(U Act, yy by 
to prevent the prices of certain poods as jiy ^ jjfs the speciBed basic 

a sum erealer than the merense m good, are 

pnccs were those m force on 2 Ist Septem^, !».>». ,, order 

defined in Board of Trade Orders, and price increases are all subject to 

A Central Price Reprlation ?S™ln connection 

up under the Act, the former to adaise ahii .““”1“ ° J„„i,,jes, the latter 

mth the Act and to co-ordinate »>' i, ordSmade thereunder. 

concerned primanly With enforcement of the Act ana Houm in the 

Further provisions and amendments 5° °^^°^ynctiom”f the Central Free 
Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, *** . , ijje new Act. 

Regulation Committee correspondingly enlarsed to ,7;; 

Government price control over a *[l|omumeTEOods other than food, 

of the Board of Trade, which Soods. the 

the responsibility of the Ministry oj" i^^Ministnes of Work* and Supply, 
control of which is exercised on behalf of the M _ . .jj, exception of 
Raw materials are the respomimt). controlled tespecuvelj by 

metals, buildins matenala, and coal. ml. elc^wn^ a™ 
the Ministries of Supply, Wo'l<>. «"d Fuel r^P .ecordonce with the re- 
in certain cases the trader Is o>>li^ ■» .Sh profit remains ihe same as 

qulremcnt* of the Prices of Goods .jj -jbe majonty of other 

before the war. This applies to certam “yeluntary agreements made 

prices arc subject either to maximum prirtoraw or appropriate 

between the Central Price “rth«e two methods is the same. 

Department) and traders. The^oer^ rthii-aiion to fix hiS prices as stipulated 
Maximum price orders remove the profit for him. subject, where 

by the Act. and, instead, fix his pr»« or exceed in any 

practicable, to an overriding add to the cost price a fixed gross 

circumstances. The wholesaler and subject in certain cases to a 

margin to cover both expenses and ^ ^y a fixed net margin 

ceiling price. The manufacturer lawful pnee, the iatier being the price 

on cost, or by means of a ” standstill on bis »wi 

as controlled by the Prices of Goods consumer goods and 

Maximum pnee orders fixing cahng p cliiefly essentials such as clothing, 

raw materials. Certain of the "'““"^f^^utlhiy arc subject to orders made 
furniture, ctci, many of which are ci ^ majonty, however, and all 

under the Goods and Services erters made under Defence Reguta- 

the raw materials in this group, are subjeci so 

lions, fixing ceiling prices, subject to orders made under 

A wide range ofnon-oiility ceiling prices, or standstills on a 

ihc Coodx andserxlces lost plus a fixed percenUgc. 

“ V-r -r r»^ficreb. rebbb of rew mu.relul. refUm 

'“iSuSt; of U.. Ib,ch«u.r rejneunrea ,u .h. I loure of Commore on lire 



February, 1948, that a large category of goods was to be transferred from Ae 
provisions of the Prices of Goods Act, 1939, to a standstill on prices charged during 
the two months ended 31st January, 1948, and that the Schedule of Costs m 
maximum price orders where goods are subject to cost plus was to be amended, so 
that any labour costs attributable to a wage increase after the date of the While 
Paper should not be taken into account in ftxing prices. 

The Erst standstill orders published by the Board of Trade in accordance with 
this change in price control policy came Into force on 3rd May, 1948. They cover 
most cotton and woollen textiles, clothing and footwear, certain domeshc goods 
including pottery and hoIlQw*warc, and a very wide range of goods included in the 
“ Miscellaneous " category. 

In general, the manufacturer’s maximum price is fixed at the lowest price charged 
for similar goods in the “ b^ic ” period, in most cases the two months ended 31st 
January, 1948. Where seasonal trades are concerned, the basic period is the two 
months preceding the date of the last sale, provided that sales were made in the tea 
months preceding 30th November, 1947. 

Certain manufacturer's prices are left as before (where previous control was 
adequate), viz., cost plus a prescribed percentage, but any increase in wages, salari« 
or commission agreed to after 14lh February, 1948, may no longer be included in 
the assessment of cost. 

The price for new types of goods, and goods not sold witlrin any period above, is 
cost of production and safe plus a prescribed percentage, but, again, increases fo 
wages, etc., may not be included m cost. 

The maximum price that wholesalers, retailers and other distributors may charge 
is, in general, the price paid by them plus a prescribed percentage. 

The general purpose of the proposed orders b to provide, so far as b possible 
within the field of price control, that for a wide range of goods there will no price 
or profit increase sufficient to strengthen increased wage demands. They are 
designed both to replace out'Of>date controb and to combat inilatioo. 

(v) Capital Invesimenl 

The size of the total investment programme depends on the ability of the nation 
to match Its invcsCinent needs with monetary savings and supplies of material and 
labour. It is the Government's intention to maintain a large investment programme 
allhough the proposals for 1949 as set out above have been modified in llie liglit 
of recent developments m Britain's balance of payments situation. The investment 
policy depends too for its success upon a voluntary limiting of consumption in order 
to maintain the supply of materiab necessary for such a programme and to prevent 
infiationary pressure from exerting an influence on prices. 

There arc still physical limitations on the size of the investment programme possible; 
steel and timber in particular are in short supply. Britain is dependent on North 
American sources for a large proportion of imports of soft tim^r, and these were 
alTectcd by the stand>sull on doltar purchases announced in June, 1949. 

A large proportion of gross invesimcnt must go to maintenance and replacement. 
In a highly developed community like Dntain the total stock of fixed capital is so 
large that maintenance costs arc ioeviiably very great. Consequently the resources 
whkh can be devoted to new investment are. in the circumstances, suicily limited. 

Nevertheless a large investment programme is vital now to ensure a high Jc'cl 
of future production and to provide adequate roads, schools, houses and other 
necessities. This investment must be financed and this can be done w ithout inflation 
only if the community scu aside adequate sums from iu current income through 
savings. 
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withhold the grant without presenting a report and seeking the approval of Parlia- 
ment. The total grant for 1948-49 was about £50 milJions, and that for 1949-50 
will be about the same amount. 

Nationalised transport and electricity undertakings will, in lieu of rates, make 
payments to be distributed by the Minister to the rating authorities. 

(/) Finance Corporations 

There are two finance corporaiioos designed to supplement existing capital 
market institutions. Before the war certain types of industrial and commercial 
borrower experienced difficulty in meeting their needs through the existing market 
machinery, and the corporations provide a new source of finance for British industry. 
The joint finance will come almost entirely from joint bank funds. The capital and 
loan power of the corporations is limited to a towl of £1 70 nullions out of which 
the banks arc authorised to provide all the loans (£130 millions) and £14J millions 
in share capital. 

(i) T/te Industrial and Commercial finance Corporation 
I.C.F.C. caters especially for the small borrower. Its funciion is to make loans 
which normally would be too long for bank credit, or too short and too snull for 
the new issue market. In the past such loans have been raised from a variety of 
sources, through merchant banks, hire-purchase Institutions, etc., or through 
private negotiations. The Corporation not only extends these facilities but canalises 
them, providing centraiised maebtoe/y* not previously in existence, to cater for 
highly varied needs and circumstances. 

The ^rporacion is a developtog lostitutioo, the significance of whieb cannot 
clearly be seen before it has had Ume to develop its own porucular sphere of business 
within the framework of financial machinery. It is not a banking institutfon, and 
although its shareholders ate the member banks, the conduet of its business is 
entirely In Its own bands. 

Them axe two main types of business performed by the Corporation. It provides 
advance* repayable by insulmenu over p«iod$ up to twenty years at four to four 
and a half per cent. It also provides ** risk *’ capital by taking up preference or 
ordinary shares, or notes carrying an option to convert into shares. The policy in 
such cases of permanent financing is to participate both in the risk and the profit, 
to insist that part of the latter be ploughed bock into the business, and to maintain 
regular contact with the borrower in whose bands alone, however, the business of 
management remains. 

(ii) The Finance Corporation for Industry 
This Corporation is designed to operate on a much larger scale than l.CJ'.C 
It is intend^ to cater for Uic long-term capital needs of firms or industries which 
should, in the national interest, be in a position to borrow, but for some reason, 
financial or otherwise, are not in a position to raise capital through the ordinary 
channels. Its purpose u to provide finance for Industry with a view to assisting in 
speedy re^blhiauon or development in the national interest, thereby also assisting 
in the moimenonce end increase, if necessary, of employmcot. 

It is not concerned with the management ^industry ; its scope b purely financial, 
and concerned boili with post-war rccoostruciioo needs and with long-term indusina! 
development. 

r.C.1. b a private limited company owned JoinUy by a large group of insurance 
companies, trust companies, and the Bank of England in the proportion of 40 : 30 : 30 
per cent respectively. The bulk of the Corporation’s resources is provided by the 
Clearing and Scottish banks. The Corporation u formally independent of the 
auihonties. 


The banks provide favourable terms for P.CI/s borrowngs, and since ^ 
hlter's policy to pay only moderate dividends on its capital, it is in a posi 

offer special terms to borrowers. 

F.C.I. is expected to cater largely for basic indostncs, although in ite first period 
it operated in a wide field including diesel engineering, shipping, 
turbines, electrical components, etc. It Is, like I.C.F.C, a developing i 

4. RATIONING 
(a) Food 

Food rationing in the United Kingdom was jnt^uced by the Government in 
January, 1940, for butter, bacon and sugar. Rationing ^ cximded until y 
important foods were controlled by rauoniog or other distribution s«emes. Brea 
'^as rationed from July, 1946. to July, 1948. and preserve from Mwh. 1941, w 
December, 1948. Under the ordinary rationing scheme the consumer is restn 
to a fixed quantity of each food for a fixed period. 

Weekly Rations and Allowances for Domestic Consumers Co) at 30th September, 1949. 


Normal 

Adult 


Meat 
Bacon . . 
Butter 
Margarine 
Cooking fat 
Cheese (e) 
Sugar idi 
Milk, fresh 




Points (per 4-wcck. period) . • '• 

Chocolate and iwcels (per 4-week 
period) * • 


ls.4d.(« 


3 oz. 
4oz. 
4oz. 
2oz. 

2 oz. 

8 oz. 

2-31 pints 
according to 
seasoo 


2 oz. (e) 
24 

16 oz. 


Child under 
5 years old 


8d. 

3 oz. 

4 oz. 

4 oz. 

2 oz. 

2 oz. 

8 or. 

Child 0-1 : 
12 pints; 
Child 1-5 : 

7 pints : 
Adolescent 
(S-18) t 31 

Handicapped] 
child (5-16); 
7 pints 

24 


Expectant 

Mother 


2s. Od. 

3 ez. 

4 oz. 

4 oz. 

2 oz. 
2oz. 

8 02 . 

7 pints extra 


^ — : . . .occial allowances of foodstuffs 

(u) Certain classes of invalids |{V ^,„^^jaiiorHof the Pood Rationing 

In accordance with sca'cs^scdOT l^ ^^^»™^^^j R^rch Council 

(Special Diets) Advisory Commtilee additional ration of Is.4<l. 

til) Coal miners working underyrowu s eaieicorics of workers without 

(e) Special cheese ration ofU oz. i»l^«n Vanciw of special 

,0 ro, 
Arn,.C«ob.r, 

(r) 3 oz. for persons over 70. 
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Faints Rationing Scfieiiie 

A more 0exible system of rationing to covera wide range of other foods U provided 
by the ** points ” scheme. Each consumer is atiowed in a period of four weeks, a 
given number of “points’* which can be spent at any shop at which the foods 
included in the scheme are available. Points values are varied periodically to balance 
supply and demand. 

TTie following foods are included (September, 1949) in the scheme : canned meats, 
certain types of canned fish, rice, dried fruits, injported canned fruit, canned beans 
and tomatoes, condensed milk, certain types of special cheeses, syrup and treacle, 
mincemeat, table jellies, shredded suet, sueet bisoiits. 

Examples of points values (at 30th September, 1949) are : — 

Biscuits (chocolate) .. .. id points per lb. 

„ (sweet or semi-sweet) 10 points per lb. 

Canned Sardines . . . . I poiat per snull tin. 

Canned Salmon . . . . 12 to 28 points per 1 lb. tin according to 

grade. 

Currants and Sultanas . . 12 points per lb. 

Special distribution sehemes 

The following foods are not strictly “rationed" but are conirolJed through 
distribution schemes: milk, eggs, oranges and bananas. 

£ggx : Ordinary consumers normally receive one egg at each allocatioB. 58 
allocations were made la 1947, and 7d in 1948. Children between 6 months 
and 2 years and certain classes of invalids receive priority supplies at the rale of 
3 eggs a week. Expectant mothers receive an extra shell egg at each allocation 
and c-xpectant mothers and children under i a point-free packet of dried egg 
every eight weeks. 

Oranges: Allocatioos are made as supplies are available. Restriction is 
suspended when supplies are plentiful. Children under 5 have priority when 
supplies arc limited. 

Bananas : Allocations ate nude, when supplies are available, to children and 
adolescents under 18, to expectant mothers and to persoiu over 70. 

Welfve Foods Sertlce 

The Welfare Foods Service, which from 21$( July, 1946, became ossocisled with 
the Fatmly Allowances Scheme, provides certain specified goods at subsidised rates 
for expectant mothers, children and adolcsccots. The foods are — milk, at ltd. a 
pint to expectant mothers, children under S, and handicapped children between S 
and 16 who are unable to attend school ; uatiOTol dried niitk, at lOJd. a tin to 
children under oneyear as an alternative to liquid milk ; orange j'uice, at 5d. a bottle 
to expectant mothers and children under 5 ; cod liver oil free ofeharge to expectant 
mothers and children under 5 ; vitamin A and D ublets, free ofeharge to expectant 
mothers os an oKemattve to cod liver oil and also to motheis for 30 weeks after 
confmcircDU 

Naiioaal milk exxoa is supplied ro young persons under 2l who arc employed 
workers, students, or members of youth organisations, for sale at a maximum price 
of lid. for a third of a pint, and orange jciioe jelly for patients in hospitals. 

Milk and orange juice are supplied free to those unable to pay for them. 
Sch^lchiWren receive oae-third of a pint of milk free daily in school and the 
provision of meals in schools is being extended as rapidly as circumstances permit 
(see under El>ucv770^). 

Catering Cslablishnienti 

Coupons are not required lo be suircndered for meals taken in catering esisblisli- ' 
ments, but persons sia}lng in a catering establishment for four nights or more must 
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produce their ration books to the management in order that the appropriate 
coupons may be cancelled. 

Supplies of rationed or controlled foods to catering establishments are restricted 
to amounts roughly equivalent lo those obtained by the domestic consumer. The 
alloRance is, in general, related to the aumbn' of meals or hot beverages sened. 

Spraal higher scales of allowances apply to industrial works canteens, commercial 
catering establishments catering wholly or mainly for industrial workers, schools, 
nurseries, youth centres, etc. Industrial cantMos are divided into two classes, 
those serving workers in specified heavy industries (Category A) receiving larger 
allowances than others. 

A pie scheme, for the distribution of meat pies and packed meals, operates in 
rural areas for the benefit of agricultural workers without canteen facilities. 

(b) Soap 

From Nov-ember, 1949, each consumer will be entitled to 8 instead of? “rations ” 
of soap per 8-week period. A“ ration “roaybeany one of the following quantities : 
4 02 . of hard soap ; 3 02 . of toilet soap ; 6 oz, of soft soap ; 6 02 . of No. 1 soap 
powder ; 12 oz. of No. 2 soap powder; 3 02 . of soap flakes ; J pint of No. 1 liquid 
soap ; 1 pint of No. 2 liquid soap. 

Qiildren under 2 are entitled to 8 “rations" per 4-wtefc period, nod cblldreo 
betw«n 2 and 5, 9 “ rations " per S-wcek period. Speci.il allowances arc granted 
<0 chimney sweeps and limbless persons. 

(e) Domestic Fuel 

Fhcl supplies are controlled under the Fuel and Unhung (.Coal) Order, 1941, 
’Ahicb came into force in January, 1942. 

Domestic coal and c^ite are rationed. Allowances for the vear 1st May, 1949- 
30ih April, 1950, are as follows 

(a) House and Kitthen Coal and Coalite 

Southern Regions— the maximum for the 12 months is 34 cwt , of which 
not mote than 20 cwt. may be supplied between 1st May and 31st October, 
and not more than 24 cwt in the winter penod, November-Aprd. 

Horthern Regions— fiie maximum for the 12 months is 50 cwt., of which 
not more than 20 cw1. may be supplied between 1st May and 3 1st October, 
and not more than 30 cwr. during the winter period. 

(h) Coke,Anthraa(e. fVelshandKentDrySteamCcolandaUmanufaeturfd/uels 
other than Coalite 

The ma-ximum for the 12 monihs is 40 cwt, of which not more than 20 


cwt. may be supplied each six-month period May-October or November- 
April. 

(f) Consumers who rely entirely on coal for cooking or who have other special 
needs may apply to the local Fuel Overseer for additional supplies. 


(d) Petrol and Tratel 
( 1 ) Petrel: 


The basic petrol ration, which was provided for private cars and motor cjclcs 
from Septemter, 1939, when motor fuel rationing began, until June, 1942. was 
revived in June, 1945. Owing to Briuin's shortage of dollar funds it was found 
necessary os a measure of economy 10 suspend the basic muon again as from 
Isl October. 1947. 

The position was reviewed in the spnng of 1948 in ihc light of a report by an 
independent Commitice which was set up to advise on measures to strengthen the 
provisions against evasions of the petrol rattening regulations. The Committee 
recommended hirer elu that to prectude substantial misuse of petrol it should be 
arranged (tut petrol foreornmervioJ vehicles shouid be d}-cd rrd and should contain 
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a chemical detector and that severe pcoalties ^ould be imDosed on dealers wbo 
supplied commercial red petrol for use in private motor vehicles and on private 
motorists in whose car or motor cyda such petrol was found. 

These measures and a further cut in allowances for goods vehicles have enabled a 
standard ration to be provided for unrestricted use in respect of private cars and 
motor cycles without increasing the existing rate of consumption of moloc fuel in 
the United Kingdom. 

From Ist June, 1948, a standard ration of petrol sufficient for about SO miles 
motoring a month (t.e., about onc'third of the basic cation at (he August, 1946- 
October, 1947, level) was made available in respect of all currently licensed private 
cars and motor cycles. This was doubled for lha June-October period, 1949. 
From Ist May no reduction front supplementary allowances for business, professional 
and necessary domestic purposes has been made on account of the standard ration. 
Petrol /or Overseas Fisi/orj ; From I9lb Apnl, 1948, visitors from outside the 
British irics who bring a private car or motor cycle with them or who buyaaetfone 
in the United Kingdom for subsequent export are allowed petrol sufficient for the 
direct journey from port of entry or place of purchase to their furthest destination 
in the United Kingdom and thence to their port of departure, plus a tounng allow- 
ance Sufficient for 600 miles for a stay of up to 14 days, or for 800 miles for a slay of 
between 15 and 21 days, or for 1,000 miles for a stay of over 21 days and up to one 
calendar month. 

For visitors slaying more than one month allowances for the equivalent of an 
additional 3(X) miles motoring per month will be made for a second or third month. 
No special allowances will be issued for longer visits, but coupons will be valid for 
six months from the date of arrival or purchase of car. The maximurp touring 
allowance for a stay of three months or more will therefore provide 1,600 miles 
motoring. 

(il) Overseas Travel : 

A travel ban was imposed from Ist October, 1947, till 30ih April, 194S, by the 
suspension of provision of foreign currency for the purpose of pleasure frevcl 
abroad. 

Pleasure travel with allowances of £50 in a year for adults and £35 for cluldrcn 
under 15 is now permitted to the following cuuntrim ; Austria, Otnimik, Francs, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swiuerland. For 
visits to Bclpum and Luxembourg the limits of individual expenditure arc £35 for 
adults and £25 for children and total expenditure by United Kingdom tourists is 
limited to £1.1 million in the year May, 1949. to May, 1950. Total cxpcndjlurc 
on tourist travel in Swiucrland is limited to about £4.5 miUiona. 

5. INDUSTRY 
( 0 ) Overall Pattern 

Tlie first fact which distinguishes the Qniish economy from those of other 
countries is the marked predoniinartcc of industry otcr agriculture, excluding 
such basic Industries and services as micung, transport, distributive trades and 
commerce, which In ihcir difTcreni ways serve all other forms of economic activity, 
and Uking manufacturing industry alone, it will be found that the latter cmplojs 
seven limes as many people as agriculture. 

In tlic absence of an up-to-date Census of Production the best indicaUon of 
the pattern of industry can be obtained from the dlvinbuiion of the employed 
population, deducting from the total. 22,170.000 In July, 1949. those engaged In 
National and Local Government Service, 1,467.000. IMblic Utility Services 307.000. 
Transport and Shipping 1,809,000, Commerce and ruunce and professional and 
personal serwee 3,926.000. the duUtbuUv« trades 2,771,000, Uuildmg and Ci'tl 
engineering 1,497,000, ud Muung and Quarrytog 864,000. 
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This kavcs those engaged in agrfcaftwc, horticaflure and fishing l,2S0.000 and 
in the manufacturing industries 8,249,000 (of whom 1,973,000 were working on 
export ordenl. ^ 

The figure for manufacturing industries need not be analysed completely. The 
Mhh/rv of Labour Cazttte tSepiembef, 1949) gave the figures set out below relating 
to employees in various industry groups. The difTercnce of 266,000 in the two 
totals represents employers ; the first total refers to total employment and the second 
to employees only. 


Industry Group 

No. of 
Employees 
(OOO's) 

Metal Manufacture 

493-J 

Shipbuilding and Ship-repairing . . 

2f5S 

Engineering and Electrical Got^s 

J.584-3 

Motors, AircraA and other Vehicles 

894 5 

Metal Goods (including Scientific Instru- 


menls) 

608-7 

(Themicals. &tplosive$. Oils, Paints, etc. .. 

435-1 

Textiles 

974 9 

Leather and Leather Goods 

77-8 

CTolhing 

507-5 

Boots and Shoes 

154-4 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

732 8 

Woodworking and FUfTuture 

280-5 

Paper and Printing 

481-1 

Bricks, Poticry, Gloss, Cast Stone and 



3108 

Other Manufiicluring Industries . . 

23M 

Total 

7.983 4 


{.Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette, September, 1949.) 

(b) Basic Industries 

The review of Crit.'un's post-war economic problems above stressed the important 
contribution Britain's manufacturing industry must make to the solution of overseas 
payments difiieuKies. A rough caJeubtion attributes one-GBh of Bniish manu- 
bcturingcosts to imported materials, four-fifths loioiemaJ costs ; apart from labour, 
chiefly transport and fuel and power. Primaiy importance in the post-war period 
has therefore been attached to reorganising and improving the efficiency of certain 
“basic” industries. These industries arc “basic” in the sense that they provide 
a general basis for all industrial output ; and an important part of manufactu^g 
costs. In addition to transport (which is dealt with in Section IV) the “ basic ” 
industries may be taken as coal, gas aod electricity. Although steel is itself a manu- 
facturing iodustiy m the usual sense of the word, its contnbutioo to industry is so 
general that h can also be taken as a “ basic ” iodustiy. 

L^corfanfsat/on of the Basle Industries 

The Govemmertt in power has elected to apply Uic policy of nationalisation (sec 
P- 38) to these industries, i e , transport, coal, gas, clecincity and steel. Of these. 
Acts of Parliament are already on the Statute Book m regard to transport, coal, 
gas and electricity. A Bill rebling to the nationalisation of steel, introduced into 
the House of Commons in October, 1948,recrived Royal Assenl24lh November, 1949. 





CoNsi^tpnoN OF Gas zn Great Britain, 19A6 



Gas Sold 
mo. cu. feet 

Percentage 

V ’OOO's of 
Meters 

Domestic 

293,670 

65-8 

10,922 

Industrial 

92,145 

20-7 

' 105 

Commercial . . , . . 

53,445 

11-9 

580 

Miscellaneous . . , . . 

6,826 

1-6 

6 

Total 

446,086 

100 0 

11,613 


{Source : Ministry of Fuel and Power : Statistical Digest 1946-7.) 


The following figures of production relate to both statutory and non-scacutoiy 
undertakings. 


Gas Production— Weekly Averages 


Million Therms 



Made at Gasworks 

Bought from Coke- 
ovens 

Total available at 
Gasworks 

B SBI 


■BjB^ffiB^m 










^B 




BSlB 





(Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics.) 


(iit) The ElearlcUy Supply Industry 

The EiedricUy Act, 1947, became law on 13th August, 1947. On 1st April, 1945, 
under the Act, the great mojoriiy ofexisting electricity undertakings in Great itntain 
were dissolved and their assets were vested in one existing public body, and Sheen 
new public bodies created by the Act. Tbe broad effect of the Act is to vest genera- 
tio.n and mains transmission assets (including the existing “Grid") in a centra] 
body known as tbe BriUsh Electricity Aulhority, and the disinbutlon assets in 
fourteen Area Boards wbo receive their supply from tbe Central Authority. In a 
defined area covering the North of Scoilajnd. however, both generation and dis- 
tribution assets arc vested in one existing public body, the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board set up under the Hidro-Elecirie Development {Scotland) Act, 
1943. Tbe Act does not apply to Northern Ireland. As in the mtg of gas, the 
new arrangements for electricity supply repbee a complicated structure of ownership 
which has developed since (he first Electric U^tlrtg Act was passed In tSSZ The 
mosaic pattern of electnaty supply in Britain has been built up by the Parliamentary 
granlcfexcJasiveriehts to supply coosuincrs in a given area. 

Ceneraiton in Great Britain lias hitherto been carried out by authorised 
undertakers, by certain power company stations other than authorised underuken, 
by certain railway and transport aulhomics for (heir own use. by the pnncipal factory 
and colliery trades for their own use, by the North of Scotland Hydrri-niecirk Board, 
and by the Central Electricity Board at one sution. Since 1926 generation has been 
progressively cooctnuated in “Klcoed stations'* under the directional control of, 
bm not owned by. the Central Dcctncity Board. 
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TABLE I 

Source of Generation by Authorised Undertakers in 1946 


rSbarce 

A/«. Units 

Percentage 

Steam Plant — 



From coal, coke and oil firing 

.. 42,m .. 


From waste heat and refuse . . 

• a 43 . . 

.. Oil 

Water Power Plant 

a. 1,128 .. 


Oil Engine Plant 



Gas Engine Plant 

1 .. 

•• 

Total 

. a 43,984 . . 

.. 10000 


(Source : Ministr> of Fuel and Po«tr : Statistical Digest 1946-7.) 

Out of a total of 42,5S0 rruUian units generated tn 1947 at the 334 stations owned 
or leased by authorised undertakers alone, 40.855 million units or 96 per cent wxre 
generated at 140 selected stations. The IM non-sclectcd stations accounted for 
only 4 percent of this total.* ... j. 

Since 1933 production of electricity in Great Britain has been rapidly «^d«L 
but demand has increased even mote rapidly. The figutes of production in Table 2 
relate to Authorised Undertakers. 

TABLE 2 






1938 

1947 

Authorised undertaken 

(including power company 



stations) 

Public Authorities 
Companies 

Railway Authorities 


13,143 

11,229 

1,331 

24,475 

18,105 

1,404 


Although output has been greaUy espanded. during the war it to 

postpone mech needed expansion end replacement nf penerauns plant. TTn> tar 
provided severe problems of capacity tn relation to letal demand and pamculatly 
in relation lo peak demand. Estensive schemes for stasgerms the load srete pot 
into operation infte wiolers of miS and l9«-!>, and these vnll again he necess^ 
in the winter of 1949-50. The following table shows the mxTimum capacity which 
it is hoped will be a>ailable and the estimated peak demand. 


Capacttv Available at Peak 



Assuming 15% 
out of service 

Assuming 10% 
out of service 

1949-50 1 

10,400 

11,000 

1950-51 

11400 

12.000 

1951-52 

12.800 

13.500 

1952-53 

14,200 

15.000 


12.500 

13.300 

14.100 

14.900 


1,500—2,100 

1,300—1.900 

600—1,300 

0—700 


(Source : Economic Survey for 1949.) 


o4 tnoipert 
«c., for ID^ 
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li) Coal 

The coal-mining Industry was brought into public ownership by the Coal Indus W 
Nationalisation Act, which became law on litli July, 1W6. The ownership of the 
mineral rights had already passed to the Stale under tfic Coal Mines Act of I9Js- 
The assets of the concerns iaki;n o\er were vested in Uic N.CD. on 1st Janiwry, 1947, 
and with the exception of a few small tiunes arc now operated by the Natio^ Coal 
hoard set up by the former Act. The property taken 0>-cf by the N.CB. included 
•ome 1 ,500 collieries (formerly owned by some 800 concenu). Over 400 small mines, 
nearly half the country’s coking and by-product plants, about 1,000,000 acres of 
land, 100,000 dwelling-houses, 200,000 railway svagons, wharves, and much ot^ 
property. Tire N.CB. employs about three-quarters of a million people- Tltf 
Coal Nationalisation Act docs not apply to Northern Ireland, where little coal « 
worked. The N.C.B. is responsible to the Minlsterof Fuel and Power, who exercises 
a general supervUion over the programmes and operations of the Board. 

Coal b Britain's key industry, supplying over nine-tenths of the primary sources 
of power. The N.CB. Js undertaking a complete reorganisation of the industry 
as a long-term project extending over many years. An account of the llrst steps 
con Im: found In the first three Annual Reports of the Board covering the period 
up to 3lst December, 1948. 

The immediate post-war task for the coal Isdustry is to raise the level of coal 
output. Substantbl increases both in total production and in products iiy per man 
are requited. The followirg key figures Illustrate the pre-war and post-war ^sitlon. 


TABLE 1 


Output 

Actual 

1947 

Target 

1948 

Aetual 

I94S 

Target 

1949 

Actual 
1st half 
1949 


ton. tons 

mn. tons 



mn, tons 

Deep • mined (52 






weeks) . . 

187-2 

200 

196-7 

202-207 

1024 

Opencast (52 weeks) 

10-2 

11 

11*7 

13 

6-2 


■OOOs 

'0003 

'OOOs 

'OOOs 

•000s 

Manpower on col- 






liery books at cod 






of period . . 

718 

750 

726 

736 

722 


TABLE 2 



Pro- 

duction 

Inland 

consump- 

tion 

Exports 

and 

bunkera 

End 

period 

Nos. on 
Colliery 

Av’ge Output 
(tonsperroanshift) 




Wkly. Av. 
•OOO’s 

.. 

V » 


Weekly Average : '000 tons 

tons 


face 

1937 

4.610 

3.623 

998 

NA. 



300 


3,506 

3,446 

164 

12,314 

709 


2-70 


3.647 

3,569 

176 

8,279 



2-76 


3,787 

3,547 

104 

16,356 



2 86 



3,698 

305 

14,567 



2-92 

(Isth 

alf) 

3.899 

323 

12.816 

726 

1-15 

3 00 


(Source : (I) Monthly Digest ofSlatistics ; (3) Economic Survey for 1948.) 
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(i?) Thf Cat Su/'j’fy fndustfjf 

The G« Supply Industry was brought Into public ownership by the Osi Act, 
I94S, which becAme law cn 3(hh July, IIW8. The assets of the concerns wJicn oser 
rat in twelve Arcs Hoards, set up under the Act. or» 1st May. 19-19, A central 
body known as the Css Council co-ordlnstea the octlvliies of the Area Hoards. 
Both the Gas Council anil the Area Hoirds are responsible to the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, the powers of the Minister In relation to these bodies being hid down 
in the Act. The property taken over by the Area Gas Hoards fneiudes that previously 
owned by over 1 ,000 ros undertakings In Great Britain. The Act docs not apply to 
Konhem Jrehni 

The Ct.is Act replaces a complicntcd legal structure of ownenhip. The Gas 
Supply Industry in Rritain has conshteil of undertakings owned by fo) local 
Authorities, (hi Statutory Companies, (f) Non-statuiory Companies. Different 
types of ownership have predominated indifferent areas, e g .in the south of England 
gas has been supplied almost entirely by companies ; in Scotland mainly by local 
authorities. The Gas Industry has been subject to estensive legislative control, 
including price and dividend control, fn addition to numerous General Acts and 
many hundreds of Departmental OrUen. there were in force, up to 1937, no fewer 
than 3.27S Private Acts and Special Orders rebimg Id gas supply. 

Gas supply in Great Britain is based on the carbonisation of coil, and to a small 
extent on gas oil. supplies of natural gates in Great Bniam being negligible. This Is 
iUustratsd by the foliowing facts relating to 1947. 

1. £aslf Afarer/n/i Conrumed 

Coal : 22.354.000 tons. 

Gas Oil : 171.765.000 gallons. 

2 . SOife KtaUfl'Js 

Gas : 432,413 million cubic feet. 

Coke ; 12-44 million teas. 

Tar S 2.274,000 tons. 

Benzole : 19 5 million gallons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia : 87.000 tons. 

tSouree : Ministry of Fuel and Power ; StatisUcal Digest 1946-7.) 


In 1947 there were 1 ,033 undertakings. Datnely 






Local Authorities 

275 

758.943 

36 5 

Statutory Companies 

402 

261,584 

605 

Non.Statuiory Companies .. 

•361 

11,884 

27 

TOTAt 

1,038 

• 432,413 

100 0 

Coke Oven Gas Purchased . . 


53,984 


Total Gas Available .. 


486.397 



(Source i Ministry of Fuel and Power : Statistical Digest 1946-7.) 


The principal use of gns in Britain is ft>r domestic heating and cooking. Fight 
families out of ten cook by gas, and noirly every household in the country'has a 
gas supply. Approximately two-thirds ofthe total gas sold is supplied for domestic 
purpioscs. and the remaining one-tbird for industrial, cotnmercial and other purposes. 
But industrial gas Is of growing icnportance. Suice 1938 the domestic consumption 
of gas has grown by 44 per cent, industrial conaumptioa by 70 per cent. Gas is 
used in some 4,000 industries and trades la Great Britain. , ‘ 




Consumption of Gas in Great Brttain, 1946 



Ga$ Sotd 
mo. cu. feet 

Percentage 

^ 'QOO's of 
Meters 

Domestic 

293,670 

65-8 

10,922 

Industrial 

9i.HS - 

20-7 

105 

Commercial .. > 

53,445 

11-9 


Miscellaneous 

6.826 

1-6 

6 j 


446,086 

lOOO 

11.613 1 


(Source ; MintsUy of Fuel and Power : Statistical Digest J946-7.) 


The foUoviing Gguies of production relate to both statutory and noa-statutoiy 
undertakings. 


Oas PaODUCIJON— W tEKlY AveraOEs 


Million Therms 



Made at Gasworks 

Bought from Coke- 
ovens 

Total available at 
Gasworks 


29-2 

2-7 

31'9 


34-2 

4-7 

38-9 


38-3 

4-8 

43-1 

^B 2x^fl 

39-5 

4-9 

44-4 


40 -S 

S-4 

46-2 


{Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics.) 


(iii) The Eleetrleny Supply Industry 

Ttis Electricity Ad, 1947, became Jaw on 13lh August, 1947. On Jst April, 1948, 
under the Act. the great majority of existing electriaiy UDdeitakings in Great Britain 
Here dissolved and their assets Here vested in one existing public body, cod fifteen 
new public bodies created by the Act. The broad cfTeci of the Act is to vest genera- 
tion and mains transmission assets (iocluding the custiog '‘Ond ") in a central 
body known as the British Electricity Authority, and the distribution assets in 
rourtecQ Area Boards nho receitv their supply from the Central Authority. In a 
defined area covering the North of Scotlmid, however, both generation and dis- 
trtbiHioa assets arc tested in oae existiag public body, the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board set up under the H}dro-Eleeirlc Deseloprrent {Scotland} Act, 
1943. The Act does not apply to Nortbem Ireland. As in the case of gas, the 
new arrangements for electricity supply repbee a complicated structure of ownership 
which has developed since (he first Electrle Lighung Act vvas passed in 1882. The 
mosaic pattern of elearicity supply in Britain has been built up by the Parliamentary 
grant of exclusive rights to supply consumers in a given area. 

Cenenilion in Great Bniain has hitherto been carried out by authorised 
undertakers, by certain power company stations other than authorised undertakers, 
by certain railway and transport autbonttes for their own use, by the principal factory 
and colliery trades for their own use, by (be North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 
and by the Central Electricity Board atooesUtion. Since 1926 generation has been 
progressively concentrated in *' selected stations ** under the directional control of, 
but not Owned by, the Central Ueciridly Board. 
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TABLE I 

Source op Gentration dy Autiioriseo Undertakers in 1946 


Source 

Steam Plant — 

From coal, coke and oil fifing 
From waste heal and refuse . . 
Water Power Plant 
Oil Engine Plant 
Gas Engine Plant .. •• 


42,733 

48 

1,128 


97-16 

Oil 

2-56 

0-17 


Totai, 


(Source : Ministry of Foci and Power : Statistical Digest 1946-7.) 

’ Out of a total of 42,580 million uni» generated in 1947 at the 334 stations owned 
or leased by authorised undertakers alone, 40.85S million units or 96 per cent were 
generated at 140 selected stations. Tbc 194 non-selectcd stations accounted for 
only 4 per cent of this total.* -j. 

Since 1933 production of electricity in Great Britain has ^n rapidly exuded, 
but demand has increased even more rapidly. The figures of production m Table 2 
relate to Authorised Undertakers. 

TABLE 2 

CrNERATION OP EttCtRIClTY IN GREAT BRITAIN 



Units generated (mns.) 



1938 

1947 

Authorised undertakers 
stations) 

Public Authorities 
Companies 

Bailway Authorities 

(including power company 

13,143 

11. 229 
1,331 

24,475 

18,105 

1,404 


(Source : Ministry of Fuel and Power : Statistical Digest 1946-7.) 

Although output has been greatly expanded, during the war it was "senary to 
poslponc much ccpaniion and replacement of genereung plant. Jhis has 

ptosddcd severe problems orcapaeily in relat.tm to total dem»d and pannm^^^ 
in relation to peak demand. Extensive schemes for staggering the load trere put 
into opemtionL the winters of 1 WS and 19J3-9. and these will agnm he n'cesjaiy 
in Ute SS of 1949-50. The following labfc show, the maximum capacity which 
it is hoped will be available and the estimaled peat demand. 



Assuming >5^ 
out of service 

Assuming It>% 
out of service 

Peak Demand 
mSevereWnter 

Gap 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

10,400 

11400 

12,800 

14,200 

11,000 

12,000 

13.500 

15.000 

12.500 

13.300 

14,100 

14.900 

1,500—2,100 

1,300—1,900 

600—1,300 

0—700 


(utboniin. T'b« Agu' 


SI Nlo* tfo B0« incliitfc l»cM 



Sales by Autboused UNncaTAKiNGs 


(nin. units) 



)938 

% 

I94S 

% 

' 1947 

% 

Domestic and farm premisca 
Comnierdal premises 
Indtisirial premises . . 

Public Lighting 

Traction 

5,360 

3,114 

10,311 

367 

1,249 

26-3 

15-3 

50-5 

1*8 

61 

S.SII 

3,467 

17,687 

162 

1.236 

28-1 

-IM 

56-4 

0-5 

3-9 

12.724 
3,842 
17,674 
’ 179 
1,362 

35 6 
10-7 
49-4 
OS 
3-8 

Total . - 

20,401 

100 0 

31,363 

lOOO 

35,781 

100 0 


{Source : Mintstiy of Fuel and rov\cr : Suiisti'cal Di'sest 1946~7.) 


(iv) The Sieel Induitry 

The steel industry Is the only mamifacturins Industry for which a measure for 
nationalisation has already been introduced into the House of Commons. The 
industry is already operaiinj under close Government control. Tliere is extensive 
price control. The allocation of steel is so vital to the ptannine of Dniish industrial 
recovery that the principal decisions are made at Cabinet level. A steel disinbutfon 
scheme for consumers Is administered by the Minister of Supply. Imported iron and 
manganese ore arc purchased by the British Iron and Steel Corporation (Orel Ltd., 
and distributed by them to consuminft worLs. Similarly imporled pig iron it pur- 
chased on Government account and is distributed by the British iron and Steel 
Corporation : imported scrap is also purchased on Government account and dis- 
posed of by another agency called Iron and Steel Disposals Ltd, 

The sponsoring Deparimeni for the steel industry is the Mmuury orSupply, From 
September. 1946, to Sepicrr.ber. I948,an imerim orgunisaiion vix% charged with a 
general supervision of the devriopmeni of the iron and steel industry. Th/s orfanisa- 
lion is called the Iron and SiecI Board, whose functions were announced bv ilic 
Govcmnietiion 19th August. IV4A TfieBo>'rd.wiihiheexccpiionDt an independent 
Chaiinun, was a part-tune body, consiiiingof three representatives ofirolusiry. two 
Trade Union rcprcKniauvcs, and an viTicul of (be Treasury. 

The Gov err mem has adopted, and the Iron and Steel Board temporarily supervised 
the implenventation of, an extensive development pLin for ihr inJu'lry. The pcneml 
shape of this plan Is based on a report dravvn up after the uur by the British Iron 
and Steel r cderation and the Joint Iron Council, and communicated to the Minnier 
of Supply. This teport on the post-war pwUon and prospects of ihc U.K. i/on 
and steel industry can be fouod in an oOicuI >Mute Paper, Cmd. 6811. nufclubcJ 
to May. ms. 

The demand for steel from tlie U.K. It running at record levels, due to the ex- 
ceptionally high demand for capiul cetuipmcnt both fiom domesth: and overseas 
sourers. The ifport referred locAiimaieJ home and export den-jnd by the years 
19505 at 13 million and 3 nullion ingot tons tcipcvtivcl). Demand was run- 
ning at about this level in IW8. Although conudeeabk progreu has been trade to 
the ploLTied cxietuion of capacity, the nani totenuve wotWirg of plant has teen 
sw>rcss4ry losiautn Uie record outpuuofptuaary steel and iron prudiwu whadtiix 
todiuiry has been able to achieve. 
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Actual 
1st half 
I '549 


Steel Ingots and jj.25 

Cistingslproduc- 7.95 

I'on) .. .. 1- ' **•■' 13.5 (26weeksl 

output, despite the record Ic'Cls 01 n€>^ l . . of t'-e canacitv to oroJuce 
of .h. f-i. 

d.»kol. ,0 obUio. 10 “"1 “””’ that tho otpaotlon 
enished steel directly to SitrfSpinds ircaniime on the expansion of 

foUowlng table. _ _ __ «, CTm. : 'COO Tovs 


Net Im* 

Home Pro- ports of 
ductlonof Ingots Avaiabte Fimsh« 
Year Ingots and semt- m U.K. 
and finished w 
Casungs (Ingot fiaishing 
Equiv.) 


1933 9,S59 3W 76W ^ 

1936 II.7S5 6» [f-™; 380 1.939 

1937 12.9S4 674 JOT ,3,^ 

1938 10.398 Ml l„0,„ «, 1,175 

1939 • 13.771 939 jjj , 

1940 17.975 7.7M 5.|“ 53 ,5, 30, 1 

1941 12.317 1632 JW ,,3 ,3, , 

1942 17.947 .Ml 1„„0 833 SO 1 

1943 13.031 .OT IW „„ 35, 15, 

1944 12.142 1.®’ ^3 3^ 

1943 11.824 126 551, 45 1,672 

1946 12,695 424 3^9 33, „ 1,3„ 

1947 12.725 358 13^-» , J443 

1948 14.977 404 , 

1949 15.250- |,250 • 1,600 

! f«n 15.500 uoooi = ^ 

;!rtrp^rr^;-r.— 

Actual supplies may <^=;“ and Steel Board : Economic Survey f. 


Imporjs 

of 

finished 

Exports 

of 

finished 

Home 
Consump- 
lioa of 
finished 
(including 
Stocks) 

575 

1,761 

6,508 

510 

1.660 

8,154 

580 

1,939 

8,885 

447 

1,384 

7.162 

491 

1,175 

9.936 

80S 

853 

11.404 


304 

10,955 


131 

10,742 


80 

11,125 


164 

9.7 U 

32 

477 

8,219 

4S 

1,672 

7,884 

74 

1,279 

8,136 

• 

1,448 

9,674 

10,500- 

• 

1,600 

10,700 



Recsnt high Jevels of home production of cnide steel are given in the following 
tables. In 1948 home production of ingots and castings was more than 2 millioo 
tons above the 1947 level ; net imports of iagots and semi-manufactures rose, but 
exports of finished were also higher so that about 1 J million tons extra of finished 
steel was available for Bncish industry. la the first half of 1949 ingot production 
was more than } million tons higher than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


U.K. Home Production or Pig Iron. Steel Ingots and Castings : *000 Tons 



FIG ISON 


1949 

1948 


Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 

Annual 


Average 

Rale 

Average 

Rate 

First Quarter . . 

179 

9.30S 

175 

9,084 

Second quarter 

184 

9.568 

182 

. 9,459 



STEEL INGOTS 

and castings 



305 

15,860 

2S7 

14,940 

Second Quarter 

307 




U.K. DcLtvtRiES OF Iron CAjnsos 

'000 Tons 



1949 



Weekly 

Annual 

Weekly 



Average 

Rate 

Average 



67-8 

3,526 

61-3 



65 0 

3480 

63-7 



(Source : Monthly Digest of Siatisiics.) 


6. EMPLO'i'MENT 

(a) Deployrocnl of Manpower 

Since the war, the total demands of home consumpuon and the requirements of 
capital imcsfnKnt and exports have been more than sufficient to provide employ* 
TtwTVt for the whole working population. Unemployment lias therefore been sery 
jow {] to 2 per cent) and mainly short term apart from unadaptable elderly workers 
and certain local or re^onal pockets. The main cirq^loymcnt problems have bwn a 
general shortage of manpower and specific shortages in industries whoseexpansion 
IS in the nauonal interest. 

The most urgent post-war tasks were smooth and rapid transferof labour from the 
forces and war industries and expansion of export industries. D} the end of 1946, 
six million workers had been transfcrml into civilian industry. Owing to low 
unemployment there was an overall incrcaso of about 5 per cent compared with 
pre-war in the total number at work so that in spite of capital losses caused by the 
war and of the rapid movement of labour, indusmal production was only tbxte or 
four per cent less than in 1933. 

Tlie new pattern ofnuopower disfnbuuon was dificrent from the pre-war pattern. 
There vvasa IS percent increase in the number employed oo manufacture for export 






and fO per cent increase in the number employed producing capital goods. Man • 
power used for home consumer goods and services as a whole fincliiding agriculture) 
was down by 5 per cent and manpower In distribution was down by 25 per cent. 
The proportion of women in the working popuJation increased from 25 percent to 
28 per cent. 

This new pattern was not in the main achieved by labour controls, which were all 
reJ^wed during this period except for the orders forbidding workers employed in 
agriwlture or coalmining to leave their industry. Partly it simply reflected the 
persistence of the war-time manpower pattern: partly it was maintained and achieved 
by publicity and persuasion and by the use of physical controls to restrict home 
consumption and supplies to industries catering to home consumption. Neverthe- 
less these industriescontinued toexpand. responding to pent-up demand after years 
of privation and saving. The supply of labour to key and important industries 
Was thus ftirthcr restricted. 

During 1947 various measures were taken to maintain or increase the labour 
forces employed in mdustrics producing goods for export, capital goods or necessary 
food or raw materials which might otherwue have to be imported. ITie recruiting 
campaigns for mining and textiles were lotensifled, the latter being directed especially 
towards persuading more women to undertake part-time work. Foreign workers 
Were recruited for important undermanned industries both from overseas (especially 
from displaced persons camps) and from the Poles and et-priseners of war in this 
country. In October, 1947, a general control over the movement ofUboar waa 
^instated. Under the Control of Engogemenl Order 1947, most job seekera were 
Obliged to seek jobs only through Ministcy of Labour Local OIBces, which cried to 
Ateer suitable workers into those industries it was planned to reinforce. The most 
important of these were agriculture, coalmining, tinplate, ironfounding, textiies 
and pottery. Persons who persisteotly refused suitable jobs could In the end be 
forced to t^e a job, but this power was used very rarely (only 29 times up to June, 
1949), The RegisiroHon for Employment Order (1947), which was made at the 
same time, was intended to bring into employment a small number of persons not 
gainfully empIo>-cd or gainfully occupied as well to withdraw labour from some 
unessential occupations, (5« below. Organisation of Employment.) 

To ease the inflationary pressure which was the underlying cause of the expansion 
of industries and service catering to home needs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
budgeted for a substantial real budget surplus, and m February, 1948, the Prime 
Minister appealed to business, trade tutions and the public geceiaJly not to seek 
increases in personal incomes except in bard cases or where productivity had 
increased. Employers and trade unions have responded satisfactorily to this 
appeal. 

These measures were reasonably successful. From September, 1947, to May, 1949, 
the total civilian labour force increased by just over Zj per cent, while the labour 
force in those manufacturing industries whose requirements were given prionty 
increased by over 7 per cent. The number of part-time women workers in manu- 
facturing industry increased by about 15 percent be tween June, 1947, and March, 1949, 
when it was 318,500. The numbw of fompt wofken who were absorbed into 
British industry during 1948 and 1949 was about 18D,000. 

During 1949 there were no more large net releases from the services or armaments 
work and no large-scale redistribution of labour between industries was required. 
But itis still important to expand certain mdustnes and to keep others up to strength. 
The Government is therefore contintiins its esisung labour pohey. 

The general distribution of manpower in Great Britain at mid and end 1948 and 
the planned distribution for the end of 1949 are shown in the followmg table - 
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DBTBnunoN or Mantower im Great Britain 1943-49 
(New Series) 


Thousands 



Mid-1948 

End-1948 

End-1949 

Total working population 

23,146 

23,185 

23,200 

Strength of Armed rorces - . 

S46 

808 

j- 775 

Ex-Service men and women, on release teavc 

92 

18 

Total industrial population 

22,208 

22,359 

22.425 


15,160 

15,279 

15,335 

do. Women 

7,048 

7,080 

7,090 

Coalmining 

787 

788 

798 

Other Mining and Quarrying 

82 

82 


Gas, Electricilv and Water 

296 

301 


Transport and Communication 

1,814 

1,803 

1,790 

Agriculture ' 

1.227 

1,230 

1,240 

Fishing 

Manufactures— 

41 

41 

40 

CbemieaU and AlliedTrades 

426 

433 

440 

Metals, Ensaoeering and Vehicles 

3,904 . 

3,921 

3,970 

330 


310 

319 


209 

214 

220 

Other Teatiles 

429 

438 

445 


700 

716 

715 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

725 

738 

740 

Other Manufactures 

1.411 

1,422 

1,480 

1,430 

Budding and Contracting 

1,497 

1,480 

Distnbutive Trades 

Proressional, financial and tiusccllaneous 

2,6S9 

2,739 

2,755 

sen ices 

Public Administration — 

3.925 

3,876 

3,890 

National Government Service .. 

638 

694 

675 

Local Government Service 

766 

776 

780 

Toul In civil employment 

21,926 

22,011 

22,075 

Ltoempioycd 

282 

343 

350 


The claaif-cation of Iridujirks in lha table differs from that in use 
prior lo 1943 and direct comparisons cannot be made. The figures for Nalioxul 
and Lixal Cosernment Service are, in particular, dilTcreni in a number of respects: 
c-s- in Ibis uble the rc« oa,ce has been transferred lo CommunJcalions. and 
the Police and Fire Servlets have been ntoved from National lo Local Govcmmeoi 
Service. The National Cjovemmcnt figures do not correspond to the figures for 
Civil Service manpower issued b) the Treasury. 

(6) Uiict3(>l<j}xteiit soJ OcTflopmcfit Aress 

The war-time Coalition Government White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 
6527) publisbcd in May, 1944, indicates the general policy of prcsettl Covero- 
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mrat. which is committed to the wdateoanx of m high and staWe level of employ- 
ment. The measures proposed in the White Paper are ; 

(1) To secure a balanced distribution of industry and labour , 

(2) To promote mobility of bbour : 

(3) To maintain total oational «pend.turo at m ’ 

(4) To obUin the sutistics necessary for pbf^g (3) above . 

(5) To maintain a reasonably stable price and wag. ,v„ 

bems earned f"'”'''- ^ I ^ siilTeted disproponionately heavy 

Before Ihc ™ open a few Ladustnej which were 

StoSgSpor.a;k 'or were sobiecr .o 
accepord .herfrore,B.a. av^s P^^ 

hrough. .o rhese areae a „tr:::d .a^=o » 

It was clear that ^ these areas, and the Government’s main aim has 

^■eni heavy unemplowent in these Tbe 

b«n to introduce f togSher and strengthened the pre-war 

DUiributhn of „'Smed “Development Areas ” ; Nertb-East 

measurn for what it s^ijcantly «Mmw Monmouthshire, the Industrial 
&gland. West WreSam and South Lancashire were subsequently 

^s5s°sSh^9«:s..'X"Sop^^^ 

the Scottish 3^'Shlan^. of June 194% one-half by value and one-third 

Bctw«n if £172.979 millioos >Pd 1.183 out of, 

IrSv hu.ldmn opptored wetp for Ihe Dcvelopmcnl Areas, 
total of 3.4S4) ho pS>olat,oo. By 30th done. I94J, 443 new 

S?ryT„“r^ Md° Si 'Sn,ple.ed and 530 were onder eons.rocoo in the 

Developinent Ar^ resittcred as unemployed 

On 121h dune. 0j4 h, Oie whole of Great Br.tain (232,531 in the 

Sand) Tie rate of unemployment In the Development 
U.K..inclndmgNo^^li^l“ than in the rest of the connlty. but the 

»S«!o\Tnd SSno” £aotorie.^dI bdng the 

(e) OrpaelniHon of principal .jeney for Ihe implement.. 

(i) T7i« of the White Paper. Employment Policy (Cmd. 6327), 

tionorihemanpowerprovis Ministry of Labour and National Service. This 

is tte Lo»l ?l''„Mroxi^tc!y IJOO Employment Exchange* and their sub- 
scnice IS and Branch Employment OESce*. which deal with the 

sidup' of the Department. Asmallnumberofspccial 

SSSS °d^ "“pXilar types of wnriierA e 9, dockers mid pemons employed m 
the building and composed of representatives of employere. 

Local imeresls. are attached to most Employment Exchanges as 

workers wd other Department the full bcneBt of local knowledge 

IJyrerSJSSS. of employs end workpeople. 
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Ttie primary functioa of Local OSices is to bring together employee requiring 
workpeople and woriters seeking employment. Their aim is to provide an eScient 
service both to employers and workpwple and to organise the movement of labour 
from job to job and from district to district in such a way that employers may obtain 
as quickly as possible workers suitable for tbcir requ^ements. and that those in 
search of employment may speedily hnd the work best suited to their qualifications 
and experience. 

Another important function of Local Offices is the compilation and maintenance 
of local employment records designed to assist in the preparation of a general 
assessment of the economic position and trends for the purpose of implementing the 
Government's policy of maintaining a high and stable level of employment. 

Local OSices are also responsible for registrations under the National Senice 
Aeij and, where necessary, for the reference of appeals to Hardship Committees 
set up under the Acts. Some of these Offices ore also responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the registers and for the medical examination arrangements for men liable 
for service with the Forces. 

The following particular provisions of the Department's policy arc operated 
through the medium of the Local Offices : 

1. The administration of the Youth Employment Service except in those areas 
where local education authorities have submitted schemes to the Minister and been 
authorised by him to undertake this work under Section lo of the Employment and 
Training Act, 194$. 

The aiovs of the Service are to 
(.a) give vocational guidance ; 

(b) place young people in suitable employment ; 

Cc) keep contact with young people during adolcsccoce. 

Arrangemeou for the development of the Youth Employment Service were in- 
stituted la April, 1946, as a result of the recommendatJons of aCommitteefcommoniy 
Wnowii as the Ince Comirutiee) which was appointed by ibe Minister of Labour lo 
consider the measures necessary to establish a comprehensive Youth En^loyment 
Service. 

Since then the National Youth Employment Service, whether operated locally by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service or the Education Authority, has been 
controlled by the Central Youth Employraent Executive, staffed by officers of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Dcpartmnt. Thb Joint Executive is part nf the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, which is responsible to Parliament for it. The Minister has 
appointed aNational Youth Employment Couocilaod separate Advisory Commitlecs 
for Scotland and Wales lo advise him on questions relating to the Service, A scheme 
of grams enables boys and girls with special aptitudes to take jobs away from 
home, if that is ihetr only rfunce of being properiy trained. 

2. The maintenance of the Rtgisler of Disabled Fertons, the placing in employment 
or vocational traiamg of such persons and follow-up action to ensure that they have 
been satisfactorily seuled. 

•nie Disabled Fertons (Onphymeru) Act, JW4. hasas its main provision the estab- 
lishment of a Register of Disabled Persons and it is compulsory for an employer 
of over 20 persons to employ a percentage of registered disabled persons (the 
standard percentage is at present 3), It should be noted that the Register is not 
confined to personnel discharged from the Forces, but is open to all disabled persons 
over 16 years of age. There were, at I8U» July, 1949, 919,054 names on this Register. 

In May, 1945, the Minister of Labour and National Service appoinied the first 
Board of Directors of the Disabled Fersons Buploymeni Corporation, since renamed 
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Rftnph} Ltd. The function of this body, set op under the Act, Is to make special 
provisions for disabled persons, who, by reason of the nature 
disablement, are unlikely to obtain employment or work on their o^ 
except under special conditions. The Corporation, in addition ‘o fac.liti« 

direct, supplc^ls the work of voluntary orsanisalions and may also make pay- 
ments to Local Authorities. It had by 31st July, 1949, 55 factories, and it is hoped 
to have 73 In or'cration by the end of December, 194^, . •.i. . 

P«Stu 1« KverSy diablcd but unable to find suitable crnployincm without 

»Uk n cumte of ron-residentbl centra are being tlanctl m Ibe larger tnvena. 
Maintenance allowances are payable in all cases. 

3. The operation of loioi/r Coa/rijfe. ^ k., *i,» 

pown of ditccifnn deriving iS fom on 6lh Oelobcr, 1947. 

Ttit Control of f"',? aged 18 to 40 with certain exceptions 

It rded that men *6^® ‘® iC^rkShrough Ministry of Labour Local 
might only seek work— 4nd be sougntto i ofUecs and Employment 

Offices, or approved Enrplo^ Ag»»^ 

Agencies tlj to guide l„s or her work wiU be of value to the 

powers of direction can \x and have^^- children of their 

Excepted from this Order ' „„ p.U mseltletnen. leave, 

own under 15 coalmining, the Meiehant Navy nr the 

Md persons seeking work m . professionaJ, administrative or executive 

dockyards. Employment in a managerial, p 

ca^city is also excepted. force on 8th December. 

The Registration for Employm . „^n aged ig to 50 and women aged 

947. It requires with ccriam "^‘^“^SliT^upied. or persons engaged in 
18 to 40 not ^infully over 20,000, during a specified period 

street trading m towns Exchange, and that persons carrying on certain 

must register at a Itwal Clubs) must register particubrs 

unessential undertakings (e g . The exceptions to the Order include women 

about themselves and ‘beirj:mp'oy«^ " children, registered disabled 

having household — o„ paid resettlement leave and persons already 

persons, cx-servicc men and women ou y-^' 
registered with the Ministry of Labour. 

4. Reernlmtem unde, the Ee—f « **™;„ „„ 

The Coverr,ment Merchant Navy. fulU^^ 

and womm who served •" owing to their service, have not bad a 

or in work of national *["P° . L..mng for a skilled occupation, or who have had 
chance to start or complete their training it» •» 



their occupation interrupted by sa\ice and are ia need of training to enable JbfCJ 
to obtain employment of a satisfactory kind. 

Training U given at Govemmenl Traimng Centre: in different places throughout 
the country, ia technical colleges and ii] employers’ estabiishments. AppJicatton for 
training may be made in the first instance at the Local Office where the applicant’s 
suitability is considered. 

A comprehensive range of trades, ran^cg from agriculture to retail distribution, 
from building to shorthand-typing, is covered. The courses last normally for six 
months. Maintenance allowances are payable to persons while in training. Pereons 
With dependants are paid higher rates than those without dependants. During the 
period from the inception of this sdieme on 22nd July, 1945, up to 27lh June, 1949, 
the number of trainees placed is employmenl was 7J,910. 

The Trade Unions have agreed to accept trainees who complete the course satis- 
factorily as though they had entered throu^ a normal apprenticeship. In a trade 
where it is usual for an employee to provide his own tools he is given these free on 
taking up a job. The job itself is found wbeaever possible by the Employment 
Exchange. 

(li) Dis/rlet Offices. ‘These Offices, at present 60 in number, co-ordinate tlie work 
of the Employment Exchange Service and keep under constant survey the employ- 
ment position and prospects in ilieir respeaive distncts. They are rsponsible for 
relations with indusinal organUaiions on the district let el and for controlling the 
work of the District Welfare Officers and the District Disablement Resetilemeot 
Officen. Eaeh District Office, which is under the charge of a District Officer, is 
also an Employment Exchange. 

The larger District Offices have taken over from the District Manpower Offiees, 
set up la war time, the duucs of dealing with applications for defermeai of military 
Ktvice. 

(iiO Appointments Oepartment 

The Appointments Office Venice is intended to OKetthc needs of those who seek 
higher appointments Uun are normally dealt with in an Employmeat Exchange, {.e., 
those tjualilicd, or who wish to quaJify, for professional, technical, admmistnicire. 
managenal and supervisory posts. There are 14 of these Appointments Offices in 
Great Britain staffed by offidais of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

In addition to action to bring together applicants for higher appointments and 
employers with appointments to offer. Appointment Offices are responsible for the 
executive work in cosneclioo with the follouiag particular phases of (lie Depori- 
ment’a policy. 

1. Further EJucatlon and Trolnbtf Scheme, Diis operates for young men and 
women, who, but for their national service, would normally have beeo taking courses 
or further education, or would have been training for a business or professional 
career. 

Awards may be made for full-time training at a univxnity or other educational 
instiluuon, or for part-time training taken in conjunction with paid employment. 
All awards arc subject to a financial test. Fuff-iime ctHirscs include the paymrni of 
tuilionfccs and amaiRicnaoce allowajorewblcb ms/ Include jiitouuAcof /or 
Wife and cJtildrcn ; part-time awards cover only luitloo fees. Avvat^ cranted up to 
JOUi July. 1W9. numbeted 134,768. 

2. Scheme of Grants for Teelnlng In Business AdmMsirailon. 

General Duviness Courses of three months duration for students over 23 years of 
sge end of three terms for younger students are now being givea by commcrdol 
sad tcchnieal coUrsci. These cuuncs arc not coafined to grant-aided iiudeats 



tal suiijblc eT-scrvta appltonM “'“'’le them to study under 

aschemeorsrantsrorTnutiingin Dusimss Admuiistration. 

7. INDUSTRIAL REUVTIONS AND ^YELFARE 

(fl) Indu^rial KeLilioiM . . , . c?- u j nn 

T,»st™ct„,eprind„st,M,eMons^^ 
a voluntary basis. In a ^ ,^ofindu5l^^^^ 

machinery set up by the Go^rnnxnu T^^^ employers’ assochtions and trade 

organ.sat.^ of and negotiate terms and conditions ot employ- 

unions. These organisations at them work. In some cases 

mem and other matters which are held vvhen ne^^ 

these negotiations are conducted *""P ^ J' ' vo^ntary joint machinery has been 
of the organisations concerned . m ««» aSmsements suffice to settle 

established on a has been made formatters not so settled 

all questions Nxhich are raised, ^ ^ °",jhjtraiion. In certain trades where the 
to be referred for seiilcment »o h not sufficiently developed to 

voluntary ot^anis-ation of f ,o secure obsenance throughout the 

settle such matters by collec.j« ba^J made by the State for this 

trade of agreements so P? ' Counclh Afl. Road Haulage Wages 

to be done by machinery v:i up under tne 
Act. Cateri4 H'cges Acf. and Agricul.ural Wages Act. 

il) Employers' OrgaalsanoHS .^-embcrsofenmloytrs* assoebtien' Some 

Many emplovers m Sst^^for a considerable period. They are 
of these as.«ociationi fcS^-s«>n« being purely local in character 

generally orgawsed on an mdu w to ^ national scope 

.nd d«lms wuh . ° “S’K .X..V. In »m. ca..,. I~al aaoc,.. 

and concern ihemselyc.« with *be . distnct or national federeiiofis. 
lions of the above kind are o'TJ -«ociat>ons Is the BrUbh Employers' Confedero’ 
The central onjan of ,*^I*‘^«,ons and federations are affiliated. 

Han. to which the majcmiiv p, ft«3nHed emplovers in their relations 

It deals with ricogmsed bv the Government as the principal channel 

G»=™in. Dn..n-"» of urg.nund 

employers ns a whole on all such matters. 

(ii) Trade Uaions Mu^iry. irKtuding aerieutwrc and puhlic reni<^ 

A large number of wtirke unions. These have grown up gradually 

such as transport, are yc4n..mdcon«Quently their form and organisa- 

andindcpendent yovcragreatrrajy^ hundred years ago 

tion vary considerably urg general labouring and unskilled 

among the skilled a l^dcncy to organise among the clerical, 

classes. More recently Ih ^ ^ p|-(^pations. 

technical and “‘^”';"”‘”be,shin pf British trade unions was 9.301.0M. There were 
In 1948 the total "" .^57 -r wni of a« trade union members were m 17 

706 separate trade unions, but o pc 

big unions. ,,ndc craA or group ofcniRs. although their members 

Some ofihe of mdiislries ; others cover all grades and classtt of 

may be employed ® or range ofmdustnes. In the case of the brge 
workpeople m a pan'^bf range of industries covered is very wide. Each onion is 
general workers unions the ^ organtsation. the basis of which is the local 
an autonomous fleets dicers and committees and deals with all 

branch or lodge, >’« tocally. Matters of wider interest are dealt with 

matters which can be oeaw 



by unions’ district or national bodies, Vihicb decide the policy of the union apd 
may engage in joint discussions with the employers’ associations in the industries 
in which its members arc employed. 

The central organ of the trade union movement is the Trades Union Congress, to 
which the great majority of substantial trade unions arc aRiliated. An annual 
conference of delegates from affiliated unions settles its general policy. The General 
Council elected annually by the Congress as its executive body, rarries this policy 
into eSect. t 

The Trades Union Congress is recognised by the Government as the principal 
channel of consultation between the Government Departments and representativM 
of organised workers oter the country as a whole on matters widely affecting their 
interests. 

(iii) Voluntary Joint tiegotiating Machinery 

1. At National Icyel. 

While in some cases all matters affecting terms and conditions of employment are 
discussed on an ad hoc basis between the cmplojers* organisation and the trade 
unions concerned, in other industries, standing bodies, generally known as Joint 
Jndustrial Councils, exist for dealing with such matters by jouu discussion at a national 
level. There arc about 115 of these bodies. They are composed of representa' 
lives of both sides of the Industry with in some cases an independent chairman. 
Their functions vary considerably, some being merely v\agc negotiating bodies, 
while the most advanced deal with a Wfide range of subjects affecting the interests 
of the indusuy concerned. If it is not found possible to reach agreement as to the 
temu of setllemeot, they may agree torefer the question to an independent arbitrator, 
or to any of the methods provided under ibe Industrial Courts Acts (see below). 

2. At district and factory le\el. 

Similar arrangements exist at district and factory level in many industries, where 
matters are either discussed between the appropriate representatives of the two sides 
on an ad hoe basis, or through regular machioery provided by District Joint Industrial 
Councils or similar bodies and Works Councils. Such bodies discuss the application 
of agreements reached at a nauooal level to their district or factory, but as a rule 
have no power to alter the terms of $uch national agreements. They also discuss 
new problems which may arise, and if no solution can be found at factory or district 
level, these may be referred (o the oaiional body. 

(iv) Statutory Wage-Regulating A/acAtocry 

In certain industries in which, owing to the lack of organisation among employers 
and workers, voluntary negotiating arrangcmcots do not exist for the cfTective 
settlement of terms and conditions of onployment or are inadequate to secure their 
observance fay voluntary methods throughout (he industry, statutory bodies known as 
Wages Couixils and Boards have been set up. These are composed of representatives 
of employers and workers in the industries with the addition of certain independent 
members, and they have powers to submit to tbe Minister concerned, usually the 
Minister of Labour, proposals for jnmimum tenns and conditions. TTwr Minister is 
empowered to make an Order giving such minimum terms and conditions statutory 
foicc. 

Between 2 and 3 million workers have their terms of crnpIoyDieDl delnrmiDcd by 
such statutory machinery. 

(v) Slate Provision for Conciluiiion, Arbltrailoa and Imesilgation 

Under authority derived from the Concihatlon Act, 1896, and the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919, the Minister of Labour has certain powers to assist industry to resolve 
duputes which it is not found possible to dispose of by voluntary machinery. These 
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po,-m ^.all tended to eopplement and not to nipetsede volnnlnw methods «.d 

jo^ machinety. a staff of ccmdUation officers forms part of the 

To assist industry touch with the course of relations 

HinUtty or UW. " SJ^fTisSS°Sd L some cases facto,, level 

S?ro”a^S'Sr5^,;umTt“S.da ■>!«» '=^ 

TtSiS-whtchcanoot^setUedfn^ 

he tcferred to voinntai, f ’ .^^mancnt tribunal esublished nodec « 

orArt)itni,ion.orb,thetadustr^Coun. pni^ svar-tlme measure 

to™/ Coasts /a A, preset 'g’S mde for deputes wHICttlre 

remains for the time being tn ,tiereto to be refereed ifnotdtliertvlfel 

tpiortedtotheMinotrebyoneontepari^^^ deeUions of »lnch''ilrt’rtyn+' 


binding on the patties. ,ofaeabovemethodsiaS!|>3iot'tiiC8i» 

which is not susceptible of reports of such bo&IWdfeetfhiiiHiT 

of Inquit, ot Commiltre of Invre igalto ■ ^ ,honsMol*b(4diif Otfth^ 

for the infonnalion of Patlumcnt trf^lse pnw ”„^,^3i«.pted'tls't8e-tffiji 
parties any recommendation mad® P® Imines s n/^ob ztsi sl-^'^l 

of a settlement of the difference „ rolmnr ^ii.znrjU^il >«« 

(,Diiaton4et.eeatieCo.st™s.tond/«das,s,oses/,^o3e^#c,««S^^^^^^^ 

4e„«t. Bep/oj-ets end li'otiers . . l ^°’„",; !i'?e-a?l?a'^wiiK 

As trill be “0"/™” W 

s^ ' AfiS ditirij^l^ 

SS”l;S'oiSclre?fte^=paS&t!^ 

cases, and b, 

Counciis Standing arran6®o'*j 


□rent and the Btite 

macbinety ptovtded by the Srat«„^^ .bememicm eit 

are represented. ' .^T^iree, .ineraneiina 

smaller^a.hlSlfih^ifts'.tftfhtf factory which discuss and negotiate tetttW’afJ® 


imtte«s\-an« and in "“I* ’'’yrw.ufm -.rfT 

6efweetfthe'biraMifii^^d‘[^!^^,^|*^in»tj7tlnnn»i Uuodj .diu*.fir?ni 
i^i:U vtli Vnre indi/In-rtvH ‘Iti* noitn^/TiT to rnio/n 9fli nu s^ci OJ 

„>,bid«.rei,ttrihree,,,b;,e 


youns r,r.o=, .ged 16-18. «.cl to 44 teth<« 0«rt™ 

nude for meal intervals, nifiht intervals and » ^r, Sunder 16 Soto 

work is restricted for women and juvenfles and fo^iddcn ‘f •. 

j=,».Uo. of o™vi 4 io» -d onbe — S,'h™S 

for women and The Act also provided for the medical 

b,,hcChi=fin.n«ororra^ 

Special resulations for P^r “ .vg worker against noxious substances 

Regulations may also be made *“As^^h?(^ o?salfcS*suI)^llkfo^ 

individual factories or in any class of factories. Asmincc^u 
the cioploytr will '' 0 ™all)’ ttdopl such mrane Regulations, empowers 

The Factory (.Caateem) Order, 19 . canteen where hot meals can be 

the Chief Inspector of Factories to t^t a ewn^ 

purehitsed be set up inany f”='»^”;;]'j^..Ro^,A8ienton3111hJu1y.sttengthened 
TheFoc«r/«/tff,1948.whichr^ P J 937 . u provided (i> that all 

and modified certain examined on entry to employment in 

young persons under 18 must ^ . (j.) ,hal 

factones. docks or b^’^ing _ fj^s, be notified to the Inspector at least 

premises intended to be after, work bas begun; (lii) that seats 

one month before, mstead of within ^ opportunities for 

must be provided for X)>SSg seats must be designed suitably 

anting without detnment to their work . U ) 

for ^e worker and the work. important is the Coal Mitres Act, 

Mines and Quarries Acts, code dealing with underground 

1912. fontilh. basts of an .l.smativo 

vemilatlOB, support of ..<1 fi„t ajd. competency examinations for 

exits, explosive risks, of mining operations, 

managers, surveyors anti lospcciora. underground has been prohibited since 

The employment of women and chitoren im g 

1842, Act. 1946. the tfaltonal Coal Board, which 

Under the Coal Industry ^‘'' ""^^".S'uary. 1947. was charged with responsi- 

assumedthedirectionoriheindus^ Responsibility 

biliiy for promoting ‘^e . nuorrfcj ^mand for assisting the National 

fortheadminisirationoftheMi ,„ndards rests with the Mines and Quarries 
Coal Board to maintain the Power. Executive responsibility lies with 

Department of the wh'ch *» department, 

the Mines and Quarries Impecio . the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 

Under the /4grieu/iura/ »Kog« . ^ccommcnd.ations on wages and hours of 
is empowered 10 give stjiutoo' Agnculiural Wages Board. Under Ihe 

agricultural workers, maaa to tbe JKoyerCoune/fe/lfMhe Minister 

Road Haulage Act, the „ oowen to give effect to ihe recommendations 

of Labour and National Servi 49 waces, hours, and conditions of work In 
of other similar s‘^’“'.®'^^^^,,,,cTOJuntatyorganiMiiion.(See Industrial Relations, 
certain industries lacking aoeq I9J3. the recommendations of all 

p. 91.) Under the Holidays n granting of up to seven days paid 

statutory wage-fixing jj, yegutar public holidays, 

holiday annually m addition establtshmcnis outside the scope of the 

The adequacy of welfare f . ba, been the subject of a Home Office 

Factories Act and Mines ana i. 
inquiry. 
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A Cocnroiltcc was set up under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Gowers In Januarj. 
1946, by the Home ScercUry and the Secretary of Slate for Scotland to investigate 
working conditions in establishments outside the scope of the Factory Acts ana 
Mines and Quarries Acts, and the hours of work of young persons. 

Jts report published in March, iW9,irconynendcd thatappropri.atc provisions for 
safety, health and welfare contained in the Shops Act and the Factory Acts should 
be applicable, with a few tnodlScations. both to shops and ofliccs. Regulations 
should be made to cover sanitary accMnmodation, space, v-cnUhU'on, temperature, 
lighting, cleanliness, washing facilities and clothes lockers, provision of meals, scats 
for use at work .and for ocraslona) rest during working hours, fencing of dangcroiu 
machinery and escape from fire. Maximum weights allowable for v,omcn to liA 
must be prescribed and the employment of women within seven weeks after con- 
finement should be an offence. 

Enforcement of protective le&sbtion for shops and offices should rest with the 
Local Authority through the sanitary inspectorate, while the Home Office and 
Scottish Home Department should be responsible fbr co-ordination and advice. 

The recommendations for hotels and catering establishments and for theatrn 
were broadly similar, and the same enforeement machinery was proposed. In rail 
and long distance transport, while the general tenure of the recoirunendations was 
little dilTercnt, it was recognised that difficulties of siie, construction and supply 
would necessitate exceptions to the standards set. To deal with these and other 
special problems, the creation of a railway inspectorate under the Minister ofTrans- 
port was recommended. 

In agriculture the recommendations were limited to the supply and maintenance 
of fint-ald kit, the provision of washing facilities and such sanitary accommodation 
Bs the local sanitary authority might think necessary, and the granting of powers to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Secretary ofState for Scotland to prescribe what 
machinery must be fenced and what dangerous substances might not be used without 
protective clothing. Enforcement should be left to the existing technical stailt of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Conditions in domestic work ore not easily susceptible to control by legislation, 
but it was suggested that the Ministry of Labour should draft a code of good 
employment. 

The Committee recommended a maximum working week of 45 hoars and a 
maximum working day of nine hours for young workers under 18. It would extend 
this statutory protection to 92} per cent of young workers, whereas only 65 per cent 
are now protected. Enforcement would be k(t to (he authority generally responsible 
for the enforcement of protecUve tegislation in the particular place ofvvorlc 

(li) iVorUng Conditions i« Praeiiee 

Earmnss . — ^Time rates for Dnlisb manual workers vary mamly between 2s. and 
3s. 2d. an hour for men and Is. 4d. and 2$. for women. These basic time rates are 
not, however, an accurate guide to average earnings. Higher time rates axe some- 
times paid, and piece rates, shill rates and overUme rates serve to raise the level 
of average earnings. The Ministry of Labour and NaUonol Service conduct a 
6-moDthly survey of earnings and hours of work in some of the pnncipal British 
industries. The survey for April, 1949, covered over 6 million workers and showed 
the average hourly eanungs in all the industnes covered to be as follows : — 


Men 21 years and over . . . . 3s. Od. 

Youths and bojs under 21 years .. Is. 4 Od. 

Women 18 years and over Is. 10 2d. 

Girls under 18 years Is. 2-2d. 

All workers .. 2s. r6d. 





A\crase weekly earnings were : — 

Men 

Youths and bo>-s 

Women II*' 

.fS'- 2t 

AH workers ’ 

The Princiril industries not eosered by this sutsey were ugnculture whm 
minimum weikly .nse rule for men is nor. £4 I4 a ; ™si™|. "be 
s^etklv eamincs for men were estimated by the Coal Board at 167s., plus 
7i.7di^m kind in April. 1949; railway semces ; and dock labour, in which average 

earnings for April to June, I W9, were 166s. 6d. 

ffoers cf H-ert.-The hours of women and young pe^m under 18 sm 1™^ 
to 4S a week and those of young peisons under * “ « » “ '?5' 

nonnaf hems of stork for all ages and seso are usuaHy storter. Ag^ ^kly 
hours mainly eary between 41 and 46, and ayemge « „d ^ to 

eetuahy worked are somesshut longer owing so o"™™ "“'‘“f;,. ’JS, S 
eondurted bv the Ministiy of Labour and Naoonal Sersice in Aprd, 194S, into 
SSIni to shSlbat asenge to aetuall, worked were Mows 
Men 


43'9 

4IS 

424 

45'3 


Youths and bo>a 
Women . . 

Ctrb .• 

_ - j sm f4y-4i-fi£« at least as much co the education of the 

educatior^ campaign, inauire into safety problems, including the 

esborution. lectures ^ 

“4ShS.“?iurnt^Ji£5a»edbytt^ 

Society for the Pteienuon of Ara^rs „^5 fo, safety 

providing posters and pamphlets ana oy vt^aubA 5 

0 $^. h,« tended to diminish during the twentieth century. 

Fatal indnstml aoadents ^ jj 

rose somewhat in facw^ d accidents in factories 

SSb^TS-iu'S. Fa^Taeeideuu iu luiues uumbemd 467 (about 0-26 per 
100,000 manshiflsl in ihe help of Government Departments 

Health voluntary assoaations. m many cases achieve 

and agencies, trade umom sidembly higher r^-in those prescribed by law. 

health and welfare st^ j-„jual firms is vTty variable, but may cost a progressive 
Welfare ^ .-ear. Much of the time and work of the Factory 

to over f^^^5’^^hrnLnbered366inOctobcr.l948)andofthe Mines and 
toectors 150 m Oetoter, 1948) is devoted to the 

Quarries Inspectors (who 

pr^ouon of the« vary considerably from one factory to another. 

Be”^a”^S ftctoty workers of the country are emplo>ed by 
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small firms employing less than 250 workers, many of whom, for economic reasons, 
have not raised their standard of welfare so far as might be wished. 

The amenities provided by large factories depend partly on the employees' neei^ 
and desires. Tlie requirements of a factory where the work Is safe and easy, and 
many employees arc women or young persons, are different from those of engineer* 
ing or steel works, where work is arduous, dirty and dangerous and mainly under- 
taken by men. 

Progressive firms are careful to find out what thetr employees want, and weifare 
policy is often decided in consultation with the workers, whether through regular 
consultative machinery or by other means. i . ' 

An increasing number of firms in Britain provide a whole-time or part-time 
doctor, an industrial nurse, and a canteen with hot meals, pay part or all of the cost 
of clubs and sports grounds, operate retirement and sickness insurance schemes 
supplementing the State insurance schemes, and afford training and educational 
facilities. Some have their own rehabilitation centres or support convalescent 
homes. 

First-aid arrangements to specified standards are obligatory in all factories. 
Medical examinations are compulsory in the majority of dangerous occupations 
and for all young workers under 18. These are earned out by some 1,700 doctors 
(known as “ Appointed Factory Doctors *’), mostly on a part-time basis. 
these statutory requirements there are over 3,000 doctors, including almost 300 
whole-time, and several thousand nurses and assistant nurses serving industrial 
health to an tscreosing extent. Steadily more doctors and nurses arc being imined 
for this work, Tlie aim is to supply to industry a ** quality ” occupational health 
scrvice'of a specialised preventive 4±aracter, cot to duplicate the iwrsonaJ health 
service. 

Prompt and effective action in the field of industrial health depends, among other 
things, on an adequate industrial health research service, properly integrated both 
with industrial health services and industrial research. Apart from fiehl investiga- 
tions earned out by the Factory Department of the Mimsiry of Labour and Its 
specialised medical and technical branches, this is provided for by Oovemmcnl 
agencies such as the Medical Research Council. Uie Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research finciuding the Nauonal Physical Laboratory;, die Covcmmcnl 
Chemist ; by the Departments of Industrial Health and Social Medicine of the 
Universilics, and by the Research Departments of various large industrial concerns. 
The field is covered by a number of general and special committees. 

During and since World War II the provision of meals for workers at their place 
of work has become usual in large undcruKings and quite common in smaller ones. 
Tlie total number of factory caatechs in factories st the end of ISW8 »‘as 14,717. 
There were also some 1,000 colliery canteens providing meals for about Vlt per cent 
of coalminers. Any surplus is used to improve the canteen or some other welfare 
Services. Losses arc borne by ibe firm. 

Many workers, cspaiatly the older workers, like to get right away from their 
working companions during their hours of leisure, but there are also many who 
hke to shore leisure acuviues with their workmates. A great number of clubs and 
Bssoctaiions for sport, hobbies and cultural and rccreauonal activities, spring up 
spontaneously within large and even medium-siecd organtsahons. kkbile the 
running cosu of these varied activities are usually met by the employees who engage 
in them, the management often helps by providing sports grounds, tialls and any 
majar permanent equipment that may be needed. Most workers prelcr to tale 
their mam holiday with their lanuly — usually nl the seaside if possible. Some of the 
younger workers, however, like ht'ltday camps, and u is nol unusual for the manage- 
mcDi to arrange such camps and pay one-thud of their cost. Day outings by motor 
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coach in 'try pc^uJar with vtvrX.tn of aU «s». particulifly cn Baak HoWa)^. 
The Rrrn often paj-s a substantial part of the cost. 

In raising their standards of health and wlfare manufactuting firms haw the 
assistance of the Factory Department of the Ministry of Lafwur and National 
Senlce as well as oftanous officijl and vohineary h^ies. such as the Industrial 
Health Research Board, a subsidiary of the ofiicial Medical Research Council, the 
Central Council for Health Education and the Industrial tt’clfare Society, which are 
both s-oluntary bodies. The National Coal Board similarly ^s the help of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Po«w and of the Miners* Wclfane Conunisston, a statutory 
body financed by a levy on the output of coat 

More and more emphasis is being put on the social and rsvehological aspects of 
health and welfare. Since the war, need for ircreased production and shortage of 
nanpower have made pleasant sarroundinss and congeniaj human relationships, 
alwav-s desirable in themselves and Important to cfhaency, assume an additional 
'■alue as an aid to recruitment. Bright colour schemes are being introduced in 
tnany factories. The psychological causes and treatment of minor illresses, 
depression and absenteeism art receiving attention. At the industrial Rehabilitation 
Omirc at Roffey Park, Sussex, founded by 170 leading firms and now taken over by 
the National Health irvi«. treatment is given to industrial mi>fits and employees 
aulTering from indeCermioate ill health. Concern to increase the satisfaction which 
the worker geu from his work has been a mitfor factor in shaping the policies of 
Government and industry b the fiel<^oreducatioa for work and bdustnal relations. 



m. SOCIAL SERVICES 


1. STATE AND VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
(a) Introductloo 

In Britain the State Is now responsible, either through central or local government 
authorities, for a range of services covering subristence for the needy, education and 
health services for all, bousing, employment or maintenance, the (arc of the aged 
and the handicapped and the nutrition of mothers and children, besides sickness and 
industrial injury benefits, widows’ and reliremcnt pensions and children’s allowances. 

Co-operation : None of the services has been imposed by the State upon an 
unwilling public. All of them are the result of co-operative effort between the 
successive Governments and the people whom they gov eined. As the new ideas were 
bom and translated into reality, there has been no attempt to destroy the spirit of 
voluntary service which had in most cases inspired them. Where voluntary organisa- 
tions were doing good work, they have been encouraged to continue, whether in 
school, hospital, or factory or in the provision of houses. It is the function of the 
State to supplement the services and provide financial assistance, to see that they are 
brought within the reach of every citizen, to ensure that the necessary standards are 
maintained, and to bold a balance so that the needs of everyone are considered and 
as far as possible met. 

The needs of war stimulated the development of machinery for joint consultation 
and joint actioo between voluntary societies working on the same problems. The 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Orgamsations provided the means by which the 
statutory authorities could approach the voluntary societies in connection with 
welfare and social work in relation to war conditions. The same pressure of events 
caused the State to increase Its assistance to voluntary organisations from which 
it was seeking help. 

War-time Developments : Some of the measures introduced to provide for social 
needs arising out of the late war have passed pcmianenlly into the social service 
system. The national nutrition schemes, which supply free or cheap milk and 
vitamin supplements to mothers and young children, and meals to many more 
schoolchildren than ever before, are. for instance, to go on. Similarly the practice, 
adopted during the war by the Mirastcr of Health and certain of the local authorities, 
of employing Welfare onicers (0 be responsible for the welfare of those evacuated 
is continuing for the beneht of old people and others. 

These measures were only a part of the constructive work, done during the war 
years. It was during the war years, loo. that the idea of social security for ail 
•• from the cradle to the grave ” was first given expression under olTicia] auspices 
in the Dcvcridge Report. It was during the war that the new national health service 
was first discussed, that a new Education Act was passed, and that preliminary 
steps were taken to plan post-war programmes of housing and town and country 
planmog. 

<b) Voluatory Organisations 

Voluntary organisations were the piooecn of nearly all of the soanl services. 
They provided schoob, hospitab, clinics, dispensaries, and social and recreational 
clubs before these were provided by the Slate. They made themselves responsible 
for the welfare of the very young and the very old, the homeless and tlie handicapped, 
before it was generally accepted that the whole communiiy had a responsibility 
towards these people. Where the services and the facilities they provided were good, 
they have been encouraged to continue and given State support ; and it has been 
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expressly and ofEcially suted that in the new, expanded services they will stfll have 

an important part to play. , » , . l ui. 

(I) cl ^clunicwy icniccz: The num^ of volunt^ 

societies and institutions in Britain runs into thous-ands. Some of them w Urge 
and some are small and local in character- Son» ha\e general aims and others h^ 
Ixen established for a particular purpose. All are at present showing a tende^ 
to^^•ards axirdination-towards joining up with other socieues and with Local 

Authorities engaged on the same work. « .u. 

roremosl among societies prosiding genenU soml ser\iM ^ 

Cctt.ri/o/5ocia?5erHefandthe/am//yire//are^^^^^ ^ S 

of Social Sendee svas established to create a clo^r Unk 
Government and the voluntary a«ivilie$ofthcord^ citucn , to 
activities of local councils ofsocial service ; and to bnng 
tions concerned with special aspects ofsocial 

the KMinttnl Cili Peonh's Welfare Commiftce, and the Standing Conferenn oj 

personal lines to help any individual or family in need or t^S 

^District Committees in London and family case work agenaes affiliated to it m 

(eligibly set up in csublished b July. 1947, 

A Satlonal Corporation for in* Core oj viar ji visvor’s Air Raid Distress 

established Bntish Red CroiS Sa^iy. wlfare of civilian disabled, 

extending it, activity into uS war-time organisalioas 

of invalid and crippled children, ard ^,,,-.,„»^rfv/ee^urroar (of which 

such as the Wotren’s «>pe for their activities 

there are stlU over «^arc ^mg. ^ interpreters 

in post-war Bntain. The Gtizeas’ Advice Jor^P ^ ^ 

between the Government D«P^ents and the ori^ are often 

inquiries are somewhat fewer than diinng the war, more sum ana 
needed for their solution. «— -Jp- has arisen to meet a need already felt 

Marriage guidance as ® Guidance Council, now the 

before the war and a^ra'atrf y formed in 1938. After interruption 

A'crioHof Mamose ^work of promoting education for marriage and 

by the war. it ^ „ KtlW centres throughout Britain 

family life. Advice is no . mamage, who seek help from the 

both to the himSss ^idance group- Panel* of experts 

voluntary counsdlors ® ^ lawveis) «t as consultants. The Catholic 

(titers in Lidthc Family Welfare Association, 

CTTiage A ^ y f^ve also started work on similar lu^. 

asa branch ofiua^^ soluntaiy effort but, having proved its v^ue. 

it ^ ^ 1949/50 Exchequer giants totalling £3.500 



have been made for tbe v>orl: to the bodies Darned acd a further £5,000 allotted 
for the selection and training of couasellon. A Horae O0icc Trainins Board has 
been set up,* * 

(c) The Social Worker 

While the voluntary worker giving full* or part-time service has done pioneer 
work fn many of Britain’s social services and continues to piay an essentioJ part Ip 
probably every service, social services of alt kinds increasingly depend for their 
operation primaniy on the professional social worker, that is the full-tlnw salaried 
worker trained In the principles and technique of social service. There are seventeen 
professional associations of social workers in Britain. Most of these are aOiliatea 
to the British Federation of Social Workers. 

Voluntary organisations have beeit the pioneers in the employment and training 
of social workers, but it is a signiticanc fact ({ut central goveromenc departments and 
local authorities are progrcsstvely employing trained social workers In greater 
numbers and in more services. The late war did much to bssioo this development. 
Such workers include children's care workers, family case workers, neighbourhood 
workers, youth leaders, hospital almoners, mental health workers, psychiatric social 
workers, women housing managers, personnel managers, probation olllcers arid 
moral welfare workers. Each group forms a specialised profession, but all have in 
common the duty to elTccl adjustment between siatutoo' provision end Individual 
needs, and to provide the personal approach so ofieo necessary to secure for the 
intended beneficiaries of a service its full benefits— in short, to iadividualise the 
social services. On the other hand, it is also the task of every social worker to help 
those with whom he or she deals to take their full part in the life and work of the 
community, 

Trolnitts for Social 5<r> ice 

Mlnetcen universities or university colleges in the United Kingdom clTer couzses 
in social science leading to a degree, certificate or dip'orna. Training for many forms 
of social service coasisu of a Diploma or Ccrtificute course, generally of two years' 
duration for con-graduatcs and one year for graduaies. foilowed by a short period, 
usually between three and twelve months, of specialised training for a paiticul^ 
service. Cerraia posts arc open (o holders of degrees, oenificaCes or liiploin^ 
social studies without further training. In these posts specialised training is usually 
given after appointment. 

The specialised training for (he various branches of social service is usually 
organised by the respective professional organisations. 

Courses for ccrti/icaies and diplomas include lectures and tutorial classes, i/Mfru>> 
tional visits and practical experience under skilled supervision. A typical course 
covers the following range of subjects — economics, social and industrial history, 
psychology, sociology, public and social adminuuation, and public health and 
hygiene. Details vary with Uic university, which makes its own regulations, but 
there evists a Joint Univsniiy Council for Social Studies and Public Adnunisl/aiion. 

The Carnegie Untied KingdornTnist hosset upacommiltee to study the practical 
possibilities of establishing on a comprehensive scale, and in association with an 
appropiiatc university, a Carnegie Sriiool of Social Work for the training of social 
workers. 


iS) 5th July, 

On Sih July, IMS, there c.ime into force in Dritain five important Acts ofParlis- 
menl dealing respectively with national insurance, mdustnal irdunes, a national 
healih service, the care of children, and ■ scheme of national assi>UJic« for ihosc in 


neribt (Ilom«Omc<)D(r 

• 7JM. N.>»^ IW, 

uclaciiial Cotue* (ComI. 7024. fab., t94}.llX,5.0.. 9C.). 


M D«v»U)?n^*nt of W«rfl 
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acDte need. Taken together they eonxlitntow*at might well be called a new charter 
of social security. They do not Introduce any great revolutionary prindple. If 
collectively they amount to the biggest single step c\cr taken in this direction, it is 
because the benefits and services which they provide arc for the first time compr^ 
hensivc. With only a few exceptions every man. woman and child in the country is 
covered, regardless of his social status, his wealth or his occupation. hTany new 
forms of benefit are provided, too. covering eventualiUes and needs at every stage 
of life, from a maternity grant before birth to a payment for funeral expenses at 

In conception the scheme is a compromise between fully State-financed se^ices 
and services completely paid for by conlributions. just as in admimstration it is a 
compromise between centralism and devolution of responsibility. 


2. NATIONAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 
Four measures designed to secure a complete .organisation o" of 

the social Insurance and assistance services in Bntam are now 
This unification is a matter on which all polmcal parties are ag^ In March 
1943 Mr Churchill as Prime Minister in the Coalition Government, said . - • • You 
mu!t rank mt and my cotlaagoci ar sltoncpantonj 
for all clarsas, for all pon.o«!. from the 

Speech onenlne the first session of the new Parliament (I5tb August, 1945) it vras 
be asked to approve measures to provide a comprehensive 
Seme of tommny2a.KroSri.&^. » erlend .he exlrdn, reheme of 
social Insurance (and to esubUih a nauonal health service). 


(o) Sommary of . /nrwronee Acit 1946 1 family AUoaancea Act, 1945 1 

kI^ ^?’r^ Inluclet) Act, 1946 : and National Astittaacc Act, 1948 

Nallanal Sedoo. aaainst all major disasKt! or dis- 
'' .'?™e ifSmne or mS»y eln InBiel. He or .he u Insured. 
lAihdes which . again.! loss of subsistence or earning power 

by the leccip of sub tan al Knen^ ag. rrOtement. A mother 

from the e””®”*'™" f a„ ilSwance for e.cty child .Her the 6ril. 

geu a matermty I “"“/.‘^Jdlan an allowance for each chtld in his or 

her "S‘dl5, a 1™. is paid to nwet funernl and other espenscs. Hicse 
are. At death a g forTcompulsory) cooUibutions by the ciiiren, supple- 
Jf f* r 1o^,7Sot thfstate. Details of Ihe beneCts and of the eon- 
SSns ™°gS Wow under The analysis of each of Ihe four Acts, but the main 
items may be roughly summarised here. 

BcNtnis 



Basic Rate 

Extra Allowances and 
Conditions 

ramily Allowance : 
Allowance . ■ 

5s. per week 

For each child after first. 

S'aihrMi Infurance : 
Unemployment or 
Sickness Benefit or 
Keiirement Pension 

Ifa. per week 

' 

I6s. per week for wife or 
adult dependant ; 7s. 6d. 
for Pnt child. 
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Bbneitts ( Cdntd .) 



Basic Rate 

Extra Allowances and 
Conditions 

Maternity : 

Grant 

Bene6t 

Attendance Allow- 
ance 

£4 

3ds. per week for 13 weeks 

20?. per week for 4 weeks 

For gainfully occupied 
woman. 

For housewife 

Widowhood : 
Allowance 

Mother's Allowance 
Pension 

36s. pcrwMk for 13 weeks 

2£s. per week 

7s. fid. for first child 

Pension normally payable 
after age 50 
(40 if follows widowed 
mother's allowance) 

Orphanhood ; 
Guardian's Allow- 
ance 

12$. per week 

For each child 

Death Grant . . 

£20 for child ac- 

cording to age) 


Indusirlal Injury : 

Denedt or Pension . . 

(Total Disahlemeat : 

45$. per week 

proportionate benefits for 

16s. per week for wife or 
adult dependant. 

7s. fid. per week for first 
child 

partial disablement) 

National AtsUlanee : 

For Householder . . 

For Other Adult . . 

24s. per week 

20s. per week 

Plus allowance for rent. 
Ifis. for wife. 

Children's allowances ao 
cording to age. 

I5s. supplement for blind 
or tuberculous person. 


CoNiKtBunoNs (weekly) 



Employed 

Penon 

Employer 

Self-Employed 

Person 

f| 

2 

Men over 18 

4s. 11 d. 

4s. 2d. 

6s. 2d. 

4s. 8d. 

WofnenoerlS 

3s. lOd. 

3s. lOd. 

5i. Id- 

3s. 8d. 

Ooys under 18 

2s. lOid. 

2s. Sid. 

3i. 7d. 

2i. 9d. 

GUIs under 18 

2s. 4d. 

Is. lid. 

3s. Id. 

2s. 3d. 
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Sote : Coulzibutions for the National Health Service sdiems (which came into 
operation on 5th July, 1943) as w«ll as to all forms of National Insurance 
(including Industrial Injuries) are induded in these payments. Men over 
70 and women over 65 do not pay these contributions (unless they are 
stili employed), and rem^ioo of contributions is provided during un- 
employment and sickness and for young people still in full-time education 
and for persons with total incomes of less than £2 a week. 

The scheme under the ^’oiional Jasumree Act, 1946 (see below) came into full 
operation on 5th July, 1948. AAer the passing of the Act (1st August, 1946) the 
Ministry of National Insurance was engaged in two fields : (a) the enormous task 
of preparation for the new compeehensire and universal Insurance Scheme, and 
(b) the day-to-day work of the eaiating separate Insurance schemes. The number 
insured under these schemes rose from 21 millioos in 1939 to 24 millions in 1947. 

The Ministry has a headquarters office in London with a stafTof 400-500, a central 
record office in Newcastle with staff of 7,000-8,500, and 12 regional offices, broadly 
corresponding to the old Civil Defence regions, which control a wide network of 
nearly 1,000 local offices where claims for benefit are made and. with certain 
exceptions, all benefits p4id. 

On 5ih July, 1949, the scheme was one year old. During the year local offices 
had dealt with 10 million claims involving 40 million separate payments. The 
central record office holds the individual records of paspand present insurance and 
has answered an average of rearty 40,000 inquiries from local offices each day. 
At this and other central offices. 7} million pensions and allowances are maintain^ 
in payment and SOO.OOO new claims were settled dunng the year. Over 16,000 of the 
staff have had training courses in the practical details of the scheme, nunagement 
and supervision or the technique of interviewing the public. 

Seven million new claims to sickness benefit have been made in the first year, on 
avenge of 140,000 a week, about one-half of which included claims for dependants. 
Although tlie seasonal uicrease in the rickitess rate last winter was perhaps no higher 
than usual, u penisted longer and localised attacks ofinfiuenza gave nsc to senous 
pressure on local National Insurance offices in some arras. New claims rose to a 
peak ofTZO.OOO during the week ended 22nd February ; it is now at the rale of 100,000 
a week. TTie maximum number of people sick was about 1,100,000 ; by the end 
of June the number had dropped to about SOO.OOO. 

Some SOO.OOO claims to matemiCy benefit were made during the first year. The 
lime limits for claiming vvtre substanlrally cased recently in the light of experience 
of the working of the scheme. 

At present 4,150,000 men over 65 and wxjmcn over 60 are receiving National 
Insurance retirement or old age pensions. Of these 55,000 men are receiving 
increases of 16s. a week for a dependent wife under the age of 60. and 9,000 retirement 
pensioners are receiving increases of 7s. 6d. a week for a dependent child. About 
two-lhirds of all insured men reaching 65 and about one-half of all insured women 
reaching the age of 60 since 5ih July, 194S. continue in regular employment and can 
then qualify for the increments for postponed retirement that will be added to their 
retirement pensions when they do retire and claim the pension. These incremenu 
are la effect Is. (2s. for married couples) for every six months of postponed retire- 
ment and can increase the joint pension of a man with a wife over 60 by 20s. to 62s. 
a week. Claims to retirement pension are at the rate of 8,000 a week. 

460,000 widows under 60 are recdvwg widowhood tencGts, claims to which 
■ reach nearly 2,000 a week. 

In addition to the widows’ benefits, guardians' allowances or orphans' pensions 
are also being paid to 10,000 cJuldret^ 
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(b) Naikwial iMtsvitcc Act, 1946 

In^ur(^n(t Att, IW6. Is part flf tlw tail cofjjpfcheojh* ptOinrsvM 
of cutioul laiurafKC vhkh ihclo»lrs llw Ftimily Aet, 1945. flf"5 ihc 

Att, 1946. Sn iJ>o>Ini the S«W(J RwJ'flJ 
oftU UiUinU-.cHouicof Lonli.UxaoiwcUof. loul :**... Mr. Jo«?n 

Ctufr.l<fljm pcJiur.* iiattoJ llic ^otk with fiii Ofi’giful Wotimen’i CX>ftir>w«f*oa 
Act. IVcrc follovied Mf Aujutih unit tlws OM Arc I'enuom Act : Mr. LJ®)a 
Gcorpc v.iih tiLi RiTJl National Insurance Act of 1911 : Mr. Nc'UJc Ountbe^ht 
wuh hii U iJotkt*, Orphoiu and Old Ate Cocunbutory Pcntioni Act of 1923. ' 1**0 
can« tl< Un<mplo)mci'.t Insunuwv Act of I9J4 s»hich firtt set up the Aitltta^ 
Ikurd.. ..Mr. Anl>ur GrccDwooJ then Minuter vri(l>ou( rortfol»-> io ll* C«wl*l*on 
Covemnvent . . . arpointoJ Srf WiUum ticket ultc to »Urt t^utk ulitch led to hU Ri«l 
Report pvjWUJjcd ... in Nosember, JW2. . . . ll.c Cualnton . , . finally produced the 
NS'hite I’afcr of ieptenibcr, 19W. A mooUi i*f so Utcf Use Minuiry of Nalio*“‘ 
fnrurance waseiU^iUied!, and f hecuneihc (int Minute/’ oTN'ao'oru/ Insunoce ... 

I concentrated at once on the Nattocul Insurance {laduvtrul Injutks) UUI . • • 

(ncH)MiRU(cr(Mr. damn Crdl;t{u)»uat4e to introduce the Naiiooa) Insurance Hdl 

... In January of thu srar. . . 

The Act prou Jes for a unified anJ eomr>rebemt»e aeheme of National Jnsur^cc 
s^luch \.ill esentkully cosef rr»<kii>.alty cseryone in Great UriLiin. It providci, 
broadly tpeakir's, llut there ih^lj be three clauej of iruureJ persons ; 

(а) rrfionj. U., Uiose tciio vofk under a contract of service ; 

(б) Sf(/-<i”pla}cJ frrtuitt, he., those who arc QJtalijliy cn.'ci/pied, hut not under 
contract of service : and 

<e) Aon^mpAijrd/’ersonr, (hose who are not Rato/ully occupied. 

All three classes v.iU contribute for the following Linds of bencfiu t— 

Maternity neitefus ; 

Widows* Uetwliis ; 

Guardians' Allowance (for orphans) * 

Retirement I'eiulon ; 

Death Ctbnt. 

In addiiion cniplO)cd person.^ can qualify for tieVnus and uneniptoymcnt benefit, 
and self-employed persons (or sickness benefit. 

Contribution rates will depend un the class ioto which the insured persoci falls, 
employers will contribute, so wijj the Exchequer. The principle “one card, one 
stamp, all benefits “ Is put into practice. 


MwN CoKnuDVnoN Raso 



Dnployed 

Person 

Employer of 
Employed 
Persons 

Self. 

employed 

Person 

Non- 

employed 

Person 

McnmerlS.. 

4s. 7d. 

3s. lOd. 

6e. 2d. 

4s. 8d. 

Women over 18 

3s. 7d. 

3s. Od. 

5s. Id. 

3s. 8d. 

Doy s under 18 • , 

2s. 8d. 

2s. 3d. 

3s. 7d. 

2s. 9d. 

Girls under 18 

2s. 2 d. 

Is. 9d. 

3s. Id. 

2s. 3d. 


These rates exclude contributions under the industrial injuries insurance but 

include contnbudons to the new health service. Men aged 7P and over snd women 

aged 65 and over will pay do contxibulkKis. Men aged 65 to 70 and women oged 60 

to 65 WiU pay coalribuUoas oolyrf they are working and have not retired front regular 
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employment. Exceptions from llabili^ to contribute are also provided for the 
unemplo>ed, the sick, for those still in full-time education, and for persons with 
total incomes under £104 a year. 


^Nerm 

Sleknest and Vnemploymeni 

Man or single woman over 18 . . 26s. a week. 

Married woman over 18 .. 20s. unemployment, 16s. sickness, 26s if 

sepaniied from her husband. 

Boy or girl under 18 .. .. 15s. a wreck. 

During (he same spell of absence from work sickness benefit, broadly, will be 
without limitation of period if lS6ccmtnbutionshave been paid, and unemployment 
benefit will last 1 80 days, with additions assessed on record. 

MatemUy. Grant of £4 for all women, and maleniity allowance of 36s a week 
for 13 weeks (starting about six weeks before expected confinement) for women 
normally following a gainful occupation, and attendance allowance— £1 a week for 
four weeks — for other women. 

WIdawi. V/idow’s allowance of 36$. a week for first 13 weeks of widowhood, 
and then, if there is a child, a widov/cd mother’s allowance of 33s 6d., Le., 26s. for 
the mother and 7s. €d for the child ; or. if she has neached the age of io, a widow's 
pension of 26s. a week. In addition, a widow's pension u paid to a widow who 
lus reached the age of 40 when her widowed mother’s ollowanee ceases, aod to a 
widow who IS incapable of self-support. 

CiMrdlan't Alhwanee. This is 12$. a week for a person who has in his family a 
child whose parents are dead. 

Hellremenf Pensions. The rates are 26s for a single person and 42$ for a married 
couple. They replace the existing contributory old age pension, but will be payable 
only on retirement from regular work. Tor tins purpose all men aged 70 and over 
and aU women aged 65 and over wilJ be treated as having retired. Men who work 
Bfierthe age of 65 and women who work aAer the age of 60 will have their pensions 
increased by 2s. a week for every year they work after the pension age. 

Dearh Cro/i/ispaid for expenses connected with the death of an insured person or 
his wife, child or widow. The grant, with certain exceptions, will be : — 


Adult £33 

Child aged 6-17 .. £15 

Child aged 3-3.. .. £J0 

Child under 3 .. .. £6 


The Bill received the Royal Assent on Isi August. 1946, and came into full opera- 
tion on Sth July, 194^- much to be dealt wiih by Regulations, and a 

National Insurance Advisory Committee was appointed on 28ih October, 1947, 
to consider and report on the reguJafionsmade under the Act. The more {mponant 
regulations rcciuirc an aflirmative resolution ofboth blouses of Parliament. 

Increases In Pensions 

As from October. 1946, the Govemmeni raised the current rate of old age pensions. 
From that date, 85*5.000 men over 70 and 1,685.000 women over 65 have had ibeir 
contributory old age pensions increased. In addition, 370.000 men between 65 and 
70 and 400.000 women between (O and 65 have satisfied the retirement condition and 

receive the increased pensions. 

Besides these 3 310.000 contributory pensions, over 400,000 non-contifbutory 
pensions at the same rales arc paid to men over TO and women over 65, Supple- 
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mcnuty pcmiorj. on r^oof of tJctJ to the AuiiUncc Ikuni* wc W ovtf hiJf 
a million (loine 3Z5.(XO) olJ are rcnuonen v,Imjw naciii arc not met c'co by ibc 
hiihcrraJe of rvmjoa. 

Sotthern IrelMJ, In p-irtaarK* of » policy of paruy in aocul Knicc* the 
Nofihsra licUnJ 1‘atlufrcnt haj {vmdan ActcorTcipcnding lo thecoinprthcf»<»« 
U^iUatioa noicd sbo^e. 

(r) Tacilly Alloiiaoc£« Act. 294J 

A Bill loproNidc ranuly Allo«->ncta%kas presented lo i’atlumcnt on ISlh I ebruarj, 
J W3, anJ mrjvtd Jbe Ko>nJ Aatcot on I3ib June. 1 W3. lu object uai to provide 
for the pa)mcnt by the MinUtcr of Natiooil liuurioce from the lAchcquef of an 
allowance fur cash family at the rate of 3i. for each eligible ctiild except the fnt 
or only child, and ao to ^nefit the family aa a whole. (A child, for {hi* pufpo'e. 
Is dcf.ned aa one who ia under the upper limit of the compulsory school age or ooc 
over that age who is undergoins futhiimc instruction in school, or is an apprentice, 
until the 3hl Jut) aPer his 16th birthday.) 

Exam,-lc: ”... * 1 ) 1111 , if there are four children in a family aged 17, 13, 11 otid 
9, no account will be taken of the cluld aged 17, and there renum. therefore, three 
qualified children, for whom two allowances will be pa)able. ^VhcR the child 
aged 13 leaves school, or aPer the 31it July following his I6ih birthday (if he is 
then at school) the munber of qualUiad children will be reduced to two, and only 
one allowance will be pa) able,** 

tf the brciJwuioer ii on benefit. out of work or sick, (hen under the new 
National InsuratKc tcheme provuion will be made for the Crst child. Turther 
' assistance wsU come in the development of school meals and milk servlets, 
la the case ofa manied couple livmi; together the allow aace belongs to the mother, 
but cither the father or the mother may draw it at the post olTice. Reciprocal 
arrangements have been made with Nortlxm Irclaod and the Jsle of Man. 

Pa}meni, Payment of family allowances began on 6ih Augtui, 1946. Allow* 
anecs art claimed by completing and sending is to the Ministry of National Insurance 
a spcdal claim form obuinable at any post otlicc. \N'Iien awarded, allowances 
ore paid at post oQicea by means of bmks containing weekly orders : each order 
remains valid for a period of six months. All families living in Great Britain, 
whatever the nationality of the parents, may qualify for allowances, but British 
subjects who were bom abroad and aliens are requir^ to satisfy certain residence 
conditions. In all cases cither the husband or the wife must be living in Great 
Britain. Members of the Forces and Merchant Seamen will, during their service, 
always be treated os though they were living in Great Britain. By Cth August, 1949, 
the rruruly Allowarsccs Scheme had been in operation for (hiee j-cars. About 
2,941,000 families of two or more children arc receiving allowances varying between 
Ss. and £3 Ss. a week at a total cost of £60 millions a year. During (he three years 
the Ministry of NaU'cnal Insurance has received nearly million claims to Family 
Allowances, of which fewer than 100.000 have had to be rejected. 

The 2,941,000 families receiving allowances contain children within the quahlying 


ages as follows : 

2 children 1,850,000 

3 „ ess.ooo 

4 .. 247,000 

5 or more children 156,000 


*nie family drawing the largest allowance of £3 Ss. a week consists of 14 children 
within the age Iiouts. The number of chiklien covered by the scheme is about 

4,600,000. 



In the last year over 290,000 new claims to allowances resulted in payments for 
over 300.000 children. In the same period the total number of allowances in pay- 
ment and the number of children for whom allosvances are paid increased in each 
case by over 100,000. Over 225,000 children, mainly new births, were added to 
families already drawing allowances, while 430,000 passed out of the scheme. 

A'orffiern Ireland. Under a similar Act of Northern Ireland payment of family 
allowances began in Ulstersimultaneoustyvrith those in Great Britain. One hundred 
thousand families are eligible for benefit and the number of children concerned b 
210,000. The annual cost is about £3 millions. 

(d) National Inscmmce (lodostrial Injories) Act, 1946 
This Bill “ to substitute for the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 to 1945, a 
system of insurance against personal injury caused by accidents arising out of and 
in the course of a person’s employment, and for purposes connected therewith " 
was introduced on 23rd August, 1945, and read the second time on 10th October, 
1945. It received the Royal Assent on 26th July, 1946. The measure is broadly 
based on the While Paper, Social Insurance Part 11 of 27th September, 1944 (Cmd. 
6551), and its main object is to makecompeasatioa for industrial iijjuries a partol the 
country's social services in a scheme based on insurance against rbk and not on 
liability for compensation. Its chief provisions are that (I) ^ persons employed in 
Great Britain under any contract of service or apprenticeship shall be insured without 
toeome limit ; (2) benefits shall be related to the degree of disablement caused by 
the Industrial accident or disease and not to loss of eambg power. The degree 
of disablement will be assessed by Medical Boards and expressed ai n perecaiage, 
tte majtiffiuzB being 100 per cent 

Senate 

Ir^ury Allowance. The blsic weekly rale both for injury benefit and for 100 per 
cent disablement pension b 45s. Injury benefit is payable during incapacity for work 
for a period of net more than 26 weeks from the date of the accident. 

Pension is payable from the end of the 26tb week if incapacity continues so long, or 
from the date of recovery, if there b any rnnaining disablement. Rates of pension 
for partial disablement will be proportionate to the 100 per cent, e.g., 9i. for 20 per 
cent, 22s. 6d. for 50 per cent, etc. 

Unemployabliliy. NVhen a pensioner remains virtually unemployable, as a result 
of accident, he will receive a 20s. a week supplement to hb pension. 

Special Handicap Allowance. NVhere, as a result of his accident, a pensioner is 
unable, and likely to remain unaW^ to follow hb regular occupation, and b also 
unable to take up suitable alternative wotk of an equivalent standard, he may be 
granted a special allowance of lls. M. a week, provided ihb doa not raise hb 
pension above 45s. 

Constant Aliendanee Allowance, A pensioner with a 100 per cent assessment 
who requires constant attendance as a result of hb accident, may be granted a 
special allowance of up to 205. a week, or.incicepiioaally severe cases, 40s. a week. 

7>«rmen» In Ifosplial. If a pensioner has to go Into hospiul for treatment for 
his injury, his pension will, if not already at 100 per cent rate, be increased to that 
rate while’ the treatment lasts. 

Derendanis' Allowances. During (he period of injury benefit, or when a pensioner 
b In receipt of an unemployability tuppIcTnqnt or is undergoing approved treatment 
la hospital, the allowance for a wife or other adult dependant b !6i. weekly, and the 
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allowance for a first child, I.e., a child who would not beoeflt under Family Allow- 
ances, is 7$. 6d. 

Pensioner h/jo Is Sick or Vnemploitd. A pensioner can get sickness or unemploy- 
ment benefit in addition to his pen^'on, if he satbfies the normal conditioru iw 
receipt ofsuch benefit, but benefit wtU be at half-rate until he luis been unemployed 
for 13 weeks since the date of hb accMenl. 

Children. If employed, children under school-leaving age have a right to dis- 
ablement pension at half adult rate. Regulations will determine whether they arc 
to gel any injury benefit. Neither they nor their employers will pay contnbutions. 

Death Benefit. The rate of pension for a widow is 30s. v/cckly, if she has o child 
or children, or if <he is over 50 years of age. or If she b permanently incapable or 
self-support ; and in other eases. 20s. weekly. The pension will be raised to 37s. M. 
so long as she has the care of one child of the deceased person. Tlic pension for 
dependent parents is at the rate of up to 205. weekly for one parent, or 30s. for two 
parents living together. In certain circumsunces. a dependent relative may r^ivc a 
pension fmaximum 20s.) and a woman having ihe care of the deceased’s child may 
receive an allowance of 20s. so long as she has the care of the child. A parent or 
relative not entitled to a pension may qualify for a gratuity not exceeding £52 in 
some cases, or £104 in others. 


Confribufhiu. Weekly contribution rates are 



Employer 

Worker 

Total 

M«q 

4d. 

■4d. 

8d. 

Women . . 

3d. 

3d. 

6d. 

Boys under 18 

21<1. 

2Jd. 

Si. 

Girls under 18 

2d. 

2d. 

• 4d. 


Lccaf Tribunals. Independent local appeal tribunals, consisting of one repre- 
sentadve each of employers and workers under ao independent chairman, hear 
appeals from the insurance oJRcers” deebions. There b a further right of appeal 
to a commissiooer appointed by the Crowu, whose decision is final. 

Aeeideiit Research. Tberc is a provision for financial assistance to be given to 
persons engaged on rese.nrch into ihe causes and prevention of industrial a<xidcnl 
and disease, and for the Minister of National Insurance to employ persons to carry 
out research. 

Anifieial Limbs. Provision is made to supply artificial limbs and other appliances 
to pensioners either free or at a reduced cost. 

Administration. The Minister has a small headquarters stsfi' in London, an 
executive headquarters staff in NewcasUc-on-Tyne, and local otfices in all important 
centres throughout the country. There is an Industrial. Injuries Advisory Council 
to which members ore nominated by representative employers' and workmen's 
organi’citions. 

Finance. The cost of the benefits U estimated at £28| millions with a further 
£3} nnlhons for administration. The Act come into fuJJ operation on 5th July, 
1948. 




Korlhern Ireland. Provision is mode, as with the National Insurance Act, for 
complete reciprocity with Northern Ireland, when the scheme contained in a 
similar measure, introduced by the Northern Ireland Government, comes into 
operation. 

All industrial accidents occurring sirjce 5th July, 1948, have been dealt with under 
the Industrial Injuries Scheme. About three-quarters of a nullion claims ha\ e been 
made to industrial injuries benefits of all kinds during the first year. Some 16,000 
claims arc made each week for injury benefit ; and claims to disablement benefit, a 
pension or gratuity for those sliU suffering a loss of faculty when fit again for work 
or in any case after 26 weeks, are now being received at the rate of nearly 6,000 
a month. 

103 medical boarding centres are exanuning claimants to assess the degree of their 
disablement and 13 medical appeal tribunals hear appeals against assessments. 

The scheme also covers certain industrial diseases. In July, 1 949, the list of diseases 
was almost the same as those scheduled under the Workmen's Compensation Acts. 
Since then beryllium poisoning has been added. 

Just under 200 claims a month have been received for death benefit, which is 
paid to the widow or to certain other dependants of a man ivho has died as a result 
of an industrial accident or disease. 

Law Reform (Personal Injuries) Act 

An Act with the above title, designed to abolish the defence of" common employ- 
ment " in actions for damages in respect of personal injuries, received Royal Assent 
on 30th June, 1948. 

(e) National Assistance Aet, 1948 

This Act, which received Roys) Assent J3ib May, 1948, provides for the super- 
session of the existing poor law, and sets upa A’afionel Assurance Roerd to administer 
a single comprehensive service replacing outdoor relief, unemployment assistance, 
supplementary pensions, blind domicitiary assistance and tuberculosis treaunent 
allowances. 

It plans to improve provision for the aged by the cstablcshmeot by welfare 
authorities of small homes for the accommodation of any old persons unable wholly 
10 look after themselves elsewhere, whatever their means. TTiese small homes will 
replace the existing Institutions for the aged poor which are at present only ex- 
ceptionally supplemented by small homes. An increasing number of old people’s 
homes or hostels are now being created by voluntary effort. The Art makes pro- 
vision for voluntary organisations to act. by a/rangemem, as ogems of the welfare 
authorities in providing residential accomniodstion and wrlfare services of a kind 
for which the bttcr have a responsibility. 

{/) The CJiJWrea Art. 194S 

The Children Act, which received Royal Assent 30ih June. 1948, also formed part 
of the programme of social legisl.vtion which came into operation when the pro- 
visions of the National Assistance Act brought Poor Law to an end on 5th July, 
1948. The Act provides that every local authority is to have a children's committee 
to deal with the care of children remcied from iheir home* by order of the court. 
The committees are also to deal with child life proteaion. the registration ofadoption 
societies, and the stiperviiion of cbilJien pbeed by their parents in the care of ©then. 
The committees are to appoint children's officers to look after the children. 
Children are to be boarded out, as far upossiNc, in suitable private ho.mes. 



3. HEALTH 
(a) Vita) Statistics 

(For Birtiis, Deaths and Marriages see Appendix !•) 


Ckglako and Wal£s 


Year 

Maternal mor- 
tality (rate per 
1,000 total 
births) 

Stillbirths (rate 
per 1,000 total 
births) 

Neo-Natal (^) 
deaths (rate per 
1,000 rclatedlive 
births) 

Infant Mortal- 
ity (*) (rate per 
1,000 related live 
births) 

1939 

3-13 

37-8 

28-3 

50-6 

1540 

' 2-68 1 

361 , 

296 

J6-8 

1941 

2-80 

34-4 1 

29 0 

60 0 

1942 1 

2-48 

33 0 1 

27'2 1 

50-6 

1943 

2-29 

30-2 1 

25-2 

49-1 

1944 

1*93 

27-7 1 

24-3 

45-4 

194S 

1-80 

27-6 

24 8 

46 0 

1946 

]<43 

27-2 1 

24-5 

42-9 

1947 

(•17* 

24.1 

22-7* 

j 4I-3* 

1948 

lOl* 

23-2* 

19'7-- 

1 34 0* 


(^) Neo>natal death means death within one month of hjrth. 

Infant Mortality means deaths among infants under one year. 
*Ptovh]oa3l. 


(6) The National Health Service 

The advances made la Britain's public health and medical services during the 
past thirty years culminated in the passing of the Sodoital Health Service Act in 
November, 1946, operative from Stb July, 1948. 

The object of the Act is *' to promote the establishment in England and Wales 
of a comprehensive service designed to secure improvement in the physical and 
mental health of the peonle of England and Wales and the prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of illness ; and for that purpose to provide or secure (free of charge except 
where any provision of the Act expressly provides for the making and recovery of 
charges) the elTcctive provision of services is accordance with the provisions of 
the Act.” 

This object will be achieved by a number of far-reaching additions and alceratfoos 
to the existing adminUtrative maebinery, preventive and curative services, and 
financial organisation. 

(i) Adminisiratiye Machinery 

The Minister of Health assumes direct responsibility for (a) the provision on a 
national basis of all hospital and specialist services, (6) the mental health functions 
from the hands of the Board of Control (except for the quasi-judicial functions 
designed to safeguard the liberty of the patient), (c) the conduct of research work 
into any matters relating to the prevention, diagnosb or treatment of illness or 
mental defect, {d) a Public Health Laboratory Service, and (e) a blood transfusion 
service. HeassumesZ/zoVreer responsibility for (he organisation and maintenance of 
Llealth Centres, the establishment and maintenance of general medical services and 
for the management of all other servjcesL He will be advised by the Cenirol HraUh 
Servieet Council and Standing Adiitory Cotmmttees which may be appointed to 
study various aspects of the Service. 
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Under the Minister, Regional UozpUal Boards, set up on 27th June, 1947, in four- 
teen areas, determined as far as possible so as to secure that the hospital and specialist 
services could be conveniently assodaied «iih a university having a school of medi- 
cine, are generally in charge of that part of the new service reorganised on 
a national and regional basis. For mote detailed work Hospital Management 
Committees have been set up to be the local managing bodies for individual hospitals, 
or groups of hospitals, acting as the agents of the Regional Boards. 

Each Board has a membership of between 22 and 32 persons, including members 
appointed after consultation with hospital governing bodies, local authorities, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, industrialists, trade unionists and others. The Chairmen 
have been appointed for a term ending in Nfarch, 1950, and one-third of the other 
memben are letitwg at the end of each year, beginning March, 1949. They are 
eligible for reappointment, and the terra of office for future members will be three 
years. All appointments are honorary. 

The administration of the personal medical services is in the hands of 
Executive Councils assisted by Area Committees, eg., the Medical Practices Com- 
mittee, the Dental Estimates Board, and the Ophthalmic Services Committee. These 
Executive Councils have been set up in the area of every major local authority. 

The organisation and management of Health Centres (when the<e have been 
established) will be carried out by the Councils of Counties and County Boroughs, 
or (in very exceptional cases) by Jomt Committees. These Councils are henceforth 
to be Vmowti as the l,ocal Health Authorities, and m addition to the Health Centres, 
they take charge of ail the public health and medical services previously administered 
by local authorities (see following section). 

(lO f'Tt'itnU'/e and Curatwe Ser\icts 

Hospital and Specialist Services cover consultant and hospital services of all 
kinds, including general and special bospiuls, maienuty accommodation, tubercu- 
losis sanatoria, infectious disease units, accommodation for convalescence and 
medical mhabiliiation, and all forms of specialised treatment. The rights and 
iiabihlies attached to these services, inclodiog their premises, property and assets, 
are transferred to the Muiister of Health. 

The organisation and management of these services is, as has been stated, the 
responsibility of the Regional Boards, except in the case of *' teaching hospitals,'’ 
Le., those designated by the Muusicr of Healib as providing, or able to provide in 
the future, facilities for undergraduate or post-graduate clinical teaching. Such 
hospitals are the centres of clinical teaching and technical experiment and 
mnovaUon, and for this reason they are still administered by their own Boards of 
Governors, who are directly responsible to the Minister and act as his agents in the 
management of their own hospitals. 

Medical and Dental Schools continue to be under the control, in London, of 
their own Governing Bodies and elsewhere of the Governing Bodies of the universities 
of vvhich they form part. 

All hospital and consultant services arc available free of charge to every man, 
woman and child m Britain. Certain hospitals may pul aside a number of 
*• paying beds " or ** paying blocks " for the use of people wishing for pnvacy, 
provided that the accommodation so set aside is not ne^ed for non-paying patients 
on medical grounds. 

The new Health Centres, wWch are to be established by the Local Health 
Authorities as soon as conditions permit, will provide facilities for (a) general 
medical and dental services, (5) the speaal dmica] services of the Local Health 
Authorities, eg, infant welfare climes, etc.,and(c) out-patient clinics for the specialist 
services on premises technically equipped and staffed at public cewt. 

The General Practitioner Services cover the medical attention given to individuals 
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by doctors and dentists of their own choice from among those enrolled in the new 
service. Doctors previously in practice vicrc entitled to join the new service on 
the appointed day in the place where they were practising- Those wishing to start 
practice after the appointed day have to apply to a special Medical Practices 
Committee, so (hat a proper distribution of doetori throughout the country may 
be assured. Doctors may work either at the new Health Centres {when they have 
been established) or at Uicir own surgeries, whichever is the more converuent for 
them. Dentists will also work at the Health Centres on a wholc*lime or a part-time 
basis, or in ihcir own surgeries, when they will be able to claim their fees from pubhc 
fuod& 

The Local Government Services, which had already been in existence for many 
years, are now unified under the control of the Councjls of Counties and County 
Borouglis and where circumstances pernut will be very considerably enlarged and 
modernised. Plans have been laid for esteodmg the arrangements for 
maternity and child welfare ; and in addition to the previous ante-natal, child welfare 
and health visiting schemes, the services of a family doctor arc now made available 
to every expectant and nursing mother. This doctor may himself give his patient 
all the necessary care before, during and after her conliflement, or he may assist 
her in choosing a “ General Practitioner Obstetrician *’ from the list of those 
practising in her area to deputise for him in the ease. Women who require institu- 
tional accommodation and the services of specialists arc provided with them. 

Other local authority services arc likewise to be improved and every Health 
Authority was required to report to the Minister of Health on the steps proposed 
to carry out the work. 

(iii) n/meial Organuaiion 

The sew services ate financed partly from the Exchequer, partly from local 
rates, and partly from a proporttoo of National Insunnce coDinbuUons. (See 
“ National Insurance.”) No charge is at present made to the pubdio except for 
appliances, goods or other articles outside the usual scope of the service, but a 
charge of up to Is. a prescripcios supplied through the practitioner services may be 
introduced (under the f/adoria/ Health Service {Aoiendmenty Act, 1949). 

(c) Particular Services 

The public health services which existed up to the time when the new national 
health service was established iacoiporated the sanitary provisions necessary for a 
civilised social life, and included a number of general and specialised services which 
have passed into the new service and will there be extended and developed. Among 
these services are : — 

{i) Maternity and Child iVelfart 

As part of this Mrvice, local aulborhies and voluntary organisations provide 
Welfare Centres where mothers can obtain ante- and post-natal care at the hands of 
speaaliy trained doctors, midwives and nurses, as well as good medical advice for 
themselves and their children. Cbildreo attending the centres are regularly weighed 
and exammed by a doctor so that a record of their progress may be kept and any 
deviation from the normal detected at the earliest possible moment. 

Facilities for dental, orthopaedic, ophthalmic and sunlight treatment are often 
svaiJatJtf at the etoires for ibiidrea whose coaditsoa varTssHs it; sad a otrtaia 
number provide similar faciliUes for mothers. 

Some Welfa-'e Centres are also distribution points for the fruit juices, cod liver oil, 
viiamin tablets and National Dried Milk provided for expectant mothers and infants 
under government arrangements; and many stock proprietary brands of infant 
foods and other commodities for issue at reduced prices or free according to ci^cuIr^ 
stances if the doctor in charge prescribes them In particular cases. 
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Attendance at the centres is not compalsoiy, but no effort is spared to make them 
attracti^ and convenient, and approximately three out of four mothers 'Atth 
children under one year visit them. 

Maternity Care is provided either m maternity homes, or in hospitals or in the 
homes of the patients. In this last case. cv«iy patient may call upon the services 
cither of a General Practitioner Obstetrician or her own family doctor, if he is 
willing to undertake her maternity care. The doctor carries out certain ante- and 
post-natal examinations and attends at the confinement if he tJiinks it necessary. 
The remainder of the ante-natal cate is provided by the midwife, who visits the 
patient regularly before confinement and gives her what help and adviceare necessary 
in can^ ing out the doctor’s directions. The midwife delivers the patient (unless the 
doctor considers it necessary to be present) and continues in attendance for the first 
fourteen da>-s after birth. In many cases, midwives work in close conjunaion with 
the Welfare Centres as regards ante- and post-natal care. 

Confinements in hospitals are reserved for the most part for mothers who arc 
likely to need speaal mrtical attention ; and priority is given where home conditions 
arc unsuitable and for first babies. Applications for admission to hospital are made 
through the doctor attending the case, or, where admission is required because of 
unsuitable heme conditions, through the Mcdkal Officer of Health. 

Health \isliirs is carried on by a staff of specially trained nurses who are able to 
give expert advice to moihcn in their own homes on such matters as breast feeding, 
the getKnl care of the baby, and the nurture and management of children up to 
five jrars old. They an also responsible for giving advice to the whole firmly 
on the care of the sick and the measures necessary to prevent the spread of infection. 

Additional provision for the health and welfare of mother? and young children 
has been made by the establishment of 

llospiuls for Sick and ailing children : 

Homes or Residential Nurseries for holihy babies : 

Day Nurseries where children under five years eld riuy be left while iheif 
parents are at work, or because other home circumsianccs render such outside 
care accessary ; 

Child Guidance Oinics (see p. 123) ; 

Home Helps Schemes . 

Ministry of Tood Schemes for the provisioo of priority nulk and eggs to 
expectant mothers and children under 6 vt years old (see p. 74]. 

All the above sen kcs are avaitible to tbe unmarried mother and her child, and 
she is given every encourageriKni to make the fullest use of them. 

(ii) Soeially Sisr\ficcr.t Diieasef 

The mcasura adopted for the prevention and control of infectious diicase are 
based on four main principles: noiificatvmi. isolation, supervision of contacts, 
and invnunUaticn. Avlvances nude in the praoice of immu.iisation against 
dipht.heria may be illustrated b> tbe fact that between /inuary, IW{ (when stocks 
of an elTertive Immunising agent were issued to local auibonltcs free of charge), 
and Dece m ber, 194$. nearly 8,003.000 children (probably about «) per cent of the 
total population i.nder fifteen years old) had been l.•n.'nunI«d agajiit d.phtheru. 
Uoih the iroiderce ef the disease and the number of deaths attributed to it have 
decTtaved most strikingh from 50,797 caves with 2.641 deaths m 1941 to 8.034 cases 
with 150 deaths in l9-tS. In I94S. 575.COO chddren under five were iirunun'sed. 
Considerable progtess bas also been matte in the fic'd of insesufanon gene.'ally. aaj 
the Efr)etsfne) llfjl.h La‘\'raT{vjrSerr!ettccin during 194$ to tranvfonn itself 
Into a peacc-tmve scrvKc. A central bberatory has now been set up. and tbe ad- 
mlr-stfitwn of the Servv.-c handed bock to the Medical Resca.-ch CounciL A large 
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number of outbreaks of InfccliouN disease are investifiated by the Service cadi >car. 

Dctatled arrangements exist to deal with caiiin conditiaas and diseases which 
require specialised treatment both to alleviate the sutTcring* of the patients, and to 
protect the comniunuy as a whole. Such arrangements cover 
Mental Disorder and Mcnul Ocfidcncy ; 

TubcrculasLs ; 

Venereal Diseases ; 

.ind consist in the main of the provision of bospiU's. treatment centres, sanatoria 
and clinics, where the patients can receive specialised medical treatment and suitable 
aflcr-carc. Cons'dcrable attention is also paid to preventive measures in the eases 
of venereal diseases and tuberculosis. 

One of the most important recent developments in this field has been the intro- 
duction in 1943 of mass radiography as a means of early diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
and the number of persons so examined in Cngland and Woles up to 3 1st December, 
1947, was 2,019,670. As a corollary to the introduction of mass nidiography a 
scheme for the Dnancial assistance of persons undergoing treatment was started at 
the same time so that such persons and their dependants should be free from hnancial 
anxiety during the treatment period. This is now incorporated in National 
Assistance. 

(iii) Hospitals 

For historical reasons, two quite distinct and until recently unco-ordinated 
hospital systems grew up side by side. Tlic \oluntary hospitals, which included 
many of the oldest and most famous, started as ehatitable foundations for the poor 
and were Soonced by voluntary subscriptions and donations and by endowments ; 
in recent years patients of all classes were admiilcd and contributed to the cost 
of their treatment according to their means; there were also other sources of 
income, including paiieots' contributory schemes. These hospitals were administered 
by voluntary commitcecs and much of the meJicaJ work was done by well-known 
specialists without pa>mcat. Some voluoury bospiiais also bad private wards 
for wealthier patients. 

The municipal hospitals, on the other band, grew out of the old Public Assbtance 
Hospitals, which were tcaasrerred to County and County Borough Councils in 
1929. They contained some two-thuds of tlie total available beds and were paid 
for out of State grants and local rates, though the local authority was bound by law 
to recover part of the cost from the patients themselves except in certain circum- 
stances. Most of their medical staff were salaried, though increasing use was 
made of outside consultants and specialists. 

The first attempt at integration of these hospitals was made in 1939 by the estab- 
lishment of the Emergency Hospital Scheme. The hospital authorities remained 
responsible fox the actum treatment of the sick and injured, whether war casualties 
or not, while the Ministry of Health took responsibility for organising existing 
facilities on a nation-wide scale, for finduig additional accommodation and equipment 
where necessary, and for the cost of treatment of air-nnd casualties, service si^ and 
wounded, and other special classes. 

Under the National Health Service Act, practically all the hospitals, voluntary, 
mumcipal, and emergency, are taken over by the Minister of Health and run as a 
single mtegrated service. The medical staff of the hospital service are cither full- 
time, tn receipt of a salary, or part-Umc!, usually paid on a sessional basis la which 
case they remam free to accept pnvate patients. 

(iv) Other Services 
I. RehabiUiation 

Considerable changes and developments have taken place in methods of treatment 
during the past eight years. Passive physiotherapy, including beat, massage and 
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electrotherapy, is now supplemented by other and more positive aids based upon 
active movements by the patients themsehes, e.g-, gymnastic exercises, remedial 
games, and occupational therapy. Mental stimulus is provided by lectures, 
discussions, musical entertainments and books. 

The success of these methods in reconditioning sick and injured service patients 
and essential war workers during the war years showed the need for similar facilities 
as an integral part of the nation’s health services. 

Trained teams of rehabilitation medical ofRccrs, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists, remedial gymnasts and almoners are essential. In the 300 hospitals and 
more in England and Wales where such teams operate and a combined rehabilitation 
technique has been developed residual disability is reduced or actually eliminated, 
absenteeism from work on physical grounds is much lessened, and the period of 
bed-occupancy or of attendance at a hospital out^Uent department correspondingly 
shortened. Recent application of the principle to the treatment of the chronic 
sick has shown that a substantial numb^ of cases can be rendered ambulant and fit 
to return home or to live in hosieb. The Regional Hospital Boards are reviewing 
the future medical and surgical requirements of the Regions including provision 
for medical rehabilitation. Rehabilitation depanmems are established nl all main 
hospital centres and steps arc being taken to secure liaison with the vocational 
training and resettlement service of the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
by means of Medical Inicrvicwing Committees at these hospitals. Progress is 
hampered by lack of accommodation and shortage of trained stalT. 

2. Blood Tranjfuston 

This service, started os a war-lune measure, has now become the National Blood 
Transfusion Service organised by the Ministry of Health in twelve regions centred 
on university towns. Stored blood, dned plasma and transfusion apparatus are 
supplied to all hospiuU who need il. In addition, spcctal investigations, partieul.trly 
those Involving the Rh. factor, are undertaken. The servira is at present developing 
Its policy of Rh. testing all us ante-nstal paiiems so that the correct treatment can 
be given (o infants with hsmotytic disease of the new.bom. 

3. Medlco^otial Work 

An Increasing numlver of hospitals have almoneis' dcpvnmenu statfed by medico* 
social woricn, called almoners, specially trained to ap.nlv the principles of social 
case work to the problems of the hoipital paiicni. Social work in connection 
with psycliuirie climes and menia) hospitals is earned out by anoiher specialised 
type of social worker, the psycbiatric social worker. 

4. Itemo h'urilrg 

Nuning in the home has been tamed out by Queen’s Nurses and local Dlitrict 
Nursing Assocuiions organised on a voluntary basis. The cost was met from 
charitable subscriptions, comnbatory schemes, paymenu from public funds, and 
to a irrull extent from pslients’ payments. Coniribmora and the neresnioui were 
usually treated free and a small cluirgc made to other patients. The prosision of 
free home nuning has become a responvibthty of local authorities in the new I lealih 
Service, but they may uk the voluntary associations as their agents. 

5. Otkff I'otuntjrv AU for tSt Slek tout lla’tJIfiVprd 

A number of voluntary organ tsallonsprov Me exienji'e welfare sen vet of various 
kinds for a variety of skk and handKapped persons in co-operation v<ith. 
Of supplementafv to, the provision made by central and hvcaJ authorities. Manr 
convjIrKTTil honves and permaneni homn fox the infirm ami oihcr iprcul’y handi. 
eappeJ persons are maintained by ssqitrtary cfT.wt Invatid ebiklren arO othen 



needing care in their own homes are visited and supervised by voluntary organisa- 
{ioDS. Special orgaalsations also serve the welfare of the blind, the deaf and other 
special classes. These voluntary agencies usually depend largely on the worh, 
part-time or full-time, of unpaid volunteers. 

6. The School Health Senice 

For details of this service, see under ** Education : Health and Welfare of School- 
children.” 

7. The Industrial Health Ser\ices 

For details of these services see under “ Industrial Relations and Welfare." 

4. EDUCATION 

(a) The National System 

(i) Structure 

The system of education in England and Wales combines variety and freedom, 
and its most characteristic features in organisation are decentralisation of administra- 
tion, the prominent part played by voluntary agencies, and the freedom of teachers 
from official direction on curricula and methods of teaching. 

Teachers are servants of the local authorities or of the governing bodies of their 
schools. The relation of the cemral auibority (the Board, or since 3rd August, 
1944, the Ministry of Education) to local authorities (L.E.A.S) is based on consuita- 
tion and co-operation by direct contact with the Minister and his Apartment and 
through His Majesty’s Inspectors, who act as liaison officers. 

Publicly maintaiaed schools and institutions provide education falling into three, 
main categories : primary, -secondary, and further. Primary schools cover the 
period up to 1 1, including the nursery stage (2 to i). Secoodaiy schools of a variety 
of types. Grammar, Technical, and Modem, cover the ages 1 1 to 1 8, and secondary 
education Is now avalbble for all children of 1 1 and over. Further education 
Includes a variety of provisions : technical colleges, evening institutes, adult educa- 
tion classes and so on. (See Ministry of Education Pamphlet. No. 2. A Guide to 
the Educational System of England and Wales. H.M.S.O.. Is., and, especially, 
Ministry of Education Pamphlet. No. 8, Further Education : The Scope and Content 
of its Opportunities under the Education Act, 1944, H.M.S.O., 3s. This pam^let 
outlines a vast plan for the future of Further Education, envisaging three types of 
college : local, regional, or central, and national.) 

The Education Act, 1944, greatly simplified the general structure and provided 
for a general Icvelhng-up of standards, without sacrificing variety or freedom. 

It became law on 3rd August, 1944, and come into operation for most purposes 
on 1st April, 1945. Its main changes included : 

The giving of etfcctive power to the Minister of Education to secure the develop- 
ment of a national educational policy. 

The appointment of two Cenirat Advisory Councils, one for England and one for 
Wales, to advise the Minister on educational theory and practice. (The Ccniral 
Advisory Council for England published its first report 30ih May, 1947, under the 
iJiIe of School and Life, II.M.S-0., 2s. dd., which stressed the advantage to the 
community of carrying the general education of all as far as possible.) 

Qassificatioo of education into three successive stages ; primary, secondary, and 
further, to supersede previous distinction between elementary and higlier education. 

Reorganisation of the existing publicly nuiniaincd elementary schools to be 
completed so that well-designed prinuryschoolsareavailaMefor all children up to 
1 1, and sccondao KhooU for all children Over that age. 

(From April, 1945. no tuition fees have been charged in primary and secondary 
Khools of any type nuuitaincd by local autbonUcs.) 
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Compulsory part-time educatioa in due course for youog penons up to 18 in 
County Colleges. If they do not attend school full-time they must attend one 
whole day or two half-days each week for 44 days each year, or a period of 8 weeks 
(or two periods of 4 weeks) If more suitable. (Proposals for County Colleges are 
fully outlined in the Ministry of Education Pamphlet, No. 3, Youth's Opportunity, 
H.M.S O. Is. ; see also Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 8, Further Education, 
^referred to above ) 

Extension of existing facilities for securing the health of children and young 
people. Better and more taried education provided for handicapped children 
(New Regulations dealing with special educational treatment for handicapped 
children, mcluding arrangements for boarding out with foster-parents, and the 
school medical and dental services were issued on 19th April, I94S. A residential 
county college is being set up for deaf young persons between 16 and 18, and a special 
school has been opened for children with speech defects. See generally Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet No. 5, Special Educational Treatment, H.M S.O., 9d.) 

Registration and inspection of independent schools to become compulsory as 
soon as the necessary inspecting staff is available. The school-leaving age was 
raised to 15 without exemptions on Isl April, 1947, with provision for later raising 
it to 16. 

On 1st April, 1945, it became the duty of all L.E.A.S to prepare Development 
Plans covering the adequate provision of primary and secondary schools for all 
children in their areas. In hfarch, 1947, L.E.AS1 were instructed to prepare their 
schemes for Further Education, including iheir plans for County Colleges. 

The following table gives figures for 1st January, 1948, showing primary and 
secondary schools (excluding nursery and special) maintained and assisted by 
L.EJk.s In England and Wales ; 

Schools or departments 27,990 

Bojs .. 2,743.600 

Girls .. 2,612,751 

ToUl pupils 5,356,351 

Teachers 195.320 

Average number of pupib per teacher 27-5 

The provision of school buildings has been vigorously prosecuted, but owing to 
the fuel crisis in 1947 and the shortage of labour ond equipment, this remains one 
of the hardest of post-war tasks An elaborate programme of constructing pre- 
fabneated school buildings was put into operation. 

In July, 1949, the Minister of Education said that in 4 )Tan nearly 300,000 new 
school places, equivalent toabout I.OOOncw schools, had been provided. £36millions 
ofwork was in hand, and he confidently expected L.E.A.S to have started work in 
1949 on school buildings vulued at nearly £50 nulUons, 70 per cent of them primary 
schools. 

The adequate provision of text-books also remains a grave problem, because, 
■tlhouph the supply cf paper for Um purpose was increased from 4th July, 1948, to 
85 per cent of its pre-war consumption, the shortage of labour and lack of print tog 
jnd hinding facihiies are still Kvere. 

(if) Flnmct 

A very large proportion of the expenditure on education is met out of public 
funds, that is, money provided by Parfiamcnt out of taxes or by L.C.A s out of 
rates. The amount of grant paid to L.C.AJ by the Minmry out of ihe mooey 
provided by Parlumcnt is rebted to Ihe amount of approved expenditure incurred 
by the UE-Aj and U in total equal to more than half thu. As from lit April. 
1945, ibe standard percentage of Exchequer grant payable to each authority vi-as 
increased by five. The fint annual gtani (1833) vras £20.000 The annual expendi- 
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Ciii) All S*afe scholan should receive a basic sum of £30 a year, whatever the 
means of the parents. • 

Ov) Certain allowances which may be deducted from the gross income of the 

parents in calculating the amount of their contnbuiion should be increased : 

the allowance for dependent children other than the student should be 
increased from £50 to at least £100, and the maximum allowances for their 
educational expenses should be increased from £60 to at least £100 in the 
case of school fees, and from £100 to £200 in the case of expenses of uni- 
versity education or professional training. 

Thus the Ministry can make up a student’s award to coxer the full cost of tuition 
and maintenance where the parents* net income is less than £600 a year. On 
incomes above this level there will be a graduated scale of contributions. If the 
parents* income exceeds £1,500 no supplementary payment will be made. 

The award ofTravcUingand Industrial Scholarships, discontinued during the war, 
has been restored. They are open to persons employed in industry and are tenable 
at the Royal College of Arts for one year. Conditions will be as described above. 

The Ministry also award about io Royal Scholarships and Studentships in 
Science, and about 60 Scholarships and Exhibitions in Art each year. Some 1,500 
scholarships with matnleoance grants arc also awarded by L.E.A s. 

Numerous exhibitions and schotar^ps are awarded from their own funds by 
all the universities— notably by the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge — and also 
by private benefactions. Approximately 40 to 50 per cent of Great DntaJo’s 
unlvenlty students are receiving financial assistance from other than private sources. 
(See above.) 

During the war over 6,000 State Bursaries in physics with radio, eogmeerug 
(mechanical and electrical), chemistry, metallurgy, and also in glass technology, 
were awarded by the Ministry to seSeaed boys and girls. Some 3,000 ^gmeering 
Cadetships were given to boys of 17 and IS for training for commissioned rank in 
technical units of the Services. 

(h) Health and Welfare of School Children 
(0 School Htahh Service 

For some 40 years the principle has been accepted that the Slate has a special 
respoo-sibihly as regards the health of school childrwi. The 1944 Act provides for 
the widest possible advance in this field, and the School Health Service is 
closely co-ordinated with the proposed National Health Sen tee, which came 
inio operanon 5ib July, 1948. Under the 1944 Act, the work of regular medical 
inspection and provision of treatnfent, undertaken by L.E.A.S through their medical 
and nursing stalT, is extended to cover all children in primary and secondary schools 
maintained by L.E.A.3 and also, when they are established, aitending Couniy 
Colleges. Treatment will be both compulsory and free. 

The 1944 Act accordingly requires the Lo^ Education AuUionty to ascertain 
all children who need speciM educational treatment, including what are known as 
“ maladjusted ” children, and to provide special educational treatment in ordinary 
schools for those less severely and in special schools for those more severely handi- 
capped. More special schools are to be provided and parents may ask for the 
examination of any child over two years with a view lo iis being given such special 
education as it may need. The compulsory age of attendance for all handicapped 
children needing education in special sdiools is standardised at S to 16. (See 
Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 50 

In June, 1947, plans were announced for the selling up of a residential college near 
Sheffield to meet the needs of some 400 deaf young persons (aged 14-16) every year. 
They will attend two-month courses. 80 at a tune On 2Stb June. 1947, the first 
school specially catering for children wiib speech defects was opened at Moor House. 
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Hurst Green, Surrey. Great efforts have been made to relieve the plight of children 
suffering from spastic paralysis through tfcc formation of a British Council for the 
Welfare of Spastics, which undertakes research, investigation, and the spread of 
information. 

A gradual reorganisation of special schools for the blind and partially sighted, 
and for the deaf and partially d<af, took place. During 1947 and 1948 as tnany as 
43 new day and boarding special schools were opened with accommodation for 
2,515 handicapped children, a greater rate of progress than in any pre-war period. 
Tlie nxunber of pupils in special schools rose by over 3,000 to over 43,000. In the 
two years, 21 new boarding homes were opet^, with accommodation for 527 
handicapped children attending ordinary schools. 

(ii) Meals and Milk 

Since 1906 L.EA.S have been able to provide milk and meals for pupils of ele* 
mentary schools who are unable, owing to lack food, to take full advantage of 
the education provided. Since 1939 the School Meals Service has been greatly 
expanded, and it is now the Government’s policy that, as soon as is practicable, 
school dinners and milk should be provided free at alt schools maintained by I..E-A.S 
for all children. (Until school canteens are available for the majority of children, 
a charge, usually of about 5d. a meal, subject to total or part remission, is made.) 
In 1938 the average daily number of dinners supplied was 210,000. 

Under the 1944 Act, the provirion of milk, like that of meab, is converted from a 
power into a duty of L.E.A.S. School milk became free of charge in all grant^aided 
primary and secondary schools, as from August, 1946. In June, 1946, the number of 
children taking milk in schools had been 3,370,000 ; in June, 1947, when it was 
the number was nearly 4,300,000. 94 per cent of all given in schools is either 
heat-treated or tuberculin-test^. 

The following figures show the expansion of meals and milk services during the 
years 1944-47 : 


Number or Pupils havino Meals and Miuf on a Normal Dav in 
Grant-Aided Primary and Secondary Schools 


Meais 

I Miuc 


Din- 

ners 

(000s) 

Break- 
fasts 
, and 
Teas 
j(000s) 

i 

Total 

(OOOs) 

Number 
■of pupils 

1 having 
i dinner 
as % of 
, number 
, present 

Number 
at id. 
for 

i pint 
rate 
(OOOs) 

Number 
having 
milk 
free 
(OOOs) ^ 

Total 

number 

bavuig 

milk 

(OOOs) 

Number 
olpupJls 
having 
milk 
as % of 
number 
present 

1944 Feb. i 

J,495 

' 20 

1,515 

i 32-8 

3,1(4 1 

314 


76-3 

1945 Feb. 

1,650 

17 

1,667 

1 36-3 

2^34 

331 

3,265 

73 0 

1946 r«b. 

1,898 

21 1 

1.919 

1 41-6 

2.932 

337 

3.269 

71-5 

Oct. 

2,252 

26 

2J78 

1 47-0 

— 

4,438 

4,438 

92-5 

1947 Feb.* 

2,173 

22 

2.193 

1 49-7 



3.817 

1 3,817 

87-0 

June 

2,322 1 

25 

2,347 

4S-5 


4,267 

4,267 

89-0 


*Thc number of children at school was idmormally low owing to bad weather. 
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In the year October, 1 947-Octobcr, 1948, the number of canteens incita^ by over 
1,000 and that of schoob served by a little less. Only 2,622 out of some 28,500 
schoob remained unserved by a canteen in October, 1948. The number of pupils 
benefiting rose from 2J rmition in October, 1947, to nearly 2,750,000 in October, 1948. 

During 1948 milk consumption under the Milk in Schoob Scheme followed 
broadly the rise in the number of pupib, remaining steady at from 83 to 88-7 percent. 
In October, 1948, 2,720,000 daypupib had dinners and 4,592,000 took milk. Progress 
was made in securing supplies of heat-treated or tubercuhn-tested milk and between 
June, 1947, and June, 1943, the proportion of milk of these types supplied to schoob 
advanced from 94-3 per cent to 97-S per cent. 

Ciii) Nursery Sehooh 

Under the 1944 Act, greater facilities for the education of children below com- 
pulsory school age are called for in the provision of nursery schoob or nursery 
classes attached to primary schools. Tbrou^ nunery school^ nunery classes 
attachedtoprimaryschoob, and otbcragcDcies, provision during war tune was made 
for nearly 250,000 children under five. Courses at special colleges are provided for 
training of nurseiy teachers. Plans for adapting to post-war needs toe war-time 
services for toe day-time care of diildren under five are to be worked out locally. 
From 3lst March, 1946, such war-time nurseries as became nursery schoob or 
nursery classes were given toe noimal grant from the Ministry of Education In 
January, 1943, (he oiunber of aursery schools roamtained by I-E.A.* was 398 ; 
toe number of registered pupib was 20,343. There were abo 23 grant-aided nursery 
schools under voluntary management, with 1,009 pupib. 

(iv) Cfil/J Culdanct Chnles 

The organised development of Child Guidance m Bntaio dales from 1927. In 
1938 there were 43 clinics in England and Wales and 1 1 in Scotbnd for toe psychiatric 
treatment of nervous, difficult and retarded children. Wai-time evacuation provided 
valuable experience in toe treatment of •* difficult ’* children. Twenty-six of the 
clinics were wholly or partly maintained local authorities. Two hundred and 
fifteen bosteb for children who were hard to place in private billets were established 
in England and Wales. The results in these hwfels were shonn in the report of a 
survey made by the Ministry of Health m 1943 (Hosteb for Difficult Children, 
H.M.S.O.. 1944. 6d.>. 

In April, 1949, there were 126 child guidance chtucs, mcluding 2 in Scotland. 
There were also 167 hospital out-patient clinics, dealing with children vsas well as 
adults. Thus there are about 300 clinics, staffed by psyebiatruts, treating mal- 
adjusted children. 

(c) Tralntas of Teachers 

(i) Supyly. The supply of teachers is an important factor in toe rate of educational 
progress, and vigorous measures are cootioually being token to keep it at a high 
leveL When the full elTect of the raising of toe school-leaving age is felt, 13,000 
teachers will be tequired on that ground alone, but there wereby htarch. 1948, some 
23,000 more teachers in toe schools than tb«e were at the end of the war, and they 
havcbcennuunlyabsorbedinreducingthesueofclasses. Thefigurcson 1st January, 
194S,were: 63,000 men and 13S.OOO women — 196,000 in all In spite of these im- 
provements, many more women teachers, especially of infants, arc retjmrcd, and a 
campaign to recruit 6.000 young women by the end of the year was announced in 
Jime, 194S, by the Minuter of Education, who said that 47.500 more qualified 
teachers would be required by 1953. Jn tho normal tnuning col’cges and university 
departments, the figure for students in trauung in iheyear 194S-49wus nearly 20,000, 
compared with under 12,000 before the war. Besides toe normal traimng mswu- 
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tions — training colleges and university training departments — there was a vigorously 
working scheme, now coming to an end, of special “ emergency ” training colleges 
for men and women from the forces or other forms of national service who wish to 
become teachers. It is likely to cost nearly £20,000,000 and to contribute some 
35,000 men and women to the profession. * 

The emergency training colleges provide an intensive course of training lasting 
for one year, followed by two >ears* probation. Courses arc included preparing 
students for work in nursery schools and in domestic subjects. Teachers trained in 
this way are regarded as fully qualified teachers. Out of 100,000 applications from 
the Forces to become teachers, 40,000 were accepted. By February, 194S, there 
were 52 emergency training centres and three technical ones, and the output in 1947 
was 10,500 from 2>year courses and 1 1.600 from l*year courses. 

The Ministry of Education, the Universities, L.E.A.S and other bodies provide 
a variety of short courses for practising teachers of all kinds, including teachers in 
teclmlc^ and commercial schools. 

(ii) National System of Training 

Area organisations have been set up to secure a closer relationship between the 
umversiues, training colleges and L.E.A.S, and these three partners will co-operalc 
to establish an educational centre in each area to serve as a focus of interest and 
activity, not only for students in training and the staiTs responsible for them but 
also practising teachers in all types of imtitutioos in the area and for the authorities 
themselves. (The arrangements are being made in accordance with the rccotn- 
mendations of the McNair Committee. See the Report ; Supply, Recruitment and 
Training of Teachers and Youth Leaders, H.M.S.O., 2s.) 

(ili) Interchange Schemes 

The Interchange of Teachers Scheme is getting back into its stride again. Just 
before the war, the number of ofiloa) e.xchanges reached a peak figure. Under ar> 
langements made by the Interchange Committee of the English-speaking Union, 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Education, 125 teachers will be exchanged 
with the U.SA. in the school year beginning Septemt«r, 1949. It is hoped to 
increase the number of exchanges to 200 for the 1950-51 period. Since the end of 
the war the committee have arranged exchanges between 824 British and American 
teachers In all types of schools and colleges. 

There has been a big increase In 1949 in the number of teachers going to the 
Dominions under the interchange of teachers scheme arranged by the League of the 
Empire in conjuncUon with the Ministry of Education. Under this scheme teachers 
interchange posts for one year. The total number of interchanges arranged for 
1949 is 141 against 92 last year, 81 in 1947 and 20 in 1946. Figures for individual 
countries for this year and last arc as follows : 

1949 1943 

Canada 57 42 

Australia 41 23 

South Africa 27 18 

New Zealand .. •. .. .. 10 9 

Rhodesia 6 Nil 

In co-operation with the French and Austrian Ministries of Lducaiion, len senior 
modem language teachers have been exchanged in 1949, and a number of teachers 
of general subjects hate been exchanged with Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands during 194S-49. In that school year over 500 French assistants were 
appointed to schools in [jigland and Wales and 186 assistants served in schools in 
France. Twenty-five Swiss, 8 Austrian and 8 German assistants served in England 
and Wales. 
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EarJy in 1948 the Minisliy of Education announced the establishment of a Central 
Bureau for Educational Visits and Exdianges which will co-ordinate the activities 
of the organisations in this and other countries which arc concerned with arranging 
educational visits, 

((f) Broadcasting to Schools 

In the25iTrara of its growth school broadcasting has become one of the cardinal 
factors in education. Before the war there were 11.000 registered listening schools 
At the end of the Summer Tcmi, 1949, the num^r had risen to nearly 19,000. 
During the school year beginning September, 1949, there will be over 1,800 broadcasts, 
or 300 more programmes than previously. There sviU be 55 transmissions a week— ^ 
56 cs-cry fourth week — as against 47 in 1948-9. 

Outside specialists with particular gifts or experience, together with skilled script- 
writers, do some of the work, and there is a widely qualitied staff uithm the Corpora- 
tion : educationists, drama producers, a repertory company of players, and specialist 
teachers in history, music, science, and so on. There is a wide range of broadcasts 
on appropriate subjects to suit all ages. There is constant experiment and new 
ground is continually being broken. Pupils* pamphlets, discontinued m war time, 
have reappeared. 

In 1947 the Central Coundl and the Scottish Council, which had guided the 
B B.C.’s educational policy since 1929. were superseded by three new bodies. The 
School Droadeaslirg Ccuneilfor ihe United Kingdom covers broadcasting to the U K. 
as a whole, while two comrihutory Councils, one for Scotland and one for Wales, 
cover the senes relating particufarly to those countries. Each Council is supported 
by Programme Cornmitteea to wh^ are delegated programmes aimed at children 
ofa particular age. 

The staff of the School Broadcasting Cdunctl has been increased to provide a 
more effeetive contact with schools, training colleges, and education authorities, 
with a view to the best use of radio as a supplement to school-work. 

(r) Adult EdueatioQ 

Adult education especially shows the national characteristics of variety and 
freedom. A large part of it is vocational in character, but there is also a substantial 
nKasure of general education. 

Much of It IS provided by 1 -E.Aj in the forni of technical, commercial and art 
colleges, and in evening institutes. The London County Council alone caters for 
150,000 students taking some 300 subjects m 150 institutes. These institutes divide 
the students into classes of about 20 students each, and a great cITort is made to 
attract as many students os possible. 

Important provision is also made by voluntary bodies, such as the British Institute 
of Adult Education and the Workers' Educational Assocation. In 1947-8 the 
latter catered for 103,757 students in 5.767 classes. 

The univenities also cater for a large number of students, by means of summer 
schools, and (through extra-mural organisations) bv means of courses comple- 
mentary to those of the L.E.A4 and voluntary bodies Tor ail these activities 
provision is made for direct grant ftomthe Mtnhtry of Education to the appropriate 
responsible body. 

The live onginol residential coDeges, Ruskro, Oxford ; Calbohc Workers’. Oxford, 
founded in 1921 : Fircroft, Boumvillc, founded 1909; nilTcToft. Surrey, founded 
1920 ; and Coleg Harlech, founded 1927. were back to full strength m 1947-8. In 
all. 227 students attended one-year courses at the five colleges. The Mimstry’s 
grants towards the work of (he colleges amounted to £14.800. 

Good work continued to be done in 1947-8 In Oie newer residential colleges, of 
which there were at the end of 1948 seventeen, including Urchfom Manor and 
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Wcdg^vood Memorial College. In these colleges expcrinicnU) short courses 
losling a ucck*<n(l, a \scek or a period of weeks were provided. 

(/) UnStcnIlics ^ * 

Hu: Ministry of Education has no jurisdiction over the universities, and ti 
relations with them arc cooccmcd mainly with the training of teachers, the prov ision 
of adult education, and the award of State Scholarships and Bursaries. 

There arc 13 degree-giving self-governing universities in England and W^cs. 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with a number of colleges, arc very old foundation! 
and arc residential. The remainder (including Birmingbam, Bnsiol, Leeds, Not- 
tingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Shcdkld), three of which — London, Durban 
and Wales — also comprise groups of largely autonomous colleges, arc mainly non- 
residential. The total number of fuU-time students before the war (1938-9) was 
50,246 (38,557 men. 11,689 women). Comparable figures for the autumn term, 
1947, arc 76,764 (57,520 men, 19,244 women). Of these Oxford accounts for 7.500 
(6,375 men, 1,125 women) ;Cimbrtdgc. 6.943 (6.326 men, 617 women) ; and London 
15,789 (10,918 men, 4,871 women). Scotland accounts for 15,795 (11,576 men, 
4,219 women), and Wales 4,654 (3,440 men, 1,214 women). Detailed figures for 
1948 are not available, but the total figure is about 83,000. 

University degree courses generally extend over thnx or four years, though in 
medicine five or six years are required. All the universities provide for post-graduate 
work and research. 

The universities, though self-govemiDg institutions, receive aid from the State, 
in the form of direct granu from the Treasury made on the advice of the University 
Grants Conunittec, composed aulaiy of representatives of the universifies them- 
selves. The then Chancellor of the ^ebequer, Mr. Dalton, stated on lOih March. 
1947 : “ Before the wur Exchequer granu to the Universities were settled for a period ' 
of five years. I propose to resume this practice so that universities may plan develop- 
ment with knowledge of the resources they may expect ... as ibelr Deed will be on a 
rising scale, 1 propose that Parliament should be asked to provide recurrent grants 
ruing from £9.000,000 for 1947-8 to £9,970.000 for 1948-9, and then by annual 
increments of £650,000 to £11,920,000 for 1951-2. . . . The recurrent grants for the 
present academic year will amount to between £6 and £7 millions. These figures 
exclude the grants of £500,000 now made to teaebiag hospitals. . . . The University 
Giants Committee estimate that the universities' programme of development will 
necessitate during the five-year period non-recuirent grants amount ingto£50millions; 
£40 milbons for new buildings and £10 millions for acquiring sites, existing buildings 
and new equipment. 1 accept this estimate and will do my best to meet it." It was 
Slated on 20th February, 1948, that the grant for 1947-8 would be over £11,000,000. 
including £2,000,000 for non-rccurrent grant. 

The University Grants Committee on Ist December, 1948, published a report on 
university development from 1935 to 1947 (H.M.S.O., 2s ) in which it was stated that 
the dommaUng task confrontmg the umversiUes was that of maintaining and 
ultimately of improving the quality of umversity education, notwithstanding an 
unparalleled pressure of numbers. 

For the year beginning October, 1946, preference in entry of students to the 
umversities was given to men who had served m the Armed Forces and others 
who had been engaged for an equivalent penod in important civilian work. In 
1948 there were about 30,000 such students in the Universities. 

(g) The Public Schools 

Outside the national system is that characteristic English institution the Public 
School, usually an independent secondary boarding school. Many of the public 
schools go back to the sixteenth century ; Windiester (1382) and Eton (1440) are 
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was a state responsitnuy as much as was the provision ot education in school. 
This view had received partial recosnition in the Education Acts of 1918 and 1921, 
the Physical Training ard Recreation Aa of 1937 and in the Board of Education's 
crcular No. 14S6, " The Senice of rowfA,” issued in November, 1939. 

The act compelled ail Local Education Authorities to provide sufTident out-of- 
school activities for adolescents either under their own auspices or fay doancing 
the work of the voluntary >outh organisations, the pioneers in this field, whose 
work previously had been greatly hampered by msuf^ent funds. In addition to 
this local financing, the Mmisto' of Education makes direct grants for Youth Service. 
These are estimated to total £330,000 in the >ear 1949-50. 

The local administrative machinery works on a threefold basis — first, there 
are the county and count)’ borough youth committees whidi are oormally part of 
the further education framework on which the local jouth organisations are repre- 
sented ; secondly, the district >outh committees through which the staffs of the 
L.E.A.S largely operate, and finally the )outh councils, bodies representing the boy 
and girl rperi^rs of youth units, 

\Vh3e the greater part of the work for >outh is left to the )Ouih oiganisations 
themselves, since tho‘ cm provide a multiplialy of activities which have been 
proved both acceptable to and essential for adolescents, L.E.A s help by grants 
towards the provision of premises, equipment, leaders and instructors, and most 
of them have appointed one or more )outh organisers. 

(6) Voluntary Orjpuusatioos 

The 22 leading voluntary youth orgarusations are associated together os memben 
of the Standing Confererct of Sationat Voluntary Youth Orfonlsaiions which was 
origmany founded in 1936 as theStanding Conference of NatiorvU Juvenile Organisa- 
tions. This conference is a consulutive bod> which meets to discuss nutten of 
common interest, and to consider means for strengthening the voluntary principle 
in )Outh work. It is also the mam co>«rdinatiog My for voluntary )-outh activity 
in the country. The Youth Departmenu of the following ; the Bmish Council of 
Churches, the Church of England, the Jewish. Methodist and Roman Chtholic 
Churches, and Toe H. attend the conference as observers as do rcprescnlatives of 
the Pre-Senire Organisations. In addition there are. in 1949. 35 local Stand.ng 
Conferoiccs m the couniics and county boroughs of England. \\’ale5 and Scotland 
have cheir own Standing Conferences. 

The following 22 organisations ere members of the conference Deys’ Brigade, 
Boy Scouts Assocuiion. Bnlish Red CWwa Society VYouih Depanmem), CalhoUc 
^'oung Men’s Society of Great Bmain. Church Lads' Drigade, Co-operative Youth 
Movement. Gir! Guides Association. Girls’ Fnendly Society, Girls’ Guildry, Girls' 
life Brigade, Methodist Association of Youth Oubs. National Assocution of Boys' 
Clubs. National Association of Girls' Oubsand Mised Clubs. National Association 
of Training Corps for Girls. NaiioruJ Federatiwi of Young Farmers’ Clubs, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Cadets. Salvation Army (Youth Depanment). Welsh League of 
^’ouih. ^’oung Christian ^^■orkers. Veun? .Men’s Christian Association and Young 
Women’s Christian AssociaticKt of Great DnUin. the Grail. 

All the National Voluntary Youth Organisations aim at training ibeir members, 
in successive age-groups, to play an effective pMt in the religious, cultural, social 
a.id political life of an educated democracy. 

Among the largest and most well krown of vcrjth organisuiions are the 
Jkiy Seoutt and Cirl GuUles. I'ouTdcd In 1905. the Bov Sco-uts have a present-day 
United KngJoiti tremhership of over 400.000 Kws under l«, ard the Oirl Guides 
membership is nearlv -lOO.OOd of girls under 20. tScrlJ membersh-p figures of 
Boy Scouts alone are in the reeioa of 5.(0X000. Both organ-satiopsaimat develop- 
ing gocvl cuirenvhip by form.r'g character, training in ha^-is of observation. 
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obedience and self>rcliaDCc, loyalty and ti)ou£btfulneu for others ; teaching &en-icc( 
useful to the public and handicrafts useful to memben, and promoting their physical, 
mental and spiritual dctelopment. 

The National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, the only youth organisation 
directly concerned unih the land, was founded in 1932. There are o\er 1,5S0 clubs 
in the United Kingdom with a membership ofos-cr 75,000 between the ages of 10 and 
25. Their aim is to interest town and country children in rural nutters, not only in 
fanning, but In thatching, carpentry, etc. Each dub aims to provide the instruo 
tional, recreational and social needs of the youth of the community it serves. 

The Young Men's Christian Association, which was founded in 1844, was ttu 
earliest of these organisaiioas. With a membership of over £0,000 it is a laynua's 
movement, inicrdenomiiutional, auxiliary to the lurches and democratic in out* 
look. Its aim is to help young men boys in the development of Christian 
ciuracter. The method of training is a fourfold programme of religious, edua- 
tional, social and physical activities, generally conducted in club buildings with 
facilities for outdoor reaeation. 

The Ualional Association of Days’ Clubs and the National Association of Girls' 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs are two of the biggest organisations based on a noa-sectarian 
foundation. With memberships of over ^,000 and 150,000 respectively, the Clubs 
exist to provide cheerful, friendly recreation and education for young people. The 
members themselves run the clubs on democratic lines, although eai^ club has a 
grown.up leader. Activities include physical training, dramatics, music, craAs, 
cookery, debates, dancing, etc. 

The National Association of Training Corps for Girls, founded to 1942, though not 
an official Pre45crvice Organisation does provide a general t raining for service for 
girb aged 14*18. Composed of the Girls* Training ^rps, the Women's Junior 
Air Corps and the GltU* Naval Traloiog Corps, the tot^ membership b la the 
regioa of 20,000. 

The orgaoisatioQ which has shown a most remarkable rate of growth in recent 
years b the Youth Hostels Association. Founded in 1930, memixrsbup has risen 
from £,439 to over 249,000 in 1949. and the number of hoslels the Association has 
in the United Kingdom is now 407. For the cost of Is. 6d. a night and a small 
annual subscription, the Assodation provides simple accommodation in hostels, 
which range from farmhouses, water mills and old mansions to la^em specially 
designed hostels, for people of limited means on their traveU so that they may be 
helped to a greater knowledge, love and care of the countiysids. 

Political Party Organisaiions : The four ma/or political parties aJi have national 
youth organisations, whose aim b to instnictand educate their members in their own 
particular political doctrine and to train them to take an active part in party life 
when adult. Separate membership figures are ; Conservative, 1SS,000 ; Liberal, 
10,000 ; and Communist, 4,000. The Labour Party League of Youth has over 600 
branches. 

(c) Pre-Service Traioing 

The Air TraM/jg carps (founded J94I), ^beA/■/7^^' Code/ Force (Founded J859JaDd 
the Sea Cadet Corps (founded 1865) for boys are in a different position from the 
rest of the voluntary organisations in that they are closely related financially and 
grf mfnm trativefy (o their respective mmislncs. 

Peace-time objects of the corps are to promote and encourage among young men 
a practical interest in the services and to fit them to serve then country, to provide 
training which will be useful both in the services and in civil life, to foster the spuit 
of adventure and develop the qualities of mind and body which go to the making of 
a leader and good citizen. Present-day (1949) memberships are approximately : 
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Air TraifliDg Corps, 47,000 ; Sea Cadet Corps, 22.000 ; and Armr Cadet Force 
90,000. 

6. HOUSING 

At the end of the w-ar in Europe, during which houK-building practically ceased, 
while enemy nction damaged or destro>'ed about one house in three, Britain was 
faced with an immediate need for some ll million new houses. TTie first 750,000. 
it was estimated, would give a separate home to every family who needed one, the 
rest would replace the worst of the sub-standard housing. The first target was 
reached in the autumn of 1948, but It was then seen that 750,000 new houses would 
not meet even this first need. 

Every means of rehousing has been used— in addition to permanent houses built 
by traditional methods, a programme of 157,000 temporary prefabricated houses 
has been completed and many new types of non-traditional permanent houses, 
developed with the aid of the Government, arc going up. Repair or conversion of 
old houses, and temporary rcQuisitioning of empty properties, supplement new 
building. 

Scarcity of skilled men and materials have been the two major problems. In 1949 
a limiting factor in the housing programme is the amount of softwood timber that 
ean be imported. The limits are set on the one hand by the amount which other 
countries are able to send to bs and on the other hand by what Bniam can afford 
to spend. There has been a sharp contraction compared with the years before the 
war in supplies from Europe and Russia, while imports from North America are 
a charge on Britain's dollar resources. 

Much research has been, and is being, done on design, construction and equip- 
ment. In spite of the shortage, standard of accommodation in permanent houses 
built by local authorities are not merely maintained but improved. 

The Govenuneot grants new and larger housing subsidies and has organised the 
building aad allocatioa of houses on a system designed to serve first those fhnulies 
least adequately housed and those workers, mainly in agriculture or mining, who 
have the most important part to play in the nation's productive efi'ort. The policy 
is to concentrate on building modest houses to let and to entrust their building fbr 
the most part to local authorities. Pnvate building is allowed only under licence 
and has not been allowed at any time to exceed a proportion of one house to four 
local authority houses. 

(a) Adminfstratiofl in England and Wales 

The Ministry of Health is the Govenuneot Department primarily responsible m 
England and Wales for formulating bousing policy, for housing standards, aad for 
the general supervision of the housing programme. Smee 1939 miriistenat responsi- 
bility for housing has been extended to certain other Departments. The Ministry 
of Works and the Ministry of Supply act as production authorities for budding 
materials and equipment. The Miimtiy of Works is responsible m addition for 
general building research, for relations with the building industry, for the program- 
ming of building resources and for the operation of the licensing system, for which 
it uses the local authorities as its agents. The Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
is responsible for the supervision of local planning authorities, who give planning 
approval to housing proposals. The authonties also advise on the choice of housing 
sites, the layout of housing estates and all general questions affecting the use of land, 
and the planned distribution of communities The Ministry of Agriculture is 
responsibleforadvisingwhether a piece of land ought to be retained for agriculture 
or to be alienated to housing. The Board of Trade is the distnbution authority 
for limber and the Mimslry of Labour and National Service regulates the supply of 
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labour to the building industry and its andllaiy trades. The JVar Damage Cant- 
mission supervises payments for repair of war damage. 

Oose liaison at all levels, in the Regions as hvH as at Headquarters, is maintained 
between the various Government Departments concerned with housing. The 
Ministry of Health maintains, at Regional Ofhees, Principal Housing Officers 
responsible for day-to^y liaison with local authorities on all matters connected 
with their housing programmes. These Officers have full authority to deal with all 
normal approvals, authorisations, etc., and need refer to headquarters only matters 
of special difficulty or points of major policy. 

Dousing Powers and Duties of Local AuthoriiUs : While responsibility for housing 
policy and for the general execution of the housing programme rests with the 
Minister of Health, local authorities have executive responsibility for housing in 
their areas as well as being responsible to the Ministry of Works for the local opera- 
tion of the licensing system. These local authorities are the Councils of Counties, 
of County Boroughs, and, in London, Metropolitan Boroughs, of Urban Districts 
or of Rural Districts, The housing powers of County Councils, however, ore very 
restricted except those of the London County Council, which is by far the biggest 
housing authority in Britain. 

The housing functions of these autbontics are to ensure as far as possible that 
(a) the housing requirements of their areas are satisfactorily met and (£} the dwelling 
houses in their areas comply with certain statutory specifications as to design, 
construction, equipment, etc. 

(For administration in Scotland and Northern Ireland, see below, p. 136.) 
ib) War Damage and Arrears of Butlding 
Out of about 13 million bouses lo the United Kingdom at the outbreak of svv 
in 1939, nearly 4} millions were damaged or destroyed by enemy action. 220,000 
bouses were totally destroyed, 230,000 were so badly damaged os to be rendered 
uninbabiubte, besides 4 mlUions that received slight damage. 

More serious than war damage in creating the acute post-war shortage of houses 
were the almost complete cessation of new building and the minimum level of normal 
repair and maintenance work in the war years. 

War-time shortage of laboui and nutcrials, together with the pressing demands 
of essential construction work lor war purposes, meant that the amount of house- 
building possible in the war years was barely suhicicnt to cancel the losses by war 
damage. The number ofhouscs completed between September, 1939, and May, 1945 
fmost of which were under construction on the day war broke out), did not exceed 
200.000, of which 36,000 were in Scotland. 

By 1938 the rate of building had reached 346,000 houses a year in England and 
Wales, and 26,000 a year in Scotland. Calculated at this rate the war years put 
Great Britain nearly two million houses in arrears. 

(c) Housing Policy 

Limited resources ofmen and materials in relation to the need for post-war recon- 
tirucuon have made esscniial a system of planned pnonties, and hence of controls. 

In August, 1945. housing was given first pcionty in the national rccocutruction 
programme, a prioniy shared only with factories for development areas and one or 
two other essential forms of construction. 

The total number of houses which can be built is determined by the hmits of the 
available national resources. As part of the national economies found necessary 
in the autumn of 1949, the rate of bouse-building will be reduced during the course 
of 1920 from 200.000 to 175,000 houses a year. 

The policy u to meet the greatest needs first and therefore the main emphasis 
bos bew on the building of suiUbty-sizcd houses for ktluig. DcvelopmcnU in 
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1947 led to special concentration on houses for miners and agricultural workers, 
who have the most important part to play in the nation’s productive cfTort. 

To cany out this policy the Covenunent gives preference to building by local 
auihonties (that is, normally, by private builden under contraa to a local authority). 

The reasons for choosing local authorities as the main instrument to carry through 
(he housing programme are that local authoniies are considered to be in a beiter 
position than private enterprise to build houses to let and within the reach of tenants 
who could not afTard to buy ; that local authonltes are able to select tenants accord- 
ing to need ; and that the activities of local authorities are more easily planned than 
those of private enterprise. 

Private house-building can be carried on only under licence issued by the local 
authority (under Defence Regulations) and is normally restricted to houses having a 
superficial floor area of not more than 1,500 sq. ft. The licence is subject to a 
condition fixing the maximum selling price and rental, which varies according 
to the sire and utw of house. Except for the fxriod from August, J947, to June, 
194S, when the issue of licences for private house-buildmg was limited, normally, 
to proposals to provide accommodation at approved rents for miners or agricultural 
workers and the rebuilding of war-destroy^ houses, the issue of licences was 
restricted up to October, 1949, to a rate allowing a maximum of one privately built 
house for every four houses built by the local authority. Licensing ceased tem- 
porarily In October, 1949, but u is to be resumed from 1st February, 1950, at a 
maximum ratio of one In ten Every e/Tort Is made to ensure that the new houses 
go to families m genuine need of them. 

A licence from the local authonty is requited for all repair or maintenance work 
to houses which is estimated to cost more than £100 in one year. 

Standards of Accomniodation Local autbonties are now building bigger and 
better houses than ever before. The mioimum floor area for a three-bedroomed 
two-storey house haa been increased from fiOO square feet to 900 square feet, and 
900 square feet to 9S0 square feet is regarded os the appropriate range. This allows 
for two good-sized bedrooms and one smaller one, two good-sized rooms plus kitchen 
or scullery on the ground floor, a bathroom on the first Door and a W.C on both 
floors. Along with the improvement in space standards goes an improvement in 
standards of design and equipment in full accordance with the recommendations of 
the Desi'in of Sub-Commiate which reported to the Minister of fieatth 

in 1944. The new houses are fitted with a hot water system, better fighting, larger 
windows, filled cupboards and improved kitcbea equipment. 

Houses of somewhat larger size may be included m local authority estates where 
it is necessary to secure mixed development. 

The Housing Manual 1949 recommends space standards for various types and 
sizes of dwelling It also gives examples of design and layout. Post-war plans 
favour a mixture of types of dwelfing, including terrace houses, as opposed to the 
uniform development m two-stor^ semi-detached houses common between the 

Licences to build private bouses are granted on condition that they are built to 
a standard satisfactory' to the local authonty aod are open to inspection for this 
purpose. 


fd) State Aid for Hoiisls)> 

(i) Subsidies 

In order to enable local authorities, neiwtbsiandmg the p/eseni high cost of 
building, to let their houses at reasonaUe rents, subsidies are provided under the 
Hoiaing {Fimnelal and Miseellarteous FrovtsJons) Ael, April. 1946. 
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The former Act provides for a Gcnetal Standard Subsidy of £22 per house 
per year for 60 years, the estimated amount of the annua! deficit on a standard house 
assuming an average net rent (exclusive of rates) of 10s. per week (chough actual 
rents will vary in different districts). The Exchequer contribution to this subsidy 
is fixed at £16 lOs. per annum, the balance of £S 10s. to be met by the local authority. 

Special rates of subsidy are provided by the Act for special types of housing. 
For houses for the agricultural population a Special Subsidy of £2S 10s. (Exchequer 
£25 10s., County Council £1 10s., local authority £1 10s.) is provided. This higher 
subsidy is calculated on the basis of the lower average net rent of 7s. 6d. per week. 
Another Special Subsidy, the same as that for agricultural workers’ houses, is paid 
for houses in “ poor areas ” (where there is a popiUation of low rate-paying capacity). 
There is also a graduated subsidy scale for blo^ of fiats on expensive sites, and for 
houses built on such sites as part of “ mixed development ” of Oats and houses. 
An addition to the special subsidy for flats is made f^or lifts where blocks exceed 
three storeys. Another special subsidy is provided where expensive works are 
necessary in order to mlninuse the risk of subsidence due to mining operations. 

To accelerate the provision of houses by the use of non-tiaditional building 
methods an additional capital payroeot has hitherto been provided under the same 
acts to be made to local auihontiea for houses built by approved non-traditional 
methods to cover the extra cost above the average cost of a comparable traditional 
house, where the cost substantially exceeded that amount. This grant is only payable 
in respect of proposals approved t^fore thceod of 1947. Subsequently it is considered 
that noo-traditional systems should be able to compete in price with tndilioaa} 
construction. The total cost of these capital grants is estimated at £27 millions for 
the three years 1947*50. 

The Houses Ae:, July, 1949. provides for grants by local authorities, with 
Exchequer asslsuuee, to persons convening or improving axistmg buildings at a cost 
of between £100 and £600 per dwelling. Grants, to which certain condiuons are 
attached, may amount to up to half tbe cose It also grants a subsidy for hostels 
built by local authorities or certain other bodies. 

(li) Building Jiescureei 

In order to secure that the best use i> made of the iinuted building resources 
avaibble, the national buiUiag programme is co-ordinated by a senes of inter* 
departmental committees (central and regional). The use of timber and steel is 
subject to strict government control. 

To recruit the labour force needed inuDcdiaicty special early release from ibc 
Forces was granted to building trade worken, a special register of workers with 
buildmg experience compiled, and a spcoal training scheme instituud. 

Tbe Duildiog Apprenticeship and Training Council set up in 1943 keeps under 
review the long-term labour needs of the industry and recommends to the Covem- 
nient measures to maintain the oecessaiy flow of new eotranu 

(lii) Temporary Houses 

To help to meet the immediate need for more houses the Government undertook, 
in addition to tbe permanent housing programme, a programme of temporary 
houses, factory.built and therefore making snull denund on the skilled building 
labour that b in such short supply. 

Temporary houses arc of the single-storey two-bedroom t)pc. The parts were 
made in faaories and assembled on the sites. These houses are smaller than the 
permanent bouses and are designed to last for ten yean only, though it u expected 
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lhal some wiU be good for a considerably longer period. They have built-in labour- 
ttving equipment and fittings, and must not be confused with the hutments erected 
in some badly blitzed areas in London to provide temporary shelter for the bombed. 

The temporary houses have been provided by the Ministry of Works for erection 
on sites provided by local authorities. A sum of £220,000,000 was soled by 
Parliament for this purpose. 

Local authorities are responsible for letting and collecting the rents of temporary 
houses, and arc normally required to pay to the Ministry of Health a fixed annual 
sum in respect of each house so long as it stands. In allocating the houses to tenants 
the local authorities give priority to the applicants ingreatest need of accommodation. 
The rents charged are very moderate, ranging normally from IDs. to I5s. per week, 
plus local rates. Tenants especially appieciate the modem fitments. 

(iv) Non-Traditional Permanent Houses 

The shortage of skilled building labour and traditional building materials has also 
led to the dcselopmenl of a number of non-iraditioaal forms of construction for 
permanent houses which economise in both. Some types are steel-framed, some of 
pre-cast concrete, some of concrete poured situ and some iimbcr-framed. Two 
types, the B.I.S.F. steel house for urban areas and the Airey rural pre-cast concrete 
house for rural areas, have been produced In quantity under arrangements made by 
the Gosemment for erection by local authorities. In addition, production of the 
aluminium bungalow, which is completely prefabricated and can be assembled on 
the site in a matter ofhours, and which was originally provided under the temporary 
housing programme, is being extended as part of (he permanent house programme 
to meet special and urgent bousing needs in mimng and other key iodustnal areas. 

(e) Control of Rents and Prices 

Legislation has prevented the shortage of housing that inevitably arises fh>m war 
condiiions from leading to an excessive rise in rents— the Rent and Mortgage Interest 
IRestrletlons) Act, 1939, provided protection for tenants of unfurnished dwellings 
below a certain rateable value by limiting the rent tbat can be charged and giving 
security of tenure so long as (he rent is paid. Simhrproteciioa a as given to anyone 
buying a house on mortgage. The IWPAcfiS one of a seriesofsimilaraetspassed 
from 1915 onwards, the pnncipal Act being the Act of 1920. Further provisions 
regarding rents of houses or parts of bouses, within the same rateable value and let 
for the Gist time since 1st September, 1939, and regarding premiums, are*included in 
the Landlord and Tenant {Rent Control) Act, June, 1949. 

The rents paid for furnished accommodation in England and Wales are controlled 
by the Furnished Houses {Rent Control) Act, 1946. The Act applies to those districts, 
by now everywhere, m which the Minister of Health has by order directed that it 
shall have effect. Tlie Act provides for the control of rents of houses, or parts of 
houses, let furnished or with services without linuUlKKi by rateable value. Local 
tribunals appointed for the purpose determine the rents of furnished lettings in 
cases referred to them by either party or by the local authority. The first such 
tribunal in England and Wales was set up in London in June, 1946. By the end of 
June, 1949, 41,106 cases had been referred to mbunals in England and Wales and 
rents reduced m 68 per cent of the 27,624 cases which were proceeded with and 
decided. 

The Buildmg Materials and Housing Act, December, 1945, provided a further 
safeguard by (inter aha) limiUng for a period of four years* the rent and purchase 

' £jt(«a<]ed for a runbcr four yun by tbe MousiogAct. 1949 
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pncc (4 any houj^cofuirucirii uiulcrliwKccrantcd for the putruu of a KesuUiion 
nude imdcr Uic fjnergfneyroMfrs ID^enct) ActJ, 1939 (o I W5, that i» nearly every 
boutc built by prnaic ctilcrpruc tUKC tbc fate war. 

(/) ScotUod 

In Scotland houiinj; ii a function vf the Secretary of State, whose housing and 
town and country ptannlns ictpoiuibilitlca bre exereued thtoutth the Department of 
Health for Scotland. 

A special statutory body, the ScoUlsh Sjxcial Housing /trsocfj/iirn, fut been 
csublishcd to aisist local authonlicsfrarticularly (hoae In the areas of pratest ncedf 
mUicir ordinary housinjirroitranunc. The Association it a limited company with 
no share capital, finarKcd entirely from KO^crnmcni funds, and works under the 
CeiKral direction of the Secretary of State, it U expected that the Association will 
be rcspomibte for buildms about one-fiAh of the tulf-million houses required in 
Scotland. (Scotbnd had someihins oscr 1 } mdlioo houses when this estimate was 
made.) Dy inid<1949 it had built 7,351 houses and had S,22S building. 

The standard of new housing in Scotland it similar to that in Dtgland and Wales 
and in accordance with the rcconu»cnd.ilions of the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee (see '* Planning Our New Homes.” )I.M.S.O., 1944, 3s.). 

Subsidies similar to those operating in (Ingland and Wales are provided in Scotland 
under the Housing {Flnanclol Proilshnst (StoilonJ) Met, June, 1946. The amounts 
are in general higher, mainly on account of the difTcrent nting system in Scotland. 

Scotland pioneered rent control for fumtsited lettings under the Jtent of Furnished 
Houses Conifol (SfotlonJ) Aft, 1943. There are minor dilTcrencxs between tbc rent 
control systems operating in Scotbnd and In Engbnd and Wales, 

(g) Nortliera frebod 

In Northern Ireland the Ministry of Health and Local Government is responsible 
for housing and pbnning, while the supply functions of the Ministry of Works 
and Supply in Digbnd are shared between the Ministry of Commerce and the 
Works Branch of the Ministry of rmancc. 

The Sonhern Ireland //o<u/>(gTras/.abody$imibr to the Scottish Specbl Housing 
Assoebtion, was set up under the Housing Act ISonhern IrelonJi, 1945, as an ad- 
ditional agency for the building of workers* houses in Northern Irebnd. The Trust 
IS govxmmcnt-financcd and has power to acquire ond dispose of bnd, and to carry 
out building schemes subject to government approval. 'Hie Miobtry of Health and 
Local Government indicates to the Trust the districts in which it should bmid and 
is guided in this by the contribution which the local authority is itself making to the 
housing needs of ns area. The Trust is expected to build, in ten years, a quarter of 
(he 100,000 houses that Northern Irebnd needed at the end of the war. (In 1939 
there were about 329,000 bouses in Northern IrelaniL) By 3hl July, 1949, the 
Trust had completed 3,745 houses, and at 30th June. 1949, a total of 9,183 sites had 
been acquired. 

(A) Progress since the War 

During the period 31st March to 30(b June, 1949, accommodation was provided 
in Great Britain — by construction of new houses and by repair of damaged, un- 
occupied houses and by requisitioning and conversion of esisung houses — for a 
total of 999,710 families. In England and Wales during tbc same period 775,000 
dwellings which were damaged during the war, but not so severely as to be unfit for 
occupation, were repaired. 

Details of achievement by the end of June, 1949, are given in the foUowiog table : 
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Summary ofPost-War Housinu Progress from Isr April, 1945. to 30th Juke, 1949 



Fnglasd 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Great 

Britain 

New Houses Completed (including 
war-destroyed houses rebuilt) • — 
Permaneol 

Temporary 

474.345 

124,970 

52,552 

32,176 

1 

526,897 

157,146 

Total 

Unoccupied War-damaged Houses 
Repaired and Conversions and 

Adaptations 

Requisitioned Unoccupied Houses. . 
Temporary Huts 

599,315 

253,889 

25,479 

3,136 

84,728 

4,768 

3,566 

6S4,(M3 

258,657 
29,045 
3,136 j 

Total Families Rehoused 
(excluding 24,829 accommodated in 
Service Camps) 

831.819 

93.062 

974,881 1 

1 

Houses under Construction 

155.978 

34,503 

190,486 j 

Sites Acquired by Local Authorities 
For Permanent Houses . . 

For Temporary Houses . . 

884,243 

124.970 

178,746 

32,176 

1.062,994 

157,146 

Total .... 

1,009,218 

210,922 

1.220.140 [ 

Site development begun (permanent) 
Site development completed 

Housing Labour Force 

391,631 

314.764 

438.600 

105,150 
95,009 
52.900 1 

496,781 ' 
409,773 ! 
511,500 


s'orthern trtland : Bewecn Ijt ApnI. 1945. and 30lh June, 1949, 9,388 permanent 
housei were bujlt in Noithem Ireland, and 6.734 bouses were under construction 
at the latter date. 
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IV. COMMUNICATIONS 

1. INLAND TKANSrOUT 
(fl) IW Tnmput Ari, }947 
On 6lh Autiivt, 1947, jhs Ttan»port AU bccjmc bw. 

TTiis AcJ hi! by tiic Minhicr ofltsnspon (.Nfr. A, Hirnct) ai **lbf 

btscit anti moit c^tcnu^a ioculuatiun nicuure c%tr rrcKDlcd to a Ucc anJ demo 
cniic I'arltamcnl.** I14 ^.rral pu/pow i« deJinrJ »**><> pfovide, or tesure or 
promote tl>c piovulon of on adequate, ceonomica] and properly (niesrated 

of public Inbnd Iramport and |>ort facihllcj «ithin Great llnism for 
P>iucn£cr9 and sooda.*' 

The central feature of (he Act b the crtabluhmenl of the UritidiTransport Com* 
mluion, conshting of a Chairman (Sir Oril Hurcomb) and bctsscco four and eight 
other memben, appointed by (be Minister. Oo lit January, 1940, oil major 
railway and caiul undcitaVinp (inctudins the doehs, harbour uotls and hotels 
owned by (lie railways) and most piU'atcly owned railway wagoni passed under the 
Control of the Commission. Tlut u (lie first and immediate c^cct of the Act. 
Secondly, it Is incumbent on die Commission (oacquirc long-distance— *oscr 40 miles 
—road liaulage underuLlnss, except (hose carrying their own goods cxclusitcly 
(C licence holden). TOrdly, the Cotiunmion tnay prepare area schemes for co- 
ordinating passenger seniees.* Lastly, the Comn)lsi’ion siiJJ leep harbours 
other than dockyards and ports oomully used by plusure and fishing \essels, 
under continuous review with the aim of preparing similar area schemes. 

A Central Transport Consuliathe Committee for Great Briiain Im been set up 
together with separate committees for Scotland and Wales. Others iiuy be set up 
for such areas as the Minister thinks fit, covenng the whole of Great Britain. The 
Aet applies to Northern Irebnd only In so Iv as the transfer^ railways and canals 
have interests there. 

As agenu to the Commission there are the following six bodies, the members 
being appointed by the Minister: ( 1 ) The Railway Lxccutive; (u) The London 
Transport Lxccutue : (in) The Road Passenger executive ; (iv) The Road Haulage 
Cxccumc;<v) The Docks and 2alandU'aicnva)sLxccu(iv-c;(vi)7heHotelsCxccuci«e. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal has been renamed the Transport Tribunal and 
acquired the jurisdiction exercised by the Railway and Om.i l Commission. 

Compensation for assets ond undertakings transrcited has been nude in the form 
of redeemable British Transport 3 per cent Stock guamoiccd by the Treasury and 
is computed broadly os follows : . < 

For RalUays and Canali : On the quoted Stock Lxcbaogc value of the railway 
stocks at the beginning of November. 1946, or pre-election, whichever was the 
higher. 

For Road Haulage : On the value of the assets at the date of transfer plus an 
amount in respect of cessation of business, plus, in certain circumstances, on amount 
for '• scvenutcc.” 

Foe Local Authorities’ Undertaklnss : On the sum necessary to cover the interest 
and sinking fund charges. 

For pri\aie/y owned raiUay txagoru: On the value at the date of transfer. 

The value of stcck in respect of laiitvays and canals alone is no less than 
£1,065,000,000. No estimate of the amount to be paid in comcicnsation for other 
undertakings can yet be made. British Transport Stock up to £250,000,000 may also ' 

*Tb« first of UuM sc&emeiwss aoDoaoMU in AugOM. 19X9, to co-ordinate road and nil passenger 
services inNonhumberUod, Dutbam, end tbe Kceeiec pan of the North Ridisg of Yorkshire. 
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be created for the purpose of borrowing money for capital needs. Further, the 
Commission may raise temporary loans not exceeding £25,000,000. 

TheCommasion’sgcDcral duiyis'‘sotocoiDductitsunderlaXing5tbai the revenue 
is not less than sufficient for meeting charges properly chargeable to revenue taking 
one year with another.” A copy of the Commission's Report is to be laid annually 
before each House of Parliament. The accounts of the Commission, published 
annually, provide separate information in respect of the principal acUvities of the 
Commission. 


The following figures give an idea of the scope of the Commission’s responsibility 
(exclusive of London Transport, for which see (</)) : — 


RaiU-ays 

Companies 60 

Track Mileage 52,000 

Locomotives . . . . 20,000 

Passenger rolling slock 40,353 

FreighivTrafRc Vehicles 1,165,166 

Steamships .. .. 135 

Employees 648,740 

Cartah 

Navigable mileage J.W 


Roads 

Motor Vehicles and Articulated Uoiu* 8,208 

Thuiers •• •• 1.717 

HorsesJnwn Vehicles .• •• 1,867 

Horses 979 

Buses and Coaches I2,tl4 

Trolley Buses • . • • • • • • 43 

Road Haulage SlafT 23,195 

Road I^cnger Staff S2.229 


The operation of public transport services by railway, motor vehicles, canals and 
in connection with the ports absorbs about 6 percent of the total working population. 


(6) Railways 

The tutionalisatlon of the railways has in no way affected their programme ol 
restoration and development necessitated by sux years of war, when they bore an 
unparalleled strain and when reconstruction, beyond the barest essentials, was 
Impossible. 

Repairs of permanent way and construction oflocomotivTS, carriages and wagons 
are the immediate tasks in hand. Beyond thU the railways have a long-term 
programme of development including extension of dectnficatioa, improtement of 
signalling appliances, mechanisation of goods depots and manhalling yards, and 
modernisation of stations, hotels and refiwhnwni rooms. A start has been made 
on all these plans, but their full impJemenlatioo lies now, of course, with Jhe Bniish 
’^Ttuapon Comrrussnoft. 

te) Roads 

In December. 1946, the Minister of Transport announced his Intention to make a 
Stan with a ten-year road plan. The Government's policy, as previously announced 

fulHcCTrpd** « tfuctot lod ■ u»S«t Spwra •nk-uUuJ iiillm »nd ruur-»he*!»J inCtn 
•raeouaud M traUm. 
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(May, 1946), is ihc ** promotion of safety on the highways, impro\cmcnts to assist 
Doelopment Areas in particular and industrial development generally, including 
better access to ports and markets ; improved through communications ; rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of towns and countryside ; the redevelopment of devastated 
areas ; the improvement of access between the home and the workshop or odice, 
and reduction of tradic congestion ; and, in the country, the promotion of the 
efficiency of agriculture,” 

Among the more immediate projects were to have been the Severn Bridge, the 
longest suspension bridge in Europe, and for which the foundation borings have 
now been completed, the Jarrow Tunnel under the River Tyne, and the Lower 
Thames Tunnel, ofwhich the pilot had already been driven before the war. In later 
stages the plan envisages the reconstruction of the principal national routes aad 
the provision of new roads reserved for motor traffic. In May, 1949, the Specuil 
Roads Act became law. This gives the Government and local authorities power to 
construct separate motorways and other single-purpose roads (c.g., for pedestrians, 
cyclists), llic cost of the motorways projected is estimated at £160,000,000. 

Unfortunateiy the need to concentrate national resources on work which will 
increase exports and reduce the need for imports, has caused the postponement of 
the projects mentioned above. Certain others, however, because of their importance 
to industrial production, or because they arc necessary to maintain essential com- 
munications, have been allowed to proceed. Examples are Deptford Creek Bridge, 
London, road-diversion at I.C.t. works, Tecsside. apd a new trunk road is South 
Wales. 

The Road Safety Campaign has continued under the Ministry of Transport, 
with the co-operation of the Govenunent Departments coocemed and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents. Tteans (or deaths in Great Britain for 
the years 1938-1943 are as follows 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 194? 194S 

6,648 8,272 8.609 9,169 6,926 5,796 6,416 5,256 5,062 4,881 4,513 
In 1946, ,157, 484 people were injured ; in 1947, 161,318 ; and in 1948, 148,834. 

The basic ration of petrol, which had remained unchanged IVom July, 1946, giving 
about 270 miles of motoring per month, was withdrawn on 1st October, 1947, in 
order to conserve dollar resources. A committee was later set up to inquire into 
the black market in petrol, the existence ofwhich was one of the obstacles to restoring 
the basic ration. OnSthAprd. 1948,theMiiiislcrofFuelaudPowcrannouncedthas 
following the adoption of certain recommendations made by this committee, the 
ration would be restored on 1st June to give about 90 miles of motoring per month. 
This has been accomplished without increasing the total consumption of petrol, 
through the medium of the committee's recommendations and certain other 
economies. 

Special arrangements are m force for oversea visitors, who may enjoy up to 1,600 
nules motoring in a stay of three months. They can also draw extra petrol for 
business purposes. 


(d) London’s Traffic I’roblera 

Although the population of the London Transport area is suit below the pre-war 
figure its traffic problems have increased. More people arc living on the fringes 
with a consequent increase of movement between place of residence and work. 
The most obvious result of this shill of population is the strain imposed upon London 
Transport. The follow ing census is illustrative of the problem : 
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CC»^^«lATIVE nCURES. 


pre-war and in 1946, showing vducles and car-miJeage operafed by 
London Transport and pass?nfKr jouroe>'S originating on the systems 
operated by London Transport on a typical weekday (Tuesday). 




Pre-war 



1946 



Rail 


Trains and 



Trams and 


Buses 

Trolley 

Buses 

Rail 

Buses 

Trolley 

Buses 

Vehicles 

2,770 

4,796 

2.3S8 

2.90S 

4.879 

2.336 

Mileage 

Passenger 

514,718 

648,333 

328,413 

582.637 

656,033 

311,628 

Journeys 

1.431.417 

5.48S.994 

2,981.282 

J.686.2J4 

6,515,872 

3,396,281 


ThecraTofthemattcr Is the “ rush-hour,” morning and evening. Of the 800,000 
morning (i c., 7.0-10 0am) passengers, hif travel between 8 30 and 9 30. Of the 
850,000 evening (i c., 4.30-7.0 p.m.) passengers, half travel between 5 0 and 6 0. 

To combat this congestion a campaign was launched at the end of 1946 by the 
Minister ofTransport, who initiated a senes of conferences between JocaJ antborities, 
business interests, empIo)ers and workers The atm of the conferences was the 
eo-operation of ali parties In the staggenng of «orking houn and the consequent 
amehoratioa of travelling coaditioos. ^ far. adjustments have been made in the 
hours of 133,000 workers. 

Other measures taken to relieve traffic congestion include a prohibition of street- 
trading and the waiting of motor vehicles (except for the purpose of setting down 
nnd taking up) in certain streets in Central London. These measures in a very short 
time improved the flow of traflic and ceduecd the number of accidents by 22 per cent 
compared with an increase of S per cent over the whole area. Bombed sites are 
e.xtcnsively used for car-parks. New busesand railway cars are on order for London 
Transport. In use, too, are many new uxi-cabs. 1,000 have been ordered to 
supplement tlie S.bix) in the streets, of which 72 per cent are over 10 years old. 
Before the war, London supported about S.OOO taxis 

The Central Line received further extensions in 1947-3, so that one can now 
travel from West Ruislip in Middhues to Hainault in Essex, a distance of 30 miles. 


The magnitude of the capital's traflk problems can be roughly perceived by a 
few figures for 1943 : 

Railway Passenger Vchii.l«s . . 3,930 

Bases and Coaches • - • • 

Trams 


Trolley Buses 
Service car miles run 
Passengers earned . . 
Employees . . 


1.763 
. 643,179.000 
. . 4.675,000,000 
100,793 


In July, 1949. the Transport Commission put forward proposals for extensive 
developments m the London railway system at a cost of some £3't0,000,000 and 
taking 20-30 years to complete. Among the recommendations are the construction 
or49 miles of new tube and the etccirification of steam suburban services. These 
arc labelled works of first pnonty, CoostntctKm of further tubes is also listed as 
work of lower prionty. 
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2. SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
(a) General Tonnage Position 

In 1939 the sea-going merchant 0eet of the United Kingdom amounted to some 
17 miUion gross registered tons, more than a quarter of the total world tonnage. 
During the war the fleet suffexed losse amounting to over 1 1 million gross registered 
tons, or nearly half the total Allied war losses, and by 1945, in spite of new building, 
the fleet was only about 13 million gross registered tons, or a sixth of the world 
tonnage. As a result of new building and purchases the dry cargo and tanker fleets 
were nearly back to the pre-war strength ui 1949 representing just over one-fito 
of a greater total world tonnage, the result of the tremendous war-time output in 
North America. Most of the war-time construction, both in North America and 
in the United Kingdom, was of the large bulk-cargo type, unsuitable for many of the 
normal trade routra, and this, taken in conjunction with the heavy U.K. losses of 
specialised types, has resulted in a change in the balance of the fleet compared with 
pre-war. 

This is illustrated in the following table, where the fall in the amount of medium- 
sized vessels can be seen as well as the rise in the 5,000 to 10,000 g.r.t. class, which 
includes the large war-built bulk carriers : 


Anat-vsis of Umtbd Kingdom Fieet (other ttiah Tankers) by Size 


Size Group 

(gross legisleredtonoage] 

(Tonnage in ‘000 g r.t.) 

September, 1939 

December, 1947 

Tonnage 

Percentage 

Tonnage 

Percentage 

500-1,599 .. 

7S4 

6 

571 

5 

1,600-1.999 .. 

3.473 

• 25 

1,888 

15 

5.000-9,999 .. 

6,372 

46 

7,272 

60 

10,000 and over 

3,234 

23 

2.381 

20 


13,863 

100 

12,112 

100 


Great progress has been made since the war to<xards repairmg the damage British 
shipping sufTcred during the war, and restoring tonnage from its wor-Umc condition 
to civilian use. The huge reconversion programme was completed by 1949. In 
order to relieve (he pressure for passenger accommodation some ships have been 
converted on austenty Lacs, but only until the abnormal demand for space has been 
satisfied. 

Physical losses were made good during the war by American-built ships on charter 
which had to be returned after (he end of hostilities. There was thus revealed 
a painful gap between pre- and post-war tonnage, a gap which has already been 
nearly filled by newly built ships, but the tonnage which survived the war Ixxomcs 
less economical to maintain with each year that passes. Many of the older sliips 
are overdue for scrapping, and it would not pay to convert them to more modern 
standard/, i/j' the ead of J WS abdal t»o a^bon tons hsd been added to the dry 
cargo fleet, and it b estimated there will be a net addition of nearly a quarter of a 
million in 1949. About the same amount of new tonnage will replace that going 
out of commission through obioiesccnce or loss. 

The proportion of ships more than twenty years old was considerably higher 
aflcr than before the war ; on the other hand the percentage of those kss than ten 
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years old was already 55 per cent Jn W7, compared with 32 per cent in 1939 and 
has continued to rise. 

(&) Shipbuilding 

(1) New ships for U.K. owners haw been delivered at the rate of about three- 
quarters of a million gross tons a year for the last three years. 

The continuance of our shipbuildiiyg programme is necessary first to restore the 
deficiencies in specialised tonnage caus^ by the war, and secondly to replace the 
old tonnage. 

(2) Apart from this the British slupbuilding industry has a very high export 
value. The proportion of export work now In hand has been increasing for some 
time and is now about one-third of the total output. A very la^ proportion of 
recent exports has been to countries parucipanng in E.R.P. 

(3) In general, emphasis is laid throu^out the programme, not only on the need 
to improve quality, but also on the need to build the right types of ships. There is 
a great shortage of refrigerated ships, fruit and timber earners, etc., and, most 
important of all, tanker tonnage, which fails by a substanuaJ margin to meet a world 
demand nearly half as great again as pre-war. In 1948 29J.tXX) g.t. of tankers v^-ere 
launched In the United Kingdom out of a world total of 600,000 g.t. Britain’s 
tanker fleet totalled about 3} million g.t. in mid-1949. compared with about 3 million 
g-t. in 1939. Even so about 300.000 g.t. had to be chartered from the U.S.A. in 
3948 at a cost of 21 i milhtm dollars. Tanker construction is plartned to use rapidly 
during the next three or four years. 

(4) Apart from the war yean, which brought about the tremendous output in 
North America, the United Kingdom has retained iu pre-eminence as a ship- 
building nation. This is established by the following table : 


MERaixNT Tonnage Iaunctied 
(Figures from Lloyd's Register) 





U.K 

Year 

World 

U.K. 

percentage 
of World 

1935 

1-30 

0-50 

38 

1936 

2-12 

0 86 

40 

1937 

269 

092 

34 

1938 

3 03 

1-03 

34 

1939 

2-54 

063 

25 

1940 

1-75 

0 84 

48 

1941 

250 

IT9 

48 

1942 

7-83 

1*27 

16 

1943 

13 89 

I't4 

5 

1944 

II'IS 

092 

8 

1945 

7^ 

0 89 

12 

1946 

213 

I-I2 

53 

1947 

211 

1T9 

57 

1948 

2-31 

1-18 

51 


A'(j/e;(1)The "world” column of (his table is incomplete in respect of the 
launchings in a number of countries for which information was not 
avaitabte during some of the jea« concerned 
(2) The high figure of world tonnage launched dunng the war was mainly 
due to the special war-time building in the U.S A. 
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(5) The difficulties experienced ia common by all manufacturing countries 
through scaraty of materials have handicapped the industry since 1945, but supplies 
both of raw materials and of finished components have improved. 

Ships completed totalled 1*22 millioo g.L m 1948 and are expected to be 
about !•! million g.t. in 1949 compared with 0 95 and 0'99 million g.t. in 1947 and 
1946 respectively. Tbe improvement m 1948 was the result of a better supply of 
component parts ; in 1947 work on a number of vessels was delayed in the fitting- 
out stage. 

On 30th September, 1949, there were rather more than two million gross tons 
of shipping under construction in the U.K., representing 45'5 per cent of the world 
total. 

(c) hlerchant Navy 

(i) Strength. It is estimated that, excluding Asiatic seamen, the number of 
officers and men employed in the British Mercantile Marine at the present time is 
141,000. 

(jj) Seamen's Welfare. In April, 1948, general responsibility for the welfare of 
merchant seamen in this country and of British merchant seamen in overseas 
ports passed from the Ministry of Transport to the newly established Merchant 
Navy Welfare Board, a body comprising representatives of shipowners, seafarers, 
voluntary societies, and the appropriate Government Departments. 

The new board was set up as the result of an agreement between the National 
Maritime Board and the main voluntary organisations, with the approval of the 
Government Departments concerned. 

Port Welfare Committees (IS in all in the U.K.) are being continued by the Board, 
subject to any necessary minor adjustments in then membership, and Begional 
Seamen’s Welfare Officers have been appointed in London, Cardiffi, Liverpool, 
Newcastle and Glasgow, whose areas cover all ports of any importance on the coast 
of the United Kingdom. 

Existing Mercliant Navy Houses and Clubs, for which the Ministry of Transport 
was formerly responsible, have been transferred to the Board, who manage them 
direct, or to voluntary societies, who run them as their own establishments, but on 
the same lines as hitherto. 

In a few instances, war-Umc premises for which there is no further need have 
been closed. 


3. CIVIL AVIATION 

(а) The QtU Ariallon Act, 1946 

On 1st August, 1946, the Civil Aviation Act became law. This opened a new 
chapter in the histo^' of British civil air transport. 

liie Act established national control of Bniish Civil Air Services through three 
publicly owned Air Corporations, functiooing under the general policy supervision 
of the Minister of Civil Aviation, who is also responsible for the management of 
airports. 

The corporations to whom a monopoly of scheduled air services (for details see 

(б) below) was granted were : 

British Overseas Airways Corporatioo ; 

British European Airways Corporation ; 

British South American Airways CoipocaticHi. 

By the Airtta^s Corporation Act, 1949, the British South American Airways Cor* 
poration was amalgamated with the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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The Boards of the Corporations are a^rainted by and responsible to the Minister 
of Civil Aviation. Although they are required to carry out any direction issued to 
them by the Minister there is no interference with day-to-day management, and they 
are accorded the maximum freedom in conducting their internal affairs consistent 
with the Government's policy and the Minister's responsibility to Parliament. 
Two advisory committees, “ for the purpose of ensuring that due regard is paid to 
the civil aviation needs of particular areas,” have been appointed — one for Scotland, 
and the other for Northern Ireland. 

The Corporations’ business is the operation of air services, not the provision of 
aircraft, which are ordered by the Ministry of QviJ Aviation and nunufacturcd 
under the control of the Ministry of Supply. 

The Corporations must conduct their business as far as possible on the lines of an 
ordinary commercial undertaking. Their accounts are kept in conformity with 
commercial practice and, with reports of their operations, must be laid annually 
before Parliament (see above, p. 40). In order to carry the Corporations over the 
initial period of operation annual grants may be made from the Exchequer in 
respect of deficiencies of receipts over cxpcndituie until 1956, by which time it u 
hoped that they svill be on a firm finirwi^l basis. 

The Act prmndes for full consultation with representative interests on terms and 
conditions of service for employees of the three Corporations. A National Joint 
Council for Civil Air Transport as the central piece of consultative machinery 
has been established to secure the development of tlie largest possible measure of 
joint action between the Corporations nod their employees, with a view to the 
maintenance of good conditions in civil air transport, and the promotion of the 
best Interests of all concerned. This Council has powers to form Sectional Joint 
Panels for such groups of employees as it may decide. The Minister is also required 
to make regulations which will provide for the establishment and imintenance of 
superannuation schemes and benefits in case of death or injury for employees of 
any of the three Corporations. 

The Act reserves to the Corporations and their agents and assodates the right 
to carry passengers or goods for hire or reward opon *’ scheduled "journeys between 
any two places, at least one of which b in the United Kingdom, A scheduled 
journey is defined as “ one of a series of journeys which are undertaken between the 
same two places and which together amount to a systematic service operated in 
such a manner that the benefits thereof are available to members of the public from 
time to time seeking to take advantage of It.” The effect of thb provision b to 
permit bona fide charter flymg but to prevent trespass on the field of scheduled 
services, which are the sole prerogative of the Corporations. The Corporations, 
however, are free to compete with privfate undertakings for charier business if they 
so desire, but any charter work b purely incidental to their main business. 

No restrictions are imposed in connection with instructional flying or upon 
operating air ambulance or rescue services, even if these amount to a scheduled 
service. 

An Air Transport Advbory Council was set up under the Act in June, 1947. 
Its duty b “ to consider any representation from any person with respect to the 
adequacy of the facilities provided by any of the three Corporations, or with respect 
to the charges for any such facilities.’’ It has the further duty of considering questions 
put to it by the Minister. The Council b required to make an aimual report of its 
proceedings, which the Minister must lay before Parliament together with a state- 
ment of any action taken by him thereon. 
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{b) Hie Corporatioas 


BOAC 

BEAC 

(a) Chairman 

Sir Miles Thomas 

Marshal of the RA.F. 
Lord Douglas 

(b) Headquarters 

Ainvays Terminal, 

Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.l 

Keyline House, 

Northolt, 

Middlesex 

(c) Main Airports 

London Airport 

Southampton (Flying Boat Base) 

Northolf, 

Middlesex 

(eO Staff as at mid‘l949 

Flight Personnel .. 1,782* 

Other Staff 19,122* 

612 

5,868 

Total Staff . . 20,904* 

! 

6,480 


*Znc{ucUng BSAAC 


BOAC (including BSAAC) coven the North and South Atlantic, including the 
Caribbean area and services across South America ; West, East and South Africa ; 
the Middle East, India, Pakistan, Chylon and Burma ; the Far East and Australasia. 
Associated with it, m various degrees of partnership or coltaboralion, are the 
regional or external operators of all the Dominions and Colonies. 

These include BCPA (British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines), which runs services 
across the Pacific betvseen Auslralia/New Zealand and Canada in parallel with 
Canadian Pacific Airfines ; TCA (TransCaiiada Airlines), the Atlantic '* chosen 
instrumem ” of Canada ; QEA (or Qanias) of Ausuaha, which shares with BOAC 
the fast London-Sydney landplane service ; TEAL (Tasman Empire Airways Ltd.) 
which operates flying-boats between Australia and New Zealand ; SAA (South 
African Airways) which operates in parallel with BOAC between London and 
Johannesburg ; the regional operators inside Africa, WAAC, EaaC, and CAAC 
(West, East, and Central Afncan Airways Corporations ) ; WlAC, the West Indian 
subsidiary of BSAAC ; Malayan Airways. Hong Kong Airways and various other 
local companies. 

BOAC (with BSAAC) is calculated to-day to have the longest route network in 
the world, with a spread of 80,293 miks of routes (the Air France network being the 
next longest with 64.S60 miles). BOAC is also stated to have the longest average 
passenger Journeys of any operator (3.060 miles}, other companies seldom canyiog 
passengers m the same aircraft for greater distances than 2.300 mites and the average 
for all inicmational operators being under 1,000 itulcs. Except Tor the round-ilie- 
world routes, which are not yet operated by any airline without change of aircraft, 
the BOAC-QEA route U.K.-AusimUa is the longest regubr scheduled route (11,882 
mites) io any time-table. 

The other Corporation. BEAC, wlucb was onginally a “ division " of BOAC 
a.id hived off in 1946, has a very di/lereatiob to do. J/uiead of ioag-range routes 
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linking a few major traffic centres widely separated by oceans or deserts— routes 

which ha\e. in many cases, as much strate^c as commercial significance BEAC 

operates on short or medium routes into densely populated and highly compclit!\e 
European and Mediterranean areas. In addition to its Continental services. BEAC 
also operates the internal services within the U.K., cither on its own account or 
through a number of private companies associated with it. 

In the case of both Corporations, an increasing amount of the work of providing 
local or feeder services is being taken over by subsidiary or associated local com- 
panies. BEAC, for instance, has financial and operational interests in Aer Lingus 
(the Irish national company which provides all services between Eire and the U.K.), 
in Gibraltar Airways (serving Tangier), Malta Airways (for the Central Mediter- 
ranean), Cyprus Airways (Eastern Mediterranean) and Alitalia (operating external 
routes from Italy). BOAC, in addition to die partners and associates already 
mentioned, has been instrumental in the development of several Middle East air- 
hnes. Both Corporations are also shareholders in International Aeradio (see p. 
149). 

A number of private British air charter companies have established successful 
fines of business since the war, notably in the carriage of " tramp " freight and in 
the organisation of special passenger parties or tours in connection with seasonal or 
local festivities. Several of these companies arc associated with BEAC for the 
operation of inte/rol services in the Vaited KJnsdom. They also phied an 
Irnportant part in the provision of aircraft for the civil side (organised by BEAC) 
of the Berlin air-llA. The British AJr Charter Association represents their interests, 
end a parallel organisation to the Saluc Shipping Exchange provides'a clearug- 
bouse for the soliciting and sccunng of charters. 

The main growth, however, in British air transport since the war has been in the 
extension and intensification of the Corporation’s services. Durbg 1948 the 
passenger miles flown on scheduled services increased by more than a quarter over 
the 1947 figure (i55'3 miifioo as compared with 4J91), and the fleight ton miles 
increased by more than half (15*6 million from 10 1). Two of the Corporations 
(BOAC and BEAC) increased their freight carnage by more than two-thirds. 

These increases are partly a reflection of the still continuing process of restoring 
world-wide commurucations dislocated by the war, but they arc also evidence of a 
greater readiness to make use of air transport by commercial and other communities 
mBntain and the regions of the world served by Bnush airlines. There is estimated 
to be roughly four times as much air transport and travel to-day as there was before 
the war ; for example, 910,000 passengers came toor left the U.K. by air in ISMS, which 
is approximately five limes the pre-war figure. Moreover, much of the increase 
in the Corporauons' traffic has been gained in highly competitive areas, such as the 
North Atlantic, the Western European, the Far East and the South Afncan routes. 

The An Corporations’ activities are increasingly becoming a national asset. 
Not only do their commumcations generally assist Bntish and Commonwealth 
trade and mtercourse, but they are also of direct value to the export drive and 
themselves earn good money abroad. The North Atlantic services of BOAC m 
particular are a valuable dollar-earner. In common with virtually all other forms 
of air transport everywhere, British dvil aviation does not — and cannot at present 
be expected to — ^pay for itself ; the provision of aerodromes of international standard 
and of navigational installations and fhohlKS must, for many years to come, be a 
charge on the national finances unrelated to the actual receipts or expenses of the 
operational services. 

On the operauonal side, the Bntish scheduled services are, it is considered, 
quite likely to ” break even ” and possibly to show a profli wjihia the next three or 
four years, depending upon the soppb^ and success of the new aircraft types and on 
the development of economical bases and maintenance equipment. 
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with the gradual disappearance of the disabilities inherited from the war years, 
eflective measures of co-ordination and economy are becoming practicable, and the 
Corporations and the Ministry of Civil Aviation are making a concerted drive 
towards higher aircraft utilisation and lower costs. One example is the reduction 
in the Corporation's staffs by about 7,000 in the 18 months up to mid-1949. In 
spite of this reduction, the capacity-ton-miks produced per man per month — 
vvhich is the most significant yardstick of eOkiency applicable to air transport- 
have risen, for all the Corporations. Tliey have doubled in two years from 270 in 
the summer of 1947 to 545 at mid-1949. 

However, in air transport it is not so much the quantity of service that matters 
as its quality, and the “ chosen instnimenls ” of British civil aviation have been 
renowned, ever since they began 25 years ago with the foimation of Imperial Air- 
ways, for a certain standard of operational efficiency. 


(e) Revenue AlUeage, Passengers and Freight for 1948-9 Financial Year, 



BOAC 

BEAC 

BSAAC 

Unduplicated Route Mileage 

Aircraft miles flown 

Passenger miles 

Freight and Mail too nules 

Passengers earned 

do, 954 
25.772,196 
362,101,251 
19,102,266 
1^,334 

11,885 

12,786.907 

155,027,743 

3,488,083 

577,122 

16,217 

5.121.442 

47,538,862 

3.821,547 

21,005 


(e) Air Safety 
(i) Accidents 

The following table gives accident data for (he last ten >cais. It covers operations 
on regular passenger-carrying services flown by United Kingdom operators including 
associated companies of BEAC, but excluding associate companies on Common- 
wealth routes. Certain war-lime services unrepresentative of normal civil operations 
are excluded and no account is taken of aeddents due. or presumed due, to enemy 
action. 


Year 

Aircraft 

Stage 

Flights 

Aircraft 

Miles 

Flown 

Passen- 

ger 

Miles 

Flown 

Passen- 

gers 

carried 

Acci- 
dents 
result- 
ing In 
death 

Pass: 

igcrs 

Ci 

ew 

Killed 

Seri- 

ously 

iqj'd 

Killed 

Seri- 

ously 

iiy’d 

thousands 

1943 

98,500 

40.833 

554,461 

713 

3 

35 


11 

2 

1947 

113.200 

39,522 

441.140 

566 

5 

24 



1 

1946 

89,600 

33,017 

362,841 

424 

4 

29 


11 

2 

1945 

65,600 

28,031 

301,901 

251 



_ 






1944 

45,700 

19,480 

179,208 

169 

2 

10 

__ 

8 

__ 

1943 

38,400 

13,160 

124.777 

133 

4 

45 

_ 



1942 

33,900 

10.689 

102,116 

109 

1 

13 



6 



1941 

28.800 

7,559 

56,855 

84 

1 







1940 

26,600 

5,803 

42,147 

67 

I 

4 


4 


1939 

80,500 

11.464 

56,367 

202 

5 

9 

1 

7 


193S 

91.400 

13.220 

53,412 

219 

4 

12 

4 

8 
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(iJ) Air Safety Board 

On 26ih I^ovember, 1W6, the Afintsterfinncuneed the creation of the Air SaTety 
Board in the following wonJs : " If I were asked what is the general policy which I 
wish to lay down for my Ministry, I should say it would be to pursue, first of dl, 
safety ; secondly, safety ; thirdly, safety ; and then, regularity, adequacy of sen-ice, 
and speed. ... I emphasised the question of safety, and l attach the first importance 
to It, Consequently I hare decided to set up an etperl body to exercise responsi- 
bility, under my authority, for all matters pertaining to safety in British civil aviation. 
I am setting up an Air Safety Board whi^ will have these terms of reference : 

" To keep under continuous review the needs of safety in British civif aviation 
and recommend measures calcubted to promote safety in respect of both 
(a) the operation of British civil aircraft throughout the world ; and 
(h) the efficiency of the system of ground facilities provided for civil aircroA 
of all nations operating over the United Kingdom. 

“The Board will fee empowered to initiate action in mattera of urgency and it will 
have freedom of initiative in directing inquiry into and study of all aspects of air 
safety.” 

(lii) International Aeradio Ltd. 

Following the recommendation by ICAO (International Civil Aviation Or- 
gasissths, iih.>ch fstobhihed on 7ih I>coonyl>cr, 19^, as a irsulc ot the 
International Civil Avuti'on Conference in Chicago) of certain t>-pes of navigation 
aid and landing equipment, the formation of a new company under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. \Vhitney Strai^t (Managing Director BOAQ, International Aeradio 
Ltd., was announi^. This company, which is noQ.profit-making, bas been 
sponsored by the three Corporatroos and will install and operate telecommunications 
and radio aids to navigation wherever they are required and would not otherwise 
be obtainable. The purpose is to achieve a reasonable and uniform standard 
of navigation and landing aids— and therefote of safety and regularity in air sen ices 
all over Ibe world. It was evident that if the ICAO recommendations ww to ^ 
implemented throughout the areas serwd by the expanding int ematiorial air services 
many countries would need assistance in the provision and operation of modem 
commuiucatioas systems. 

(d) London Airport 

London Airport (formerly Known as Heathrow), about 14 miles west of the centre 
of the city, has been developed os an international cinl aiiport entirely since the end 
of the war and is now as large, as well-equipped and as busy os any aerodrome in 
the world. Its three main runwaj-s have an atsregate length of nearly four miles, 
together with about a further four miles of subsidiary runways (apart from taxying 
tracks, aprons, etc.). In its complete development, planned over a penod of fiAeen 
lears, the runway area will be about twice the present area. The airport is equipped 
with both the internationally approved bad-weather landing ards (ILS, the Instru- 
ment Landing System, and GCA, the Ground Controlled Approach), together with 
all the latest forms of Medium, High and Very High Frequency Direction-Finding 
equipment, as well as SBA (Standard Beam Approach — an earlier version of ILS) 
and the BABS-Eureka radar beacon system. 

In 1948 the airport was used by 385,673 passengers, with a total of 23,535 aireraA 
movements in and out. More than 6,500 Ions of freight and 3,500 tons of mail 
were handled, and an average of 100,000 gallons of aviauon fuel were supplied each 
week of the year. Theairporlls themain bareofBOACand during 1950 is likely 
also to become BEACs mam base (in pbree of Kortholt). In 1948 it was also used 
regularly by t6 other scheduled airlines. 
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(«) The CoUege of Aeronautics 

Hiis College was established by the Government as an Empire Centre for the 
training at post-graduate level of men destined to take leading positions in the 
aircraft industry, the research establishments, the services, and in education. It was 
opened on I5lh October, 1946, at C^anfiefd, near Bedford, a few miles from the site 
of the new Government research establishment. The Principal, Mr. E. F. Relf, 
was appointed on 1st January, 1946. Control of the College is vested in a 
board of governors appointed by the Ministry of Education and representing a 
very wide range of aeronautical interests. There are departments dealing with 
aerodynamics, aircraft design and aircraft propulsion, together with a department 
of Sight in which students carry out flight experiments to extend knowledge 
gained in classroom and laboratory. The dosely related subjects of mathematics, 
metallurgy and electronics are also covered. The main activity at present is the 
two-year course. The flrst year is devoted to a broad study of aeronautics in all the 
departments, while in the second year the student specialises according to his future 
needs. 

(/) Prirate Flying 

(i) Flying (JJght Aeroplane) Clubs 

Flying clubs had about 400 aircraft on the outbreak of war. 287 were requisitioned 
and tbc remainder were either lost through enemy aclion or deteriorated into un- 
serviceability. There are now about 100 flying clubs and community owivership 
groups operating at least 200 aircraft of their own as well as a proporUon of the 
385 aircraft registered as in private ownership. There are in addition thought to be 
about 180 aircraft used primarily for business communications purposes. 

The number of “ A *' licences issued by the Ministry of Civil Aviation during 1948 
was 1,784. The number of such licences current at the end of the year was 4,004. 

(U) Gliding Clubs 

Gliding in Great Britain is slowly recovering from the effects of the war, when all 
clubs were closed by the Govemmect and their machines requisitioned for training 
the Glider Pilot Rcgioieat and the Air Training Corps. About 300 gliders were taken 
for this purpose. 

On 1st January, 1946, the Gliding Oubs were allowed to restart. They had 12 
machines between them. There arc now m existence about 3S groups owning 
between them about 100 sailplanes and gliders. In addition British Service units 
stationed abroad have formed a number of gliding clubs. 

Up to the end of 1948 there bad been issued by the British Gliding Association 
a total of 14,394 ccrtiflcatcs of proficiency in gliding, comprising 9,453 “ A ” 
certificates. 3,194 **B” certificates, and 1,747 *'C” certificates. 

On 1st May, 1949, a British single-seater distance gliding record was established 
by Mr. P. A. Wills, CB.E., who flew from Hatfield, HertTordshire, to Gerrans in 
Cornwall, a distance of 232 6 miles. 

4. GENERAL POST OFFICE 

In common with all other services in Great Britain the Post Ofijee bos had to face 
a proeraiiune of reconstruction after tbc war. Physical damage, shortage of 
materials, increased cosu and improved sodol conditions are all Imporunt facton 
in a heavy task. ** It is rather uphill work for the Post Ofilce at present." said the 
Postmaster-General, Mr. W. Paling, to the House of Commons on 2nd July, 1947, 

" and if it sometimes stumbles, it u because the bill is at times pretty steep. But 
we shall get to the top all right’* 
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As (he oe«i' company one »hkb closely concerned the sctcfsJ pans of the 
Dnpire, it uos coMntul that its poticy should be coKtrduutcd accordingly. The 
Commonvicaiih Communications Council Ihcrtforc, scl up by the United King* 

dom and Dominion Governments, and has, tovvards Cable and Wireless limited, 
advisory and regulatory functions. 

In 1945 the Commonwealth Communications Conference, attended by repre- 
sentatives from the United Kingdom. Canada, Australb, New ^mland. South Africa, 
India, and Southern llhodeaia, proposed that all private intemts in overseas 
telecommunications, both in Uk United Kingdom and in (he Dominions, should be 
acquired by (he rcspeciive Governments, that uniformity of organisation in all the 
countries of the Commonwealth bo reaped and that a Comivonv'ealih Telecom' 
munlcattons board be formed to succeed the Commonwealth Communicatiou 
Council, with wider power to coordinate policy, s>stcms, defence and research. 

The Cable and H'ireless Ac/, 1946, was the U.K. Government's first step towards 
full implementation of the proposals of the 194S Conference. 

Under the Conin»OB>* eelih Telegraphs Act, 1949, a Commonwealth Telecommunica- 
tions Board is to be established for the purpose, inter alia, of making recommenda- 
tions to Partner Covemmenis on cstemal communicaiJons mailers, undenaking 
research, and setting up and administering a Central Fund for the receipt of the net 
revenues of tlie national bodies. The Act also provides for the acquisition on 
1st April. 1950, of Cable 4. Wireless l.(d.*s Teiecommunieaaons Assets In the 
United Kingdom by the Post Oflicc, which shall be the •' National Cody " for the 
U.K. on the Commonwealth Teiecommunications Board. 

The assets of the company on traiufer to the State Included 155,000 nautical miles 
of submarine cable, 5 cable ships, 4 wireless stations in the United Kingdom, and 
some 200 o/Tcces and cable and wireless stations widely scattered over a targe number 
of countries, 40 of these being in diiTcrent parts of the Commonwealth. 

The company’s headquarters and Centra) TeJegmpb Slalion are at EJectra House, 
Victoria Embankment, w hence tandlines provide connection with 19 oQiccs through- 
out London. IS oQkes in (he provinces. Scotland and Northern Ireland, and with 
(ho cable station at Portheumo near Land's End fCbmwalO and wireless stations at 
Ongar and Brentwood (both Essex), Dorchester (Dorset) and Somerton (Somerset). 

Eleven cables leave Portheumo. continuing as a series of rhnina connecting the 
United Kingdom with Newfoundland. Nova Scotia and Canada, with the east and , 
west coasts of South America, with the West Coast of Africa and South Africa, 
and with the Mediterranean, Red Sea, India. Pakistan, Ceylon, the Dutch East 
Indies, Malaya, China and Australasia. Landlines across Canada connect Montreal 
with British Columbia whence the company's Pacific cable provides a further link 
with Australia and New Zealand. South Africa is conoected via the Indian Ocean 
with the Dutch East Indies, Australasia, East Africa, Aden, Ceylon and India. 
The Company operates 8 cable ships for the maintenance of the submarine cable 
system, chartering others as occasion arises. 

The Company operates 50 wireless circuits from Great Britain and double that 
nurabet between, various parts of the world outside Great Britain, Twenty photo- 
telegraph services arc operated between London and Athens, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Beme, Bombay, Buenos Aires, Oipe Town (with extensions to Durban and 
Johannesburg), Cairo, Colombo, Lisboi^ Melbourne (with txtension to Sydney), 
Montreal, Moscow, Nairobi, New York, Salisbury and Wellington ; one-way 
services, Amman.London and Sm^ipore-London ; and between Bermuda and 
New York. The Company also operatesa large number of overseas rad/otelephone 
circuits. 



The •• Empire Flat Rate ” provides a nu^^urn tariff of Is. 3d. a word for all 
Ordinary Telegrams, and Id. a word for noo-urgent Press Telegrams, between all 
countries of the Commonwealth ; Empire Greetings Telegrams are charged at 5d. 
per word, minimum 12 words. 

The full Ordinary Rate for telegrams to New York is 9d. per word, and lOd. to 
other destinations in the United States. 

Following are representative rates : — 

For Telegrams from Great Britain 
Per Ordinary (full rate) word 


Europe — s. d. 

France .... . . 3 (wireless) 

4 (cable) 

Greece . . 4J 

Italy 3i 

Portugal 31 

Spain 31 

Extra Europe — 

Argentine 2 1 

Australia 13 

Canada (Eastern Zone) .... 9 

China— 

Macau 2 7 

Other offices 2 5 

Hong Kong .. 13 

Egypt (Cairo, etc.) 11 

South Africa 13 

Speelal Rates for \on~Urgent Press Tetegramsper Word 
To s. d. 

AU Countries io the British Commoo' 

wealth I 

U5A. (New York Oiy) .... 1! 

Argentine 6 

China (all offices escept Macau) .. 31 

Egypt (Cairo, etc.) 21 


Cable and Wireless scnices include Ordinary (Tull Rate) Telegrams, and, at 
reduced rates. Deferred and Letter Tckfraim. in addilkm to Greetings Telegrams 
within the Empire. 

The company's free routeing indication In most countries is “ Via ImperiaL** 

«. DRO\DCASTES'C 

(e) CcMsstItclkn of the BJkC. 

The BBC started as the PrisHh Broadcasiuig Company in 1922 and became the 
Bntidi Ilroadcastmg CcTporation on 1st Jarmaiy. 1927. A puNic corpomtloo, 
created by Royal Charter (renewed in 19*6 mnil the end of 1931) and co-ntrolled by 
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a Board of Govcruora, it is neither a Gosemment DcparUncnl nor a commerdal 
company, nor docs it ftorL for pro0U It nuinuitu broadcasting stations under 
licence front the Postnustcr-Gcncral. with whom it has aUo an Agmmeat containing 
certain general provisions as to the «ay to svhich the broadcasting service shall be 
carried out. ^^1110 an ukinutc control is nuitttained by Parlbmcnt and the Govern- 
ment for ibe nation, the B.B.C enjoys wide iodepcndcoce both in constitution and 
practice (see also p. 38). 

(6) rinancc 

Owoen of wireless sets (registered blind persons excepted) pay an annual licence 
fee of one pound, which is collected by the Post Ofitce. Until the outbreak of war 
an agreed percentage of this revenue was paid to the B.B.C to mainlain its services. 
In war time the B.B.C v,-as financed out of a Oranl-in-Ald by Parliament, the income 
from licence-fees being quite inadequate to support the vast overseas services which 
have been in operation since 1939. Since 1st January, 1947, Ute pre-war system of 
Gnancing out of Hccnce income has been restored for oil broadcasting to listeners 
within the United Kingdom, including television. All external services, including 
monitoring, will be paid forby Crant-iO'Aid. While the D B.C lias agreed to certain 
control over the expenditure of this Ctant-in~Ald, the policy ot all the exteniaJ 
services is without exception the responsibility of Uie Corporation, 

To finance itself through the coming period of major development the Corporation 
has been alloltcid 8J per cent of the net licence revenue from iu Uslcners for the 
first three and a quarter years, and whatever is negotiated thereafter. The capital 
programme which faces the Corporation, if it is to develop British broadcasting to 
its fullest extent, will in the view of the Governors eventually call for the use of the 
full licence income throughout the whole of tl« period. 

(e) Policy 

The policy of the B.B.C. is governed by the duly laid upon it by its charter to be 
a medium of utromutioa and education as well as of enterlainmcDt. It looks on 
broadcasting as a powerful instrument in the construction of an informed democracy. 

The Postmaster-General is responsible to Parliament for technical and financial 
matters, while the Lord President of the Couodl, in bis capacity as Minuter 
responsible for co-orduuting information policy, governs general policy matters. 

A White Paper on Broadcasting Pobey (Cmd. 6852, July, 1946) dealt with the 
future of the B.B.C. and announced that the Government had come to the con- 
clusion that to span the period of tcansition and to enable new technical develop- 
ments to reach a point at which their bearing on future broadcasting In this country 
can be more clearly foreseen, the charter and the licence should be renewed, with 
certain alterations, for five years only, from 1st January, 1947. The OovemmeDt 
proposes to consider well in advance of the expiry of this period the desirability of 
appointing an independenC oommiUee to advise on future broadcasting policy. 

It has been argued that the existing System places too much pow cr in the hands of 
a single corporation, and deprives broadcasting of the advantages of healthy com- 
petiUcoi, 

The Government is, however, satisfied that the present system is best suited to 
the circumstances of the United Kingdom. Where the number of wavelengths to 
cover a small and densely populated area is so limited that the broadcasting bands 
are unable to meet the tot^ national lequirements and efforts have to be made to 
develop within other bands by means of frequency modulation, an integrated broad* 
casting system operated by a public corporation is the only satisiactory means of 
ensuring that the wavelengths availabie are used in the best interests of the 
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commuruty. Co-ordination and the planned application of resources, rather than 
their dissipation, are, moreover, likdy to lead to the greatest advances both in 
technique and programmes. 

To encourage the spirit of competition in broadcasting the corporation is 
enhancing the status of its individual regional organisations and fostering a spirit 
of emulation throughout the service. 

The number of broadcast receiving licences in force in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland at the eod of June, IS49, was approximately 11,910,850, mcluding 147,900 
television licences. 


id) Services 


Service and 
Wavelengths 
1949 1950* 

Variations 

Particulars 

HOME 

342-1 m. 330 4 m 
296 2 m. 273-7 m 
449-1 m. 

285-7 m. **33 5 m. 
307-1 m. 285-2 m. 
216-8 m. 205-9 m. 
391-1 m 370 8 m. 
373-1 m. 340 5 m 
285-7 m. 260 6 m. 

Thf Home Senices 
England 

London Region 
Midland Regton 
^ North Regton 
^ West Region 
Scotland 

Wales 

NoaTKEKN Ireland 

Object iToreflect the life of the com- 
munity and to satisfy its tastes and 
mental and spiritual needs 
Characteristic items : news bulletins, 
broadcasts to schools, religious 
services, plays, symphony concerts, 
brains trusts, music-ball and 
variety, talks. 

Today there are seven Home Services 
Each of these can choose whether 
to broadcast a programme oGTered 
by one of the other Home Services. 

1,500 m. 1,500 m 
261-1 m. 274-1 m. 

Light Programme 

Begun 29tb July, 1945. 

Object : to entertam its listeners and 
to interest them in the svorld at 
large without failing to be enter- 
taining. 

514-6 m. 463 7 m 
203-5 m. 194-0 m 
(For transmission 
times, See “Radio 
Times") 

Third Programme 

Begun 29lh September, 1946. 

Object : to broadcast without regard 
to length or difficulty the master- 
pieces of music, of art and of 
letters which lend themselves to 
tiansinissioa in sound. 

OVERSFw«lS 
(For wavelengths 
and transmission 
times, see 
“London Calling” 

The Dominions 
*rhe Colonies 

The U.S.A. 

The Far East 

The Near East 

Latin America 

The Overseas Services are all those 
services in English and other lan- 
guages directed to lands beyond 
Europe. Broadly speaking, the 
Overseas Services have developed 
from the original Empire Service, 
whereas broadcasting to Europe 
was created more particularly by 
the needs of recent years. 


•Copenhagen wavelengths as from Spring, 1950. 
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(Jj Scnrlcc* \,contd.) 



Variations 

Particulars 


General Overseas 
Service 

1947 saw the General Forces Pr^ 
gramme of the war return to iis 
pcace*time title of General Over- 
seas Service. This Service, which 
runs continuously throughout the 
24 hours and can be heard at suit- 
able times all over the world, is 
planned for all those who think of 
the United Kingdom os home. It 
still continues to cater for the needs 
of the Forces serving overseas. 
There are 18 Forces Broadcasting 
Stations which relay B B.C 
material to the extent oCASO hours 
a week. 

EUROPEAN 
(For vi-avtlenstbs 
and transmission 

1 times, see 

ir«r European 
France, Koit^d. 
Belgium. 
Lutembourg 

The European Service broadcasts in 

24 languages and has at its dtspo^l 

4 networks on which 4 simul* 
taneous transmissions to difTereot 
parts of Europe can go on the air. 
Broadly speaking, the standard 
iransmissioo consists of a half- 
hour programme eontainifig on 
objective new; bulletin, a short 
talk or commentary on a political 
or social problem and its treatment 
in Great Entain. and a feature. 
The attempt is made to give a com- 
prehccsive idea of the British view- 
point on current events, of the 
British way of life, and to foster 
the friendly exchange of knowledge 
in the interests of intemalion^ 
undentanding. Daily programmes 
of ** English by Radio ” are trans- 
mitted. Their chief aim is to pro- 
vide regular practice ia under- 
standing the Spoken language. 

Programme 

Cerman-Auiirian 


Scanduia\ian 
Nonvay, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland 


Ceniral European 
Poland, 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 


East European 
Russia, Greece 


South European 
Italy, Spain, 

Portugal 


News.^Thezs aie t^e news broadcasts daily, ia the Home and Light programmes, 
tQcladuvg a thiee-nuaute summary at 11 p.ia. in the Home Service. Home Service 
transimssioatimesareat 7 a.m., SajtL, 1 pjn.,6p.in., 9p.ni., andLight Programme 
times are 9 a.m., 7 p m.,and 10 pm., and a summary at ll.S6p.m. The sources oa 
which B.D.C news draws are threefold; the ageociea, the B.B.CX corrcspondeots. and 
the B.B.C.’s own momtoring service. News is presented objectively and all editorial 
opinion and outside influence is avoided. 
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Politica] leanings* 

Circulation 

London Dooming 




Independent 

262,035 

Daily Express . . 

Independent : Imperialist .. 

4.044,111 

Dolly Mail . . . ♦ 

Independent Conservative .. 

2,201,348 

Dally Mirror . • 

Independent : Anti-Conserva- 


tive 

4,390,213 

Dally Herald • • 

Labour 

2,072,077 

Daily Graphic . . 

Conservative 

769,163 

Daily Telegraph 

Conservative 

987,986 

Daily IVorier . . 

Communist .. .. 

120,052 

fk'ews Chronicle . , 

Liberal 

J. 602, 960 

FiriaaciaJ Tunes 

Independent Conservative 

60,241 

London evening 



Evening News . . . . 

Independent Conservative . , 

1,741,965 

Evening Slandard , . 

Independent : Imperialist . . 

838,655 

Star 

Liberal 

1,114,054 

Provincial morning 


Birmingham Post 

Conservative.. 

40,323 

Liverpool Dally Post .. 

Independent 

80,600 

Manchester Guardian . . 

Liberal .. .. .. 

137,000 

Yorkshire Post 

Conservative.. 

148,884 

Glasgow Herald 

Independent Conservative .. 

94.639 

Scotsman • • 

Conservative . . . . 

75-80,000 

Provincial evening 


Liverpool Echo 

Independent 

402.482 

Manchester Evening News 

Liberal .. .. 

328,626 

Yorkshire Evening Post 

Conservative 

264,550 

Sunday 


Sunday Times • . 

Conservative . . 

532,875 

Sunday Chronicle 

Conservative.. 

1,198,797 

Sunrkiy Express 

Independent : Imperialist . . 

2,734,981 

Sunday Dispatch 

Independent Conservative . . 

2.187.303 

Sunday Pictorial 

lodependeot:Anti>Con5ervativc 

4,734,785 

Sunday Graphic . , 

Conservative . . 

1,234,314 

Observer 

Independent 

387,855 

People • . • • 

Labour 

4,958,184 

News of the World .. 

Independent 

8,382,356 

Reynolds News 

Co-operative 

731,633 

Weeklies 


Economist 


42,073 

Spectator 

Independent Conservative . . 

45,000 

NewStatesman d Nation 

Socialist 

79,985 

Tribune , . 

Socialist 

18,500 

John Bull .. • . 

Independent 

1,075,938 


•lnhould bt noted llml Ihew. 
Conaeri'altye or L0rraIlhls U In. 

U the mouiHpiece of the Comm 

eharet of Ike Daily Herald are . 

Tradee Union Congren, which 

'* Independent *' has had to be t 


a^ffillatlon ** It not meed Tt'Atrp a paper's " leaning ** is described as 
ied to conrer that the pterin question surports the policy of that early, 
■nto Ike deter^loa nere are three esrepilont The Daily worker 
•/ Forty, and Reynolds News of Ihe Contperatire A/ovr<ne«< The 

las tail per eeMbji Odkaens Frees Ltd .end as to 49 per cent bv the 

•niroU Ihe papers pobst’ Ostwherq thp umalUfuctary description 
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{eontd.) 


Illustrated Weeklies 

Orculalion 

Picture Post 

1.407.555 

Illustrated 

1,129,777 

E\er}body's 

1,003.797 

Leader 

315.243 

Sphere 

34,922 

Illustrated London Sews .. 

78,872 


In this connexion it may fairly be stated that the tiritlsh public buys its newspaper 
mainly for entertainment value, that is for features, sporu columns and hvetincss 
in make-up and presentation of nevks. It is not influenced (or only slishlly in- 
fluenced) by the paper's political views. Witness the General Election of 1945, when 
the big battalions, Kemsiey, Rothermere and Reasetbrook, wielding an enormous 
circulation of daily, Sunday and evening newspapers in London and the provinces, 
supported the Conservatives, who none the less lost 173 scats, and opposed the 
Labour Party, who gained 210. 


Tbe followisg are the best-known groups of ownerships : 


Kemsiey Newspapers 

Associated Newspapers 
(Rothermere) 
Westminster Press 
(entirely provincial) 
Provincial Newspapers 
(London suburbs and 
vincial) 


. . Controlling the DaOy Graphic, Sunday Graphic, Sunday 
Times, Sunday ChronleU and some 20 other papers. 
Controlling the Dally Mall, Evening Nens, Sunday 
Z>£rpareA and some 16 other papen. 

. . Controlling some 43 papers. 

. . Controlling some !5 papers, 
pro- 


Harmsworth Croup .. Controlling some 14 papers. 

(south-west provinces) 

Iliffc Group .. •• Controlling the Birmingham Post, Mall and iVeekty 

Post, and Caientry Eienlng Telegraph. 

London Express Newpapers Controlling the Dally Express, Sunday Express and 
(generalty known as the E\enbtg Standard * 

Beaverbrook Press, but 
Lord ]^verbroofc is no 
longer a director) 


To protect the independence and integrity of (heir papers certain owners (one so 
long ago as 1911) appointed trustees. While varying in form and detail the trusts 
all have the same broad purpose, the sobjugaiion of personal profit to public interest. 
The papers are : Sews Chronicle (I91I) 

The Times (1924) 

Manchester Guardian (1936) 

Speelaior {192S) 

Economist (192^ 
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In 1947 a Royal Commission on (he Pmss was appointed to inquire into the 
finance, control, management and ownenhip of the Press. Its terms of reference 
were : “ with the object of furthering the free expression of opinion through the 
Press and the greatest practicable accuracy In the presentation of news to inquire 
into the control, management and owmership of the newspaper and periodical Press 
and the news agencies, including Ums financial structure and the monopolistic 
tendencies to control, and to make recommendations thereon.*' 

The Royal Commission held its first meeting on 30th April, 1947, and issued its 
report on 29th June, 1949. 

Its recommendations in full were as follows : 

1. That the Press should establish a General Council of the Press consisting of at 
least 25 memben representing proprietors, editors, and other journalists, and having 
lay members amounting to about 20 per cent of the total, including the chairman. 
The lay members should be nominated jointly by the Lord Chief Justice and the 
Lord President of the Court ofSession, who in choosing the other lay members should 
consult the chairman. The chairman, on whom a heavy burden of work will fall, 
should be paid. 

The objects of the General Council should be to safeguard the freedom of the 
Press : to encourage the growth of the sense of public responsibility and public 
service among all engaged in the profession of joumalUm-^that is, in the editorial 
production of newspaperv^whethcr as directors, editors, or other joumafisls ; 
and to further (he efTiciency of (be profession and the well-being of those 
who practise it. 

In furthcranee of its objects (he General Council should take such action as it 
thinks St : 

(1) to keep under review any developments likely to restrict the supply of 
information of public interest and importance : 

(2) to improve the methods of recruitment, education, and training for the 
profession ; 

(Jj to promoteapraperfuncCtonaltcIatioa among all sections of Che profession > 

(4) by censuring undesirable types of Journalistic conduct, and by all other 
possible means, to buUd up a coda in accordance with the highest pro- 
fessional standards. In this connection it should have the right to consider 
any complaints which it may receive about the conduct of the Press or of 
any persons towards the Pr^ to deal with these complaints in whatever 
manner may seem to it practicable and appropriate, and to include in its 
annual report any action under this heading ; 

(5) to examine the pracucability of a comprehensive pension scheme ; 

(6) to promote the establishment of such common services as may from time 
to time appear desirable ; 

(7) to promote technical and other reseamh ; 

(8) to study developments in the Press which may lend towards greater con- 
centration or monopoly ; 

(9) to represent the Press on appropriate occasions in its relations with the 
Government, with the organs of the United Nations, and with similar Press 
organisauoDS abroad ; 

(10) to publish penodical reports recevdiog Us own work and reviewing from 
time to time the various devctopmeDls in the Press and the factors affecting 
them. 
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2. Tlut powm of inquiry (into mcmbenhip and control) similar lo those of the 
Board of Trade under sections 172 and 173 of the Companies Act, 1947, should be 
conferred on the Registrar of r riendly Societies in respect of any societies registered 
under the Industrial and ProNident Societies Acts which publish newspapers or 
periodicals or engage in the business of a news agcocj'.* 

3. That chain newspapers should be required by law lo carry on the front page 
a formula clearly Indicating their common ownership.f 

4. That iflocal monopolies in aconsiderablearea whether rural or urban should 
be found not to be within the purview of the Monopolies Commission, the Mono- 
polies and RcstrictJ\'e Practices (Inquiry and Cbntrol) Act, 1948, should be amended 
to bring newspaper monopolies in areas of this size within its scope. 

5. Tliat the present agreement in the industry to refrain from non-Joumalistic 
forms of competition should be prolonged indefinitely. 

(6) News Agcocles 

There are five news agencies, of which only Reuters rum a world-wide service. 
Rfuteri. This world-wide and world-famous agency has since 1941 been 
owned and opented by the British Press under a trust agreement which 
guarantees the independence and Integrity of the news service. Membership 
was extended in 1947 to the Australian Associated Press and the New Zealand 
Press Association and in 1949 to the Press Trust of Indix 
Preu Aueclathn, owned by the provincial Press, and itself part-owner with 
the Newspaper Proprietors* Association (i the London Press) ©f Reuters. 

Exchange Telegraph, closely linked with the Press Assoebtioo, iKwy services 
being *' joint ** : has sole Stock Exchange rights. 

The Astoehted Press and the^rf/bA United Press, which are extensions of the 
two principal American news agencies. 


* Two onripipert would be 4ff'ectc4 by (U> recoauneodatioo. the Dalt/ Wetktr and RtynolJr Newt 

tTUf la already done by KemUey Newspapen. 
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V. FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

1. FOOD POLICY 

Britaio’s system of food control will be continued so long as shortages persist. 
The Ministry of Food continues as a permanent Department and, as the Minister 
stated on 7th November, 1945, “the Government accept the responsibility for 
ensuring that adequate supplies of food necessary to health arc available to all 
members of the public at reasonable prices. . . . The Government will retain and 
adapt those controls which are necessary to the carrymg out of such a policy. In 
regard to ail those foods which play an important part in the nation’s diet, 
the Government will undertake such responsibility in respect of procurement, 
distribution and sale as is necessary to ensure that adequate supplies are avail- 
able at reasonable prices, and to implement such international agreements on 
commercial and commodity policy as may be concluded. The interest of the 
consumers will be protected ; provision wiU be made for the needs of special 
classes ; the position of the home producer in producing the goods required by 
the nauon from home sources vnll be safeguarded ; the trader who renders the 
community a necessary service will receive a fair reward.” 

Bulk purchase, as the Minister of Pood emphasised in Parliament on 1st July 
1947, is an integral part of Britain’s general system for the procurement and dis 
tribution offoodstulTs in a time of world shortage. It is a very flexible instrument. 
It may be a direct Government to Government deal or, as it more frequently is, 
an overall agreemeot within which the procurement cf food may be lefi to Arms 
working as agents of the Ministry of Food or as free agents within a given quantity. 

The average level of food coosumptioo attained m Bniain in 1948-9 is shown to 
the next table 


Food CoNstn>tPTiON in ms Unttsd Ktnodom 



Pre-war 

Annual 

Average 

1948 

(pro- 

visional) 

1948-9 

(pro- 

visional) 

(lb. per head 

Dairy products except butter (milk solids) 

per annum] 
38-3 

49 0 

50 6 

Meal (edible weight) 

109 6 

73-8 

69 8 

Fish, game, poultry (edible weight) 

32 8 

370 

35 4 

Eggs and egg products (shell egg cquiv.) . . 

240 

21-4 

220 

Oils and fats (visible) (fat content). . 

45-3 

38-1 

40 6 

Sugar and syrups (sugar content) .. 

109 9 

85-9 

91-2 

Potatoes 

176 0 

2421 

266-3 

Pulses and nuU 

9-6 

5-4 

69 

Tomatoes and fruit (fresh cquiv.) . . 

141-4 

133-2 

1286 

Vegetables 

107-5 

II4-7 

I1S6 

Crain products 

2101 

250 2 

252 8 

Beverages (tea, colTee, cocoa) 

14-7 

13-2 

13-5 

(daily intake 

Prolem — animal (gm.) 

per bead) 
42-7 

41-0 

407 

vegetable (gin.) 

37-2 

46 4 

47-5 

total (gm.) 

79 9 

87-4 

88-2 

Fat (from all sources) (gm.) 

1302 

107-5 

1100 

Carbohydrate (gm.) 

337-0 

394 1 

408 8 

Calaum (mg ) 

693 

1,106 


Toul energy value (calorics) 

3,000 

2.890 

2,980 


[Saurcf : Mimsuy of Fooit ] 
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Food Subsidies ; Prices of the majority of foodstuffs are controlled by Maximum 
Price Orders. The prices of the maia fbodstufis are Iv^ept down by Govemmeoi 
subsidies, which began in December, 1939. The following table shows the foods 
being subsidised in November, 1949. 

Um£0 KiNCDOkt Food Subsidies 


at November, 1949 


Commodity 

Unit 

Estimated 

Subsidy 

1949-50 

£ro*s. 

Oirrent 
Average 
Retail Price 
per Unit 

Subsidy 
Per Unit 





5. d. 

s. d. 


Dacon 

per lb. 

30-2 

2 3 

1 2 


(fl) Bread .. 

per 3} lb. loaf 

(c)641 

11 

6 


(a) Flour 

per 7 lb. 

35-5 

1 9 

I li 


Shell Eggs 

per dozen 

30 7 

3 0 

i H 


Carcase Meat . . 

per lb. 

40 8 

1 5 

3 


Milk 

per quart 

51*3 

10 

2i 


(b) Butter . 

per 1b. 

53 3 

1 6 

1 6 


(i) Cheese . 

II 11 

25-2 

1 2 

I 01 


Margarine 


160 

10 

4i 


Lard and Cooking Fat 


56 

1 0 

3i 


(a) Potatoes 

per 7 lb. 

147 

10 

2 


Sugar 

per lb. 

81 

5 

1 


Tea 

II II 

150 

3 4 

Si 


Fish 

(Credit) 

40 




Sundries 

32 2 




Total 


362-3 




Welfare Foods— 






Milk in Schools 


90 




National Milk Scheme 


220 




1 Vitamin Foods and National Dried 





Milk 


61 




Animal Fceding-stufTs 


36-7 




Fertilisers 






Loss on Potatoes bought under guarantee 

115 



1 


462.6 




(a) Includes acreage payments. (F} Includes subsidy on manufacturms uiiJk. 
(c) Includes £8'4 m. subsidy payable to bakers. 

[Source : Hansard, House of Commons, Isl November, 1949, CoL 43-44 ] 


Sir Stafford Cripps stated in the House of Commons on 3rd November, 1949, 
that the annual rate of payments b^g nude from this total 
to reduce the cost of imported food was £183 5 m. 
to reduce the cost of home-grown food W3s£21f3 m. 
to reduce the cost of imported feeduig-stuCrs was £33'8 m. 
to reduce the cost of home-grown feedins-stufTs was £2 9 m. 
for acreage payments was £16 1 in. 
for fertilisers was £15 0 m. 
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2. AGRICULTURE 
(a) Long-Term Policy 

Britain’s new long-term policy for agriculture echoes on the national level that of 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations on the international 
level, for it also aims to develop and organise food production to provide diets on a 
health standard for the people and to stabilise agricultural prices at levels fair to 
producers and consumers alike. 

The Agriculture Act designed to give legislative effect to the Government's long- 
term agricultural policy beome law on 6lh Au^t, 1947. This policy, as stated in 
the Act, is to secure “ a stable and cfBcient agriculture capable of producing such 
part of the nation's food as in the national interest it is desirable to produce in the 
United Kingdom, and of producing it at miaunum prices consistently with proper 
remuneration and living conditions for fanners and workers in agriculture and an 
adequate return on capital invested.'* 

In moving the second reading in the House of Commons on 27th January, 1947, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Tom Williams, speaking of the future of Bntain’s 
agriculture, said : — 

“ Planning must have regard to world economic conditions, to national 
economic policy, and to the technical progress made by agriculture itself . . . 
the soil and climate in this country are far better suited to produce some 
commodities than others, particularly livestock and livestock products . . • 
wc are peculiarly fitted in this country to produce protective foods— meat, 
Rtilk, eggs, vegetables and fruit. Our agricultural system must be well 
balanced, not only over the country as a whole, but on each individual farm. 
Recent experience has shown that the ley farming system with mixed farming 
based on alternate husbandry, is the most effective method of promoting 
efficient production, while at the same time maintaining the soil in good health. 

"... As far as one can see ahead, there Is still a large and unsatisfied demand 
for liquid milk and other livestock prodiKU. We certainly need appreciably 
more fresh vegetables and fruit than we bad in pre-war days. With a rising 
standard o( consumption in other parts of the world, I doubt if we can rely 
on importing the pre-war proportion of meat and livestock products. There- 
fore, wc need more stock, which we bad to sacrifice for grain during the war. 
We need more feeding-stuQs, both imported and home-grown, but wo cannot 
plan too rigidly or loo fat ahead as recent experience has taught us. 

**. . . The national slogan in agriculture as elsewhere has to be: * full efficient 
production at home for as long as we can possibly foresee.’ 

. . While providing for slabitily, there must be sufficient ficxibiJily to enable 
adjustments to be made to meet changing needs, 

. . We shall rely upon advice and the price mechanism to steer production 
in the direction desired by national policy, subject to one exception — national 
emergency . . 

“The Government's policy” as stated in the Economic Survey for 1947 
“ both to save foreign uciui^e and for good farming. Is to switch our pro- 
duction, as rapidly as the cereals position permits, from the production of crops 
for direct human consumption to the production of livestock and livestock 
products, especially pigs and poultry. . . . 

“The world cereal shortage has delayed this policy. Tliis year (1947) we must 
still have a large producuon of wheat, potatoes and sugar-beet, and the target 
acreages ore similar to those of I94S.” 
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•nie KBeral objecti«. as stated by the Minister of Agnculture on 6th March. 
J947, “ wilt be to increase the output of Ih-estock products to the maximum ^ent 
consistent with supplies of feeding-stuffs and breeding capacity on dietary, foreign 
exchange, and good farming grounds.” 

The GoNemment’s agrieultura! expansion programme, announced in Au^st, 
1917. md realSnncd in the Eraeomie SimryM "fboS 

of Britain’s acricuUure in 1951 about onc-fifth, or about £100 nullions, above 
1946-7 level in terms of 1945-6 prices (home prices for final products and import 
SSiSrtXSU^^^^^^ This means a SO per 

(1936-9 atetasO production tmd a 15 per cool increase owr the peak war-tme 
’output of 1943-4. 

More than half the net increase of production It eapteled to be derived fram 

eggs, 131 ; for beef and veal, 110 ; for mutton and lamb, 83 , and for pigmeat, Vi. 

If is imnortant to note that the contribution which home apiculture makes to 
.hl'rStSs Si “pn“.»d .be ^.tem teJ’pS.TrS"?. 

quantities of wheat, barley and rye. 

rat™n, as a whole. “'S,, ilTinlvestock-iis they mid« wish to do (or 
and lisestwlc , j- jt,, ©f «conomie considerations such as the 

wuld othennse have ‘J®"® SJJJ v^-,s-and to seme extent sUll is- 
stock/crop pnee ntio) and the individwimer profitable 

preeluded (ram the holdms. The powen of 

system of farm wa^^geme nroductioD arc being retained during the con- 

thc Minister of Agriculture 1050 at least) and it is also contemplated that the 
tinuauraortheemereenertupt,^^^^^^^ 

compIetrent^powtsofthe Mn sier^^^^^^^ perhaps a progressi« 

of certain ' ©rany nanicuhr product which the producer 

!? ?S'iora"u.7uS useon U.e rann. Thus Stowers m.ght retain as much as they 
wished of their 1949 barley and rye crops. 

The lons-lera. policy »;^^“^„^SpSSn“SS 

the abandonrnent mechanism 10 ensure, by the fine adjustment of 

and places relmce on the P"« s ooi only wpable of producing but 

Sri„tS%’Slin*SS'^r food supply as may be desired ,u Ute 
national interest. 

(6) The Agrlcnlhire Act. 1947 

. . r v,.» 10 J 7 aBnUestothcwhoteorthcUnitedKingdom. 

wh- •>" “1110, 

Scheme and contract services). 

. ec .»™a ia« nhifh rcceis-ed the Royal Assent on 13lh 
luw'ielf lUhT^Ssh coomeria^^of Ihe leruamdcr of the d,r/r.tore M which 
applies otdy to England and Wales. 



Part / of the Agriculture Act provides for the promotion and maintenance of a 
stable and efficient agricultural industry throu^ the provision of guaranteed prices 
and assured markets for growers and producers. It provides for annual reviews of 
the general economic condition of the agricultural industry as a basis for the fixing 
of prices, and also provides for special reviews between the annual reviews where 
there has been a substantial change in the economic position of the industry. It 
provides for the fixing of prices well in advance so as to enable farmers to plan 
ahead, and also deals with the fixing of minimum prices and minimum quantities 
to which those prices relate for livestock and livestock products for from two to 
four years in advance. 

Part II enacts the control measures necessary to ensure that all owners of agri* 
cultural land attain a reasonable standard of good estate management and that 
all farmers attain a reasonable standard of good husbandry. 

Where an owner or occupier of agricultural land is not complying with his 
responsibilities under the rules of good estate management or the rules of good 
husbandry respectively, the Minister will have power to place him under supervision. 
Where an owner or occupier has been placed under supervision the Minister may 
serve on him any directions necessary to make him fulfil his responsibility to manage 
or farm the land in accordance with the rules of good estate management or good 
husbandry. No appeals are allowed against supervision orders or (subject to the 
exception mentioned later) against directions, though the persons concerned will be 
given an opportunity of appearing before the County Agricultural Executive Com* 
mittee and making representations. In the case of directions on owners for the 
provision of fixed equipment, however, an appeal may be made to the Agricul* 
tural Land Tribunal, where the estimated reasonable cost of the work is greater 
than the annual value of the land. The reason for this concession is that the 
provision of fixed equlpcnent is likely to be one of the most expensive matters 
which can be required by a direaioo. 

Where an owner or occupier has been placed under supervision and fails, 
after twelve months, to show satisfactory improvement In bis standard of 
management or husbaadry, the Minister is given powen to dispossess him. In 
the case of an owner, dispossession will be by mcaos of the compulsory purchase 
of his land, while in the case of the occupier it will be by means of termination 
of bis tenancy. In both cases provision is made for an appeal to the Agricultural 
Land Tribunal. Where satisfactory arrangements cannot be made for the farming 
of the land after an occupier has been dispossessed, the Minister may take 
possession of the land and either farm it bimself or let it to a satisfactory tenant. 
The Minister will remain in possession until the owner can satisfy him that 
satisfactory alternative armagemems have been made. 

Part III deals with the general relationship oflandlord and tenant so as to bring 
the law into line with the new policy and to enable both the landlord and the 
tenant to fulfil their responsibilities under the rules of good estate managemenc 
and good husbandry. (A consolidating act. the Agrlculiural Holdings Act, 1948, 
has since irplaced this Part of the J947 Act without altering its provisions.) 

A comprehensive code of compensation from a landlord to a tenant for 
improvements carried out by him during the period of his tenancy and for 
compensation from a tenant to a landlord for any deterioration of the holding 
during the period of the tenancy b laid down. A code of this Lind u csscndal if 
landlords and tenants are to be encouraged to fulfil their responsibilities for 
good estate management and good husbandry. The items for which a tenant 
has a statutory right to claim compensation can be divided broadly into three 
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classes; (!) long-term improvements, (2) medium-term improvements, and (3) 
tenant right matters. 

The Act confers for the first time on a landlord a statutory right to claim 
compensation from an outgoing tenant for any damage or deterioration caused 
to the holding through the tenant failing to comply with his responsibilities to 
farm in accordance with the rules of good husbandry. 

The Act also makes provision for security of tenure for a tenant farmer and 
deals also with the compensation for disturbance which a tenant shall receive 
from the landlord when he quits the holding as a result of a valid notice to quit. 

To ensure that rents of agricultural holdings are adjusted in accordance svith 
the economic circumstances of the industry cither the landlord or the tenant 
may get the rent of a holding varied by arbitration. In addition, a landlord may 
obtain an increased rent from his tenant where he has carried out an improvement 
which has increased the value of the holding. 


Pari IV of the Act implements the new smallholdings policy which is designed 
to provide a ladder for agriculturat workers to rise to the rank of tenant farmer. 
Administration of smallholdings will continue to be carried out by County 
Councils and County Borough Councils who will have a duty to provide small- 
holdings having regard to the demand from suilahlc persons and the general 
interest of agriculture, and subject to the Minister’s approval. It is an essential 
feature of the policy that holdiogs should be such that they are likely to provide 
a reasonable livelihood for the tenant aod his family. 

Smallholdings authoritiea arc empowered to carry out co-operative schemes 
for the benefit of their smallholdings, and they are required to let smallholdings 
to people with adequate previous agricultural eapenence and to give preference, 
other things being equal, to agricuUural workers. In order to make sure that 
promising and young agricultural workers are not debarred from taking small- 
holdio« owing to ioad«tuate working capital, the Mimtter is empowered to 
make loans for this purpose, -nie Mioistct is enabled to make contiibodons up 
to 75 pet cent of the loss Incutted by Coonly Councils and County Borough 
Councils in providing smallholdings. 

The Miniilet is taking met ibe esbting smallboMiogs estates of the Land Selde- 
ment Association and Ihe Welsh Land Setlleiwm Society m tetuio for temillmg 
their debt to the Goteinment, aod they will lo fotoie tun these estates as agents for 
the Minister. 

Part V of the Act deals with the setting up of the administrative organisation 
for eatiying out the general policy ; for Ihe eolleelion of agncultntal slatistics 
for the plaUng of the agticullotal indosp. ; fpt general powete of acquis, lion 
and management of agricullutal land by the Minislet ; for the setviee of special 
diteclions to all farmers lo an emergency ; for the eonlinuation of grants for 
drainage, wwlet supply and lime ; and for the conltol of peste and weeds. 

The Act also deals, amoog olher ihioga. svilh the selling op of an Agriculluml 
Und Commission and a Welsh Sub-Commission lo manage land vested m the 
Slier Z!Th=“ons,i,nl, on of Coooty Agtieultatal Eaeeutive Committee, and 
Agricultural Land Tribunals. 


(e) ranalng io the United Kingdom 

Althfbt.fyh ih,. maior rail of Ibc population lives and works in urban areas. 
agri!Stur?remain$ one of DrUaln'a bii^tindustnes. It utilises some 48 miMiou 
• or the 60 million acres of land in the United Kingdom and provides employment 
for nearly one and a half million people. 
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Use of Aoricui-tural Land in -niE Untud Kingdom, 1936-49 
(Millioa acres) 


June 

Land under the plough 

Pennanent 

grassland 

Total area 
under crops 
and grasa 

Crops and 
fallow 

Temporary 

grassland 

Total 

1936-8 

90 

4*1 

131 

18-7 


a^erage 





H M 

1939 

s-a 

41 

12-9 

lS-8 

1943 

14-5 

4-2 

18-7 

12-4 


1944 

14-5 

4-7 

19-3 

11-7 


1945 

13-8 

5-3 

19-2 

11-8 


1946 

13-3 

5-7 

190 

12-0 


1947 

12-9 

5-7 

18-5 

12-4 


1948 

13-2 

5-5 

18-8 

12-4 


1949 

12-7 

5-7 

184 

12-7 


% change 





i^H^I 

193618-4; 

+61 

+15 


-37 


[■ l936;8-49j +41 

+39 


-32 



•lacludcs S7,000 acres temporarily out of use ibroush flooding. 


Acrcaoc unocr Cereals m the U.sirtD Kingdom 1936-19 


(Million acres) 


June 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Mixed Com 
and Rye 

P 

1 

1936-3S 

1-9 

09 

2*4 

0 1 


a%cia8e 






1939 

1-8 

1-0 

2-4 

01 

1943 

3-5 

1-8 

3-7 

0-6 


1944 

3-2 

20 

3-7 

0-5 


1945 

2-3 

2-2 

38 

05 


1946 

2-1 

2-2 

3-6 

03 

84 

1947 

2-2 

2-1 

3-3 

05 


1943 

2-3 

2-1 

34 

07 


1949 

2-0 

21 

33 

08 


*,• increase 






1935iS-44 

68 

122 

54 


1936, 'S-t? 

S 

133 

S7S 




(Siijriy ; Agiicullurst DepArtnxnu.) 
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UsTitD Kingdom Acreage Targets 


(Thousand acres) 



Actual 

Target 

Pre-war* 

194647 

194849 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Bread grains 

1.872 

2,117 

2,340 

2,028 

2,575 

2.805 

2.805 

Other grains 

3,429 

6,236 

6.016 

5.988 

6,350 

6,450 

6,450 

Potatoes 

723 

1,423 

1,548 

1,309 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Sugar Beet 

335 

436 

413 

420 

400 

400 

400 


•Aserage, harsest years 1936-38. (5<u<rcc : Agricultural Departments ] 


Prodoction 

The value of the gross output of agriculture in the United Kingdom before 
the war was some £280 million per annum. The net value of agricultural cutout 
in the j-ear ended May, 1947, was about 23 per cent above pre-war, and the 
provisional estimate for the >caf ended May, 1950. Is about 35 per cent over 
pre-tvar. 

United Kingdom Acricui.tural Production 


CThousand tons) (June-May Years) 



Average 

1936-37 

to 

1933-39 

Actual 

Esti- 

mated 

1949-50 


194743 

I94S49 



■n 

Dread grains 

1.661 

1.689 

2.40S 

2.IS9 

2.495 

2,694 

2,721 

Coarse grains 
Meat and 

2,781 

4,514 

5.508 

5.510 

5.450 

5.540 

5,540 

Pigmeat 
Milk & Milk 

1,462 

883 

I.04I 

I.I36 

1,212 

1,317 

1,445 

Products* 

7,190 

7,838 

8.758 

6,892 

8,7S6t 

8.809t 

8,832t 

Potatoes 

4,873 

7.766 

11.798 

8.861 

9,100 

9,ia> 

9.100 

Sugar Beet 
(roots) 

2,741 

2.959 

4,319 

3.644 

3.600 

3,600 

3.600 


•In terms ofliquid milk, f May he raised. [5i««rce.* Ministry of Agriculture.] 


Milk : Thectuant/fyorm/li: sold olTin the Ututed Kingdom in ibeyear April, 1943, 
to March. l949.amountcd to 1.670 nulhon gallons, esceeding the previous >e3r’s 
total by 203 million gallons. The trend towards winter milk production conunues 
The aierage yield per cow in 1947-48 rose by 8 per cent above the three-year period 
1942-5. The demand for mlV sull greatly escceds tJw asailable supply for the 
greater part of the year. The quantities sold through the National Milk Scheme 
and the Milk in Schools Scheme are responsible for 16 per cent of the total liquid 
sates. 

U^tsrofk : The livestock populaiion of the United Kingdom in June. 1949, 
numbered 10-2 million cattle. 19 5 tniRion sheep, 2 8 million pifts, and 95 3 million 
poultry. Dairy cattle had tnereased by 14 per cent between 1939 end 1946, and 
other cattte by 3 per cent, but sheep had fallen by 24 per cent, pigs by 55 per cent. 
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and poultry on agnculiural holdings by 9 per cenL The exceptionally severe 
winter of 1946-7 caused a further loss of over 2 million — about one-eighth of all — 
sheep and lambs, besides some S0,000 bead of cattle. The jear 1947*8, however, 
saw- an increase of 277,000 (16 percent) in the number of calves under one >car old, 
and increases of 9 per cent in the number of sheep, of pigs 32 per cent, and of poultry 
22 per cent. 

From 1948-9 onwards there should Lc a rnarlced increase in the output of 
eggs and pigntcat, but revival of beef and mutton production must necessarily ^ 
somewhat slower while flocks and herds arc being rebuilt. Home-killed supplies 
of nKat in 1947 averaging 13,800 tons a week contributed nearly 44 per cent of the 
total supply of carcase meat for consumption in the United Kingdom, 
riminclal aid, prices and coarkets 

(i) □/</: The degree of Gnaacial aid given to Hrifish farmers can only 

be understood in the light of the activities of the Ministry of Food, which buys 
the greater part of the output of Btilish farmers either directly or through 
authorised agents, and which through various channels resells it to consumers. 
The prices charged to consumers are fued in such a way as to implement the 
Government's policy of holding the cost of living steady at a comparatively low- 
figure. These objectives are reconciled through the Ministry of Food’s Trading 
Account, which buys food at one array of prices and resells at another and, 
in the main, lower array of prices. 'The loss on the Ministry of Food's Trading 
Account io respect of home produce approaches £200 million per annum, but 
this figure includes losses in respect of food welfare schemes such os nulk in 
schools. Not the whole of the loss, even excluding welfare schemes, can be regarded 
as financial aid. to Dritish farmers, since consumers ate obtaining their supplies 
at less than a reasonable estimate of cost. 

In addition, a certain number of agricultural improvemeots subsidies are 
administered by the Agricultural Departments. These include a grant of £4 per 
acre on certain classes of grassland ploughed up before 31sl Dumber, 1949, 
subsidies on hiil sheep and bill cattle, grants up lo dO per cent towards the cost 
of Geld drainage and ditching schemes and farm water supplies, SO per cent for 
the rehabilitation of hill farming land, and livestock improvement subsidies. 
Agricultural lime is also supplied at half cost, and other classes of fertilisers are 
subject to a price stabilisation policy, with the resulting losses borne on the 
accounts of the Board of Trade. 

The Government has initiated a programme of grassland development and pro- 
vides financial assistance for co-operative grass drying as part of the agricultural 
expansion programme. 

(ii) Prices and Markets : The four aims of price control are (a) to give the 
farmers a reasonable return ; (fr) lo encourage production of crops required by 
the Government ; (c) to ensure ihc availability of a product at the time of year 
when It is especially needed (e.g. wnour milk); and (d) to discourage wasteful forms 
of production (e.g. special fattened livestock). There are guaranteed prices and 
markets for all important farm products on the basis of adequate returns. These 
are Sxed by tba Goveranwat for each sessoa, ia sonic eases for longer periods, 
and the farmers are guaranteed an assured market. All fat stock and some f^m 
crops, including potatoes, are bou^t by the Ministry of Food or its authorised 
buyers. 

Milk is marketed through the Milk Marketing Board for the Ministry of Food. 
Manpower 

Dunng and immediately after tbe war the agncultural labour force received a 
temporary increase m ihe form of prisoner-of-war labour, but all prisoners except 
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some 15,000 who are staying on as ordinary civilian farm workers had been re- 
patriated by the end of 1948. Their loss has been partly offset by the recruitment 
of a number of foreign workers (Poles and European Volunteer Workers). Steps 
are also being taken — so far successfully — to attract and retam enough suitable 
British workers to reverse the long-temi decline in the labour force and to see that 
the industry is manned up to the level demanded by the agricultural expansion 
programme ; and by the end of 1948 the total number of men and women (e-fcjudjug 
prisoners of war) engaged in agriculture and forestry m Great Britain had increased 
by about 3} per cent since December, 1947, 6i per cent since tnid-1943, and 
20 per cent since mjd-1939. 

The fVomen's Lend Army is to coatmac ia being until November, 1950. Its 
strength in Great Britain m July. 1949. was 16,067. 

Mechanisation 

The best prospect of satisfying the industry's manpower problems, in view of 
the overall shortage of manpower, lies in the further increase of output per man- 
year. Mechanisation has been the most important cause of the substantial increase 
in the productivity of labour on the land lo recent years— output per man-year 
is estimated to have risen during the war by 10 to 15 per cent. 

Britain is one nf the most highly mechanised countries in the world in pro- 
portion to agricultural acreage. More than 6vc tunes as much machinery is being 
supplied to farms in Bntain as before the war. The sgncultural programme 
requires the supply to the home market of agricultural machinery to the value of 
some £50 million per annum uniil at least 1950-J. Most of this supply will be 
home-produced, as ts already ever five-sixths of Britain's agricultural machinery. 
Some 9,000 combined harvester-threshers were in use lo 1949. 

Development ts sumulaied by the testing, research and advisory work earned out 
by the Nanonal InsHiute cf Agricultural Englnecruig established in J942. Dairy 
engineering, tesung and investigational work are a responsibility of the National 
Inj/iture far Research tn Dairying In 1948 there were about 272,180 tractors on 
farms in the United Kingdom besides many other modem agncultural machines. 

Veterinary Care 

All dairy herds arc subject to official veterinary inspection at least once a year ; 
many herds arc inspected more frequently. Two hundred and tisrlve thousand herd 
inspections were earned out durmg the year 1948. 

The diseases mainly responsible for losses in dairy herds are being dealt with 
by three voluntary schemes. 

Tuberculosis is at present being attacked by the establishment of tubercle-free 
herds under the Tuhereulosls {Attested Herds'! Scheme, 1938. Atl herds which 
have passed two consecutive tuberculin tests without a reactor are eligible for an 
official test under the scheme. If Ifae herd passes this lest, its owner is granted 
a Certificate of AltcsUtion on condition that he observes certain rules designed 
to prevent reinfection of the herd from outside soutccSn The herd then receives 
official periodic tests (normally once a year) to ensure that freedom from tuber- 
culosis IS maintained. The great majonty of attested herds are dairy herds. 

At the end of March, 1949, there wne 14,265 ailestcd herds in England, 12,723 
in Wales, and 1 1,323 in Scociand ; the mimber of cattle in attesred herds was over 
1 1 million (England 707,000, Wales 259,000, Scotland 549,000) 

A (entative plan for the cradicatioo of lubeiruiosu on an area basts is now under 
discussion wiih farming interests. 

CaitMgious Abor/ion out be coRtrcdled by vacctnaiion, and under the Cat/hood 
I’aecinarlon Sehtme heifer calves in dairy h^sand attested herds can be vaccinated 



at the very low charge to the farmer of one shilling per calf. Three hundred and 
three thousand calves were vaccinated during the year 1948. 

The Scheme for the Control of Disease of Dairy Cattle enables a farmer, on 
payment of a fiat rate fee, to obtain advice and treatment from his veterinary 
surgeon for mastitis, contagious abortion, sterility and Johne's disease. The State 
provides, for herds in the scheme, a free laboratory service for diagnosis, and free 
or inexpensive materials for treatment. 

The future of this scheme, which was introduced during the war (in June, 1942) 
is under consideration. 

t 

(d) England and Wales 

The types of farming carried on in England and Wales vary widely with the 
differences of soil and climate, from the arable farming of the fertile plains of 
East Anglia and Lancashire to the grazing and dairying on the Midland pastures 
and the hill-sheep farming of Wales and the North of England. The Land 
Utilization Survey carried out between 1931 and 1938 distinguished no fewer 
than seventeen main types of farming in different areas of England and Wales. 
Dairying predominates, for it is at least of substantial importance on near/y half 
the farms and over nearly half the cultivated area. 

The 24 2 million acres of land in England and Wales that is cultivated under 
crops or grass in holdings of upwards of five acres of crops and grass are divided 
among 290,600 separate holdings.* Nearly three-qxiarters of these holdings, 
covering 30 per cent of the total area, ate under 100 acres in extent of crops and 
grass, while Just over one^u^rter are over 100 acres and together account for 
70 per cent of the total area of crops and gra^ 

Administration : Agricultural policy is carried out under the Miaisier through 
County Agricultural Executive Coounittees appointed by the Mioisterwhich Include 
representatives of landowners, formers and farm workers. An official oftbe Ministry 
links each Committee with Headquarters. The Committees are represented in areas 
within the county by District (^mmittees. The Committees were reformed in 
1948 and are made a permanent institution by the Agriculture Act. 

Manpower : The totd number of agricultural workers in England and Wales in 
June, 1949. is provisionally put at: — 


(000) (000) 
Regular, male .. 526'1 Regular male .. .. 471 

„ female .. 53*8 The comparable „ female.. .. 40 

Casual, male .. 104 9 figures for June. Casual, male .. .. 

„ female .. 47*3 1939, were: ,. fenule .. .. JJ 

Women's Land 
Army .. .. 11 -2 


Total .. 743-3 Total .. .. 607 

ro/unrao'E(^rr: Volunteer Agricultural Camps for adults provided a record total 
of over 161,000 weeks' work on the land in 1943, and School and other Junior 
Camps another 39,639 weeks’ work. Weeks worked by adulu in camp in 1949 will 
probably total 125, (XX). 

Agencies set up by the Ministry of Agrtcullure and numerous non-o.Ticial 
organisations assist the public in the ctillivaiion of snull holdings. 

IKajer: The national minimum sgricultuial wage in England and Wales was 
raised in March, 1949, to 94s. per week of 47 hours for men and to 7Is. for women. 

rwmt> of tanJ hi hdifUual oeeuptilMi aiU “ftnmfj" mi limit nKj. /• mam tiuti tStt 
SoUlntt wt mtaJt uf •/ two at mart fiornii mf taut ft* iMUca ttfmrmit mstUmXunl itwemt mt mait. 
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Progressiw Increases hawraised the wage level for men 171 per cent above the 
arerage minimum wage paid in 1939. , _ .j 

MechanUathn : Tractors in use in Jamiaiy. *9^8, num^red 23U8^ 
with 179,850 in 1946, and tractor ploughs numbered 250,070. harvester- 

threshers numbered 4,970 in January, 1948, compared with 3,250 in 1946. 

Land Reclamation and Preserration 

(D Drainage and Ti'aier : The estimated cost of land drainage schemes approved 
for State-aid up to 31st March. 1949, was as follows 

Farm Drainage (since 1940}— £15i miUiont 

Main Arterial Drainage (since 1937)— n^rty £10 millions 
Main Rivers (since 1930)— over £22| milh^ 

Farm Water Supply (smee 1941)— over £71 millions. 

Duiing the jeer endetl 31st Mach, 1919. the valee of schemes approsetl »hs as 
follows : — 

Farm Drainage— just over £2 millions. 

Main Artenal Drainage— nearly £H millions. 

Main Rivers — nearly £3 milhona. 

Farm Water Supply— nearly £U millions. , . , 

With the acquisition and ^^SSSt and good husbandry ; advS 

ment; measum « 80^ platmios and on the release 

onthe a^caltural aspeca of toTO^ SSSnLit. induding afforesution ; 
of agricultural l^d for non |w smallholdings authorities ; the 

for fanfl water supplies and field draioage. 

Quality Milk Sdiemes and National MHk Records . 

Qeeht, 

are subjected to a periodical test for tuber- 
{S^al to ibe test must immediately be removed. These 

culosis,anda^alsr»rtii^^^ ><tcnnaiy inspection twice a year, and 
he^ must also ol^tease which may affect the milk injuriously 

from the rest ofUie herd, or removed, as the 


iccmTiiedmllk in aroidance with the s; 


(A) inspection at regular intenrals, but do not 

are subject to a sunuar veteTO.ur y 

have to J’^esignsUons are issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 

Licences to use there Spwiai wo ^ Dairies) Act. 19+4. The conditions of both 
under the Food and --oducer to satisfy the licensing authority as to his 

types of Lcenw the structure andcleanlinessofbuildings, 

arrangementsforproduci^n^^m .* j ,^jh3n of utensils; and as to the 

keying quaUiy of p^idpate in the Quality MQk Schemes u 

The encouragement t These are Id. per gallon on all milk sold 

provided osa -T.T.~ lid. and 4d. per gallon 

SwIihU? iiffmet nte. rot milk <oM ihect <a ecmmnem by famem). ^ 



The rollowing figures show the tocrease io the total number of herds in receipt 
of quality premiums . 

Isl Afardt, 194S ist March, 19A9 


Accredited only 

.. 20,370 

19,513 

Accredited and Attested . . 

963 

933 

Tuberculin Tested 

. . 5.564 

6,195 

Tuberculin Tested and Attested . 

. 9,362 

12,546 

Attested only 

.. 8.353 

9,477 


44,612 

48,664 


The Milk (Special Designalhns) Act, May, 1949. in force from October, 1949. 
seeks to secure a safe rrulk supply throu^out Great Britain. It enables the Minister 
of Food to specify areas in which no milk may be sold by retail except under one of 
five special designations (“TT.” Farm Bottled (“T.T." milk bottled on the farm), 
“ T.T. ”, “ Accredited ” from a single herd, “ Paslcuriscd/’ and "Sterilised.” The 
Scottish equivalent of ” Accredited ” is ” Standard ”). 

“ Accredited " and “ Standard " will only be recognised as special designations 
of milk during the five years following the coming into operation of the Act. 

It is intended to achieve a safe milk supply mainly by extending pasteurisation 
facilities. The Government may install and operate plants or arrange for local 
authorities to do so. 

National Milk Recarda Over 20.000 /armers take part in the National Milk 
Records Scheme organised by the Milk Marketing Board with financial aid from 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Fees charged to members cover the larger part of the 
cost. In January, 1949, 20 per cent of all cows In milk>sclling herds in England and 
Wales were recorded. 

Scleatific Research and Guidance 

(i) Organisations : The Agricultural Research Council Is the State Department 
responsible for fundamental research. In June, 19 Al,\be Agricultural ImpRtyemeiu 
Council was set up for the application of scientific investigation to farming practice, 
and in July, 1944, It was estabUsbed on a more permanent basis. 

A National Agricultural Advisory Service vasset upon 1st October, 1946, under the 
Agriculture (Mucellaneous Provisions) Act, July, 1944. 

The new Service is co-ordinated and directed from headquarters. Advice on 
agricultural economics continues to be provided by staffs attached to universities 
and colleges, and veterinary investigation officers come under the veterinary service 
of the Ministry. Apart from this, the national service includes all those concerned 
with advisory work to farmers at the Provincial Centres and in the counties. This 
will facilitate general direction and guidance, stimulation of activity, securing of 
greater uniformity io the work, and co-ordinatioa of specialist and geoeral advisory 
activities. The work of the CA.E.CS and the Advisory Service will be closely 
integrated with a view to the maximum efficiency of the industry. 

The Poultry Advisory Service previously established (which covered other small 
livestock as well as poidtiy) has been absorbed into the new Service. , 

A programme of experimental work is being drawn up under the guidance of ihe 
Agricultural Improvement Council for England and Wales, and steps are being taken 
to set up a series of experimental farms horticultural stations throughout the 
country. 

The Ministry’s livestock improvement policy is aided by an advisory Livestock 
Improvement Committee, white Ihe Hartictdtural Liaison Croup brings togeih^ 
horticulturists and representatives of the Ministry to discuss problems of horti- 
cultural production. The Small Pig Keepers' Council and the Domeslle Poultry 
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K^epers' Council, also promoted by the Ministry, encourage domestic pig and poultry 
keepers respectively, especially in the use of edible waste for feeding. 

(ii) Artificial Insemination. A Central Advisory Committee on Artificial In- 
semination guides the development ofartifidal insemination of cattle. An increasing 
number of grant-aided centres are operating under the Milk Marketing Board and 
other organisations. The Ministry mamtaios two research centres with sub-centres. 

(ill) A National Farm Surtey of E^hnd and tVates was carried out m 1941-3 to 
collect information of all kinds from every farm of five acres and over. The results 
are summarised m a report published in August, 1946 {H.M.S.O., 2s.). 

(iv) Fertilisers : The bulk of nitrogenous fertilisers is home produced and suffiras 
for most fanners’ needs. Raw materials for phosphatic fertilisers ore largely 
imported, while potassic fertilisers are almost exclusively of foreign origin. 

(v) Seeds The National Institute of Agricultural Botany has established a special 
committee to organise and co-ordinate the home growmg of seeds. 

(e) Scotland 

Farming is Scotland's largest single industry, employing over 90,000 regular 
uorkcfs, besides nearly 40,000 farmers, mcluding smaiUtoJders. 

There are three main branches of agncuJturc in Scotland, dependent upon the 
distinct character of three areas. These are, broadly, arable farming with livestock 
rearing and fattening along the East and North-East Coast ; dairying in the South- 
West ; and in the Highlands and Islands hill sheep end cattle farming and “ eroding ” 
•^the cultivation of hereditary family smallholdings. 

Acreage and Crops : Of Scotland's 19 million acres only about 4} million are 
tillable ; of the rest ] I miUion acres are rough hill gnmogs, while a good part of tbe 
remainder is mountain land capable of supporting little but deer and game. Scotiuh 
acreages under crops increased by 22 per cent between 1939 and 1949, from 1-48 
million acres to 1*80 million acres, and in 1949 approximately 41 per cent of tbe 
total crops and grass area was under crops. 

The chief crop is oats, to which over 930,000 acres were sown in 1949. Root 
crops for stock feeding cover the next largest acreage, and potatoes, especially seed 
potatoes, and barley are important crops. For climaiic reasons the area under 
wheat is small. 

Administration is one of tbe responsibilities of the Secietaiy of State for Scotland, 
who controls food production through the Department of Agriculture. In Novem- 
ber, 1947, the 41 war-time Agncultural Executive Committees were disbanded, 
and their powers and duties were Iransfened to II Agncultural Executive Com- 
mlltees set up earlier in that year in anticipation of the Agriculture {Scotland) Act, 
1943 (Royal Assent, 13th July, 1943). These Committees take an active part 
in the implementation of the Covenunenl's pCKt-war agricultural policy. 

Mechanisation : In January, 1943. Scotland was using 29,900 tractors (over 6,000 
more than in 1946) and 260 combined barvestcr-threshen (30 more than in 1946), 
besides increas^ numbers of many other types of agricultural machine. 

Afon/v)ner :Thc total number of agncultural workers at June. 1949, was 107,000, 
voduding 900 members of the Women's Lwtd Army, 89.300 other tegular workers 
(75,000 male and 14,300 female), and 16,500 casual workers (10,800 male and 5,700 
female). 

Cf) Northern Ireland 

Farming is the largest single industry in Northern Ireland. The country is 
iniensivcly cultivated m small farms, though there is a tendency for both fields and 
farms to become gradually fewer and larger. There are over 90,000 agricultural 
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384.096.000 
15.964,000 Ib. 
165.100 hcjii 
161.483 tons* 
109.523 tons 

16.000 Ions* 

19.000 tons 


f'alue. 

£6,975,000 

£2.273.000 

£7,218.000 

£1,615.000 

£986.009 

£1.233.000 

£827.000 


hulil.nrj o( over ont HOT ; of lti« 82 1>« '■>"« of under 5° f ““'T 

ihini: like 79 000 of the hoUmes arc fantily farms : that is to wy, all the vaned wor 
on the farm is done personally by the rnsner and membeo of Im 
Aerraxt Cropa W PnJuce: The total acreape under crop* 

ai?1ncrc.isc of over 15 per cent on 1939. Th.c total of 3 million ac « 
of oericuUural land in Northern Ireland in 1949 included 2-3 milhoa acres under 

"u/sutem^S'fatmins is rotational, llic pnndpal crops etowti arc potalcra. 

oats flax, and rjegrass for «cd. Normally somcthins like 80 per cent of the total 

acrireliural Income is derived from livestock and livestock products. 

^Among other things Northern Ireland sent to Great Uniain in the year ended 
31sl March. 1949 

Eggs .. 

Poultry • . . • 

Fat Cattle and Sheep 

Seed Potatoes (season ended July. 1949) 

Ware Potatoes {season ended July. 1949) . . 

Ryegrass Seed (season ended July, 1949) 

Apples (season ended May. 1949) .. 

•Includes shipments toother countries. 

Before the 193945 war. the total yearly sales of mdk olT farms amounted to 
soinclhinc like 40.000.000 gallons. Of this. 15.000.000. or only 37 i«f cent, were 
consumed as liquid milk. Today, production has jumped to 78.000,000 gallons per 
annum, with 43.500,000 gallons going for liquid consumption. 

AdmInUirailort in food production matters in Northern Ireland is cameo out oy 
ihe Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture under powers 
Secretary. The Ministry also acts as agent for the Ministry of Food in the 
and slaughter of all fat cattle, sheep and pigs and the supply to hutchers of meir, 
rationed meat, and also buys on behalf of the Ministry of Food all eggs and nulk. 
and controls the sale and processing of them. . _ 

Mechanisation ; In 1949, there arc approximately 14,000 tractors m use on (arms 

in Northern Ireland. . ^ . «i i,.ne 1948 

Manpo*er\ The total number of persons employed m agriculture * 

was 168,413, including 59,582 owners of farms. 26.666 owners* wives o 

farm work, 52.627 other members of farmers* faniitics and 29.538 “irea 
Of the workers other than owners or their wives, 52.627 were full-time and . 

»orUn. Of all toa cogasad .a aar.callora, IIJ.SOS ware man o, 
boys and 54,910 women or girls 

3. FORESTRY 

"The Go\ernment consider that neU-ptanaed offorenauon 
national iinesimenl " (T/ie Minister of Agriculture, 30fA {q., 

The Forestry Commission was established under \he Forestry Acts, 
promote the interests of forestry, the development of afforestation and the prouuc- 
tion and supply of timber in Great BriUin. c....... 

Progress. 1919-39 : By 1939 the Coinmission had acquired an 
Estate covering, with the Crown woodlands, 1,144,000 acres of land of whii* 

«r« had been classified as plantable. 434.000 acres were under woodlands and 

plantations Of these 369.000 acres had been planted (excluding 

kss than 8.000 acres) and the rest had been acquired by 

from other Government Departments. In addition, there were 

a^^ltural and (16.000 acres in 1.471 forest workers holdings and 43.000 acres 


in farms) and J,000 acres under nurseries. Hirce National Parks had been esiab- 
Hihcd. 

World War III The Commission** war-time policy with regard to the forests 
committed to its charge was threefold : firstly, provision of timber according to 
national needs ; secondly, protection and maintenance of all plantations not likely 
to be felled ; and, fmalb, planting to the extent that labour and other limiting factors 
permitted. 

Plans worked out before the war wrre put into operation immediately hostilities 
began. The Commission’s orBamsaiion was divided into two mam sections, the 
Timber Supply Department, working under the Timber Controller in the Ministry 
of Supply, and the Ft rest Management Department, dealing with the normal 
activities of the Commission. This arrangement continued until 1st February, 
Wl. when by Order in Council (Defence Regulation No 67a) The Timber Supply 
Department was transferred to the Ministry of Supply. 

The Commission was able to hand over to the Ministry** newly formed Timber 
Production Department a well-organised, vigorous and etpandmg undertaking. 
In the first 17 months of the war. employment m home timber production was 
roughly trebled and the rate of production increased roughly fivefold. The most 
tmkmg increase was in the production of mining timber, which, relatively to sawn 
Umber, requires less labour. Large orders were placed for sawmg machinery, 
transport and plant generally, and considerable quamilie* had been delivered and 
were in operation by the end of the penod. The Newfoundland Forest Unit was 
broo^t over at the end of 1939 and beginning of 1940. and set to work m stands of 
timber already acquired. After the fall of France a number of companies of Royal 
Engineers, British, Australian, and New Zealand, were brought to England, equipped 
for timber production and rapidly set to work. At the same time arrangements 
ware made for large-scale assistance from Canada : a large number of companies 
of the Canadian Forestry Corps began work in Britain at the end of 1940. Much 
attention was also paid to the development of output by the home timber trade. 

At the same time active attention was given to the prov isien of slocks of young 
trees for planting In IW stocks of seedlings were about 225 millions, and of 
transplants, 76 millions. The nuraery area was enlarged from 1,000 to 1,550 acres 
for these and to provide space for the large sowing programme. 

Posi-nar Policy . Post-war policy, with its programme of extensive new afforesta- 
tion. together with replanting, is based on the need to replenish reserves of standing 
Umber as soon as possible. The mam leport of the Forestry Coraiiussioneis, 
Cmd 6447. was published m June. 1943. and set forth a policy and SCkyear 
programme. U emphasised the importance of having a single Forest Authority. 
The supplementary report on Prtiaie Woodlands, Cmd €500, January, 1944, pro- 
posed the Dedication Scheme for private woodlands that has been subsequently 


Forestryltet 1945. This Act received the Royal Assent on I5th June, 1945. 
Its main purpose was to prepare for the development of forestry by securing 
ministerial responsibility for forestry policy. Under the Act the Munster of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary of State for Scotland became jointly 
responsible for forestry policy. The Forestry Commission was retained as a single 
executive body responsible directly to Ministers for carrying out all silvicultural 
operations including the training of foresters, research and the management of 
forest holdings, and generally for giring advice on forestry policy 
Programme'. The post-war programme is designed to secure an increase of 
Britain’s forest area from three to five million acres of productive woodlands'over 
a penod of fifty years. The annual yield frwn these five million acres would be 
equal to about 35 per cent of the national timber requirement contrasted with 4 per 
cent before World War 11. The Post-War Policy Report calculated that five million 
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acres of forest would be required to ensure oationai satbty and to provide a reason- 
able insurance against future stringency in world supplies. It was estimated that 
this total acreage of effective forKt could be secured by the afforestation of three 
million acres of bare ground and the bringing into full production of an existing two 
million acres of v.oodtands, a big proportion of which is in private ownership. 
It is hoped that 1,100,000 acres will be planted in the first ten years of the post-war 
programme, 200,000 of them by private owners under the dedication scheme. 
During the first five forest years 1947-51, it is planned to afforest or replant about 
365,000 acres in all. 

Commission's Forest Area : The total area of land acquired through the Forestry 
Fund since Iheestabhshment of the Commission in 1919 was, by the endof September, 
1948, 1,477,000 acres. The area included 916.700 acres of forest land planted or 
yet to be planted and 560,000 acres of other land (including forest nurseries. Forest 
Workers' Holdings, agricultural land, and implantable and miscellaneous land). 
Of the forest land 369,600 acres are situated in England, 391,300 acres in Scotland, 
and 149,600 acres in Wales. The number of forest units was 322. In the year \ 
1947-8 36,050 acres of forest land were acquired. Of these S.600 acres in England, 
5,600 in Scotland, and 15,800 in Wales were plantable. 

jaedieolion Scheme for Prhaie Woodlands : The Forestry Act, 1947, an Act to 
provide for the dedication of land to forestry purposes in return for State assistance 
in the form of both advice and grants, received the Royal Assent on 27lh March, 
1947. Under the scheme as now operating a private owner undertakes that bis 
woodlands will be devoted to timber production for all time and be managed in 
accordance with a plan agreed with the Poresiry’ Commission. Jn return be may ■ 
choose one of two farms of Soancial assistance : he may elect to receive 25 per cent 
of his net approved annual expenditure, or initial plantlog grants of £10 per acre 
planted or replanted, with maiatenaace grants of 3s. 4d. per acre per year for 15 
years. 

By the end of June, 1948, 921 private owners, who between them held 508,000 
acres of woodlands, had intimated their wiiUngness to consider dedication By the 
end of the year only one scheme, relating to an areaof 1,006 acres, was fully accepted. 

A futther 13 schemes, involving a total of 10,000 acres, were awaiting completion. 

Planting Progress : The area planted during the year 1947-8 was 36,404 acresf 
which was 10,048 more than chat ptanCed in (he prenous year. 

In England 14,125 acres were planted, in Scotland 16,198 acres, and in Wales 6,081 
acres. The planted area included S.900 acics replanted ; this meant that the work 
of replanting woodlands felled during the war, or in the inter-war years, proceeded 
more quickly than was originally intended. 

Tiie total area under nurseries at the end of September, 1943, ivas 2,158 acres, 
stocked With 417 million seedlings and 144 million transplants. Some 308 acres 
had been added during the year. 

Timber Produeiioii ; The Commissioners' woodlands provide a great variety of 
produce, including saw timber, telegraph and transmission poles, pit props, posts 
and, slakes and wood for pulping and wraKboanlicg. 

During the year 1946-7, 28,590 acres of plantation were thinned, an increase of 
nearly 15,000 acres over the previous year. 

The year’s income from all classes of forest produce was £905,315. 

Planting Grants : The Commissioners assist planting by local authorities and 
private owners by means ofgrants pending full operation of the DcdicaCion Scheme. 

During the year 1947-8, under the Interim I’lanUng Grants Scheme, plantations 
amounting to 10,184 acres were inspected and approved. Of this area, 6.89S acres 
were planted, represenung an increase of 3,239 acres over the previous year. In 
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progress was made in England. Tbe census disclosed a total area of J, 024,000 acres 
of private or corporately owned woodland in Scotland and of 224,000 in Wales. 
Of this woodland, the proportion ctassiSed under the combined heads of felled, 
devastated, and scrub, was 64 per cent in Scotland and 47 per cent in Wales ; the 
corresponding figure for England is provisionally estimated at 33 per cent. 
Nailoml Forest Parks 

Since 1936 the Forestry Corrunissioners have brought into being six National 
Forest Parks, and their policy is to create others as opportunities arise. The Parks 
already formed vary considerably in extent and m the nature of the country they 
occupy, but the principle underlying the establishment of each is the same. This 
is. that where land is acquired for afibresration in regions of exceptional national 
beauty, it shall be made available for public access and enjoyment in so far as the 
requirements of timber production permit The Parks established to date are : 
Scotland — Argyll, Glen Trool and Glen More; England — Forest of Deao and 
Hardknott (Cumberland) , Wales — Snowdonia. * 

4. nSHERIES 

Vigorous steps have been taken to increase home fish supplies. The progress 
made since the end of the war towards restoring Britain’s fishing industry by the 
release of men and boats called up or requisitioned for war service, by the building 
of new boats and by the sweeping of muieficlds on fishing grounds is reflected in 
the catches landed. In 194S. a much smaller fleet than in 1938 landed considerably 
more edible fish, when allowance is made for the quantities now landed headless. 


Wet Fish Lakdeo m Cheat Britain 
TABLE I 
1948 


England and Wales 

Scotland 

Great Britain 

Weight 
COOO cwt.) 

Value 

(£•000) 

Weight 
C’OOO cwt.) 

Value 

(£’000) 

Weight 
(’000 cwt.) 

Value 

(£•000) 

14,440 

33,810 

6,407 

11,603 

20,847 

45,418 


TABLE II 
1938-49 


Six months, January • June, 1938 

6.879 j 5,793 | 2,392 | 1.824 j 9,271 j 7,619 

Six months, January • June, 1949 

6,218 j 14,483 j 2,597 j 4.860 j 8,815 j 19,343 


Even before (he end of the war in Europe the Admiralty had released os nuny as 
could be spared of liic requisitioned (idung vessels. At the end of the war releases 
were accelerated and high pnority given to the reconversion of vessels for fishing- 
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The trawler fleet which is responsible for the bull, of the IjnJinesofBritishautughtnsh 
was thus incieased from 465 sessels in May, 1945. to 750 by March 1946, compared 
with ueatlv double this number before the war. By the end of 948 the number of 
trawlers based on ports in nngland and Wales had nsen to 844 and to in SMiand. 
In addition, some 577 dnflcrs and 450 seiners hate conlribmcd to the total pro- 
duction. British owners hase already slaned an estensise Irawler-buildine 
programme of vessels of modem design . over 100 such vessels will be added to 
the fleet by 1952. 

The clearance of niincficlds has g.vcn fishing sessels greatly increased scope for 
operations In all areas The greater part of the North Sea is now open to fishing 
with the exception of rclaii\-ely narrow areas along its eastern edge 
An extensive area remains to be cleared between the Faroes and Iceland but this 
docs not interfere with fishing operations. All areas to the of Ireland and off 
the Dutl of Lewis arc now cleared The East Anglian herring flecU are now able to 
function without restriction. 

77ic hu/iere f7iW»g hidiohy An.' 1945. gave liiumeielencoouiEemeul to inshore 
BsSmmSlar to tf at already ev, coded to lishemieo '"^ow 

fferring Wiiihy Act, 1944. The amounts agitable for both purposes were largely 
increased by the While rish and Herring Indositics Act. 1948. 

The Inshore Fishing Indastty Act empowers the Minister of Agriculture and 
FiSrin SdThe Secretary of Slale for Scotland lo assist financially poisons engaged 
in Ihe inshom ^ or deslHug to engage , herein, in parlieolar former 
nshorc fishermen and ex-Serviccmen. 

Assistance may be given by way of loans and grants in conneetion with the 
aequiViS improvemenl or leeondilioning of boat, and equipmenl. 

....AtPAh ■ The Fisheries Departments* scientific staffs are engaged on 
J if ferine research which, among ether things, deal with problems of 
IhWsS w«e“shcriS“ So Areui Cirete. over-fishing in die North Sea and 
S?aled TrJiJ wtoc fishcncs for honings, pilchards and sprals, invesllgalion of 
WieTbSirSolhe. shell lisheneh and work on salmon and teshvvater 

fisheries. rorfercncc on Overfishing was held in 1946 and meetings of 

An imernabonal Coherence by the ConWnce were held in London in 1947. 

whicSecihasalieady been given by Dtitain include miranium 
sizes for immmurc Ssh and Ihe taking of powers lo limit fishing in the North Sea 
iraot,™ - With the teiompuon in 1946-7 by Ihe BMish Whaling Companies of 
direct io™er the Aniatclie whaling fleet, which had been organised by the 
Government during the first post-war whaling season of 1945-6, the pie-war Pattern 
ofThTlme re^n creed The lebuilding of the Antaietic whaling fleet, which had 
fulTered a raS less^uting the war, eonunued ; and m the 1946-7 season of the four 
suHered a total loss computed immediately prior to 

third had been bu.lt for the 1945-6 season. For 
the opening of the . 0*47 o whaling was pcrnultcd by Intemaiional Agreement 
t Instead ofthepr^^ threTmonths. but the catch was limited to 

K KSe units m the mtcrcsis of the conservation of the whale stocks 

British bemng industry and the pro- 
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the year ended 31st March, 1949 (Cmd. 7762), and are summarised in the following 
table : — 


HrRRJNG Landed in the Unotd Kingdom bv British Vessels 
(Thousand Crans) 


1 

Actual 1 

Target 

1947 1 

J948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1 1952 

Home Market 

832 

809 1 

8SS ! 

900 

950 1 

998 

Export 

342 

573 

629 

764 1 

880 

905 

Miscellaneous* 

44 

77 

175-5 

275-8 

426 

' 826 

Total 

1,218 

1,459 

1,659 5 

1 1,939-8 

1 2,256 

2,129 


•Mainly meal, od and by-products. 

//o/e ; 1 cran >->37$: imperial gallons reputedly, 28 stone5>“3lcwl. 
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appendix 1 


POPULATION 


1. ESTIMATED TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM at 31st DECEMBER. 1948* 


Total 

United Kingdom . . 50.213,000 

England and Wales 43,676,000 

Scotland .. .. 5,172.000 

Northern Ireland .. 1.365,000 


Males Females 

24,363,000 .. 25,851,000 

2!. 187, 000 .. 22,489,000 

2,507,000 . . 2,666,000 

669,000 . . 696,000 


AOB Croufs 
(T housands) 



•Estimates refer to the total population, including members of the forces serslng 
o«rseas and merchant seamen at sea. 
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2. BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


Year 

Birth Rate per 1,000 
of Population 

Death Rate per 1,000 
of Population 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Nohhem 

Itelaod 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland 

Norfhcni 

Ireland 

1938 

15-1 

17-7 

200 

11-6 

12-6 

13-7 

1939 

14-9 

17-4 

19-5 

12-1 

12-9 

13-5 

1940 

14-3 

17-1 ' 

19 6 

13-9 

14-9 

14-6 

1941 

14-1 

17*5 

20-9 

12 S 

14-7 

15-2 

1942 

15 6 

17 6 

22-9 

U*S 

13*3 

13-3 

1943 

16-2 • 

18-4 

24-2 

11-9 

14-0 

13 4 

1944 

17-5 

18-5 

23'5 

11-6 

13-6 

12-8 

1942 

161 

16-9 

220 

11-4 

13-2 

12-3 

1946 

19-2 

20-3 

226 

11-5* 

13-1 

12-5 

1947 

20-S 

?2-C 

23-3 

12 0* 

12-9 

12-6 

1948 

17-9* 

V.4 

21-9 

10 8* 

11-8 

11-2 


•Provisiooal iJgiues. 


3. MARRIAGES REGISTERED IN THE UNTIED KINGDOM 
CThousaoUs) 




&tOtAND 
AND Wales 

SCOTLASD 

NoaTitERN 

IHEUND 

193S.8* 

403-3 

356-3 

38-2 

8-8 

1943 

344-8 

296-4 

38-2 

10-2 

1944 

349-2 

302-7 

37 0 

9-5 

1945 

456-7 

397-6 

, 48-6 

io-5 

1946 

441-1 

385 6 

45-8 

9-7 

1947 

455-1 

401-2 

44-4 

9-5 

1943 

446-2 

393-1 

43-8 

9-5 


•Avenigw for 4 ycart. 

[iS'otircr : Rcsisliatv<jcnenil<] 


The Ro>a1 Commission on Populaiion, appointed in June, 1944. to consider 
British population trends and maVc recommendations on population policy, reported 
in June, I949.» Jt found that insptU of locrcaxi} hirih-ratcs since JWI. tJieavcMse 
tire of on which the long-term population trend depends, appeared to base 

remained comtant for the last 25 years A> about 2 2—6 percent below the si/c needed 
to maintain a stable population at present death rates. Increased family allowances 
and \arious other measures to remove economic and social deterrents to parenthood 
were therefore rccommend«J. 

*R«poit of Roysl Coonuuiaa oa PopuUliaB.Co>i7ftl5. Jum t')*'). H MS.O^ 4/S. 
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APPENDIX 2 


HIS ^L^JI^TY’S GOVERNMENT 


December, 1949 


MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasuiy cc r- ii p 
Rt Hon. CLEMENT RICHARD ATTLEE, C.H., M.P. 

Loni President of the Conncil and 

Rl. Hon HERBERT STANLEY MORRISON, M.P. 

Secretary ofState for Foreign Affairs 

Rt. Hon. ERNEST BEVIN. M.P. 

“ Rt°H™,?SAFFORI> CRU-PS. K.C. M.P. 

Minister jf VICTOR ALEXANDER, C.H., M.P. 

ChanceUor of the Duchy of Lane«wr 

Rt. Hon. HUGH DALTON. M.P. 

Lord Privy seal and Pwnta««-Oe;?^ end Leader of the House of Lords 

Rt. Hon Viscount ADDISON, K-G. 

Lord Chancellor 

Rt. Hod. Viscount JOWITT 
Secretary of State for the Home D^lment 

Rt. Hon. JAMES CHUTER EDE. M.P. 

Secretary OfState for the ColodM ,«Mn« mp 

Rt.Hon. ARTHUR CREECH JONES. M.P. 

Secreiarv of State for Commonwealib Relations 

Rt. Hon. PHILIP JOHN NOEUBAKCR. M P. 

Secretary of State for Scotland 

Rt. Hon. ARTHUR WOODBURN. M.P. 

Minister of Labour and National Sem« 

f Rt.Hon. GEORGE ALFRED ISAACS, M.P. 

Minister of Health rid 

Rt. Hon. ANEURIN BEVAN. M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture „ p 

Rt. Hon. THOMAS WILLIAMS, M.P. 

“'“"'S“o“‘georoe tomunson. mp. 

'^'’“'r.'!hoo.‘jAM°E HAROLD WILSON. O.B.E, M P. 
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MINISTERS NOT IN THE CABINET 


First Lord of the Admiralty — Rt. Hon. Viscount HALL 

Secretary of State for iFor — Rt. Hon. EMANUEL SHINWELL, M.P. 

Secretary of State for Air — Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, K.C., M.P. 
Minister of Transport — Rl. Hon. ALFRED BARNES, M.P. 

Minister of Fooif— Rt. Hon. JOHN STRACHEY, M.P. 

Minis ter of Town and Country Plannwg — ^Rt. Hon. LEWIS SILKIN, M.P. 

Minister of Nathna! Insurance — Rt. HO0. JAMES 'GRIFFITHS, M.P. 

Minister of Supp/y—Rt. Hon. GEORGE RUSSELL STRAUSS, M.P. 

Minister of Fuel and Power— Hon. HUGH TODD NAYLOR GAITSKELL, 
aB.E., M.P. 

Minister of Civil AMation — Rt. Hon. Lord PAKENHAM 
Postmaster-General — Rt. Hon. WILFRED PALING, M.P. 

Minister of Works— Rt. Hon. CHARLES WILLIAM KEY, M.P. 

Jvlinister of State for Colonial AJJairs—Rt. Hon. the Earl of LISTOWEL 
Minister of State— Rt. Hon. HECTOR McNEIL. M.P. 

Minisfcr Of HILARY ADAIR MARQUAND, Esq., M.P. 

Paymaster-General— Loti MACDONALD of GWAENYSGOR. 
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appendix 3 


ADDRLSSES OF ORGANISATIONS MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 

Air Eegislration Board, Bitltcoham House LaooMor Place London W.C2. 
Air Training Corps, Air Ministry, Adaslral House, ^gsuay, Londo^ W.C2. 

Air Transport Ad.isoty Council, 9, Bucl.og^ Gate, London, S.W.L 
Army Cadet Force, The War Oliiee, 4, Whitehall Conn, ^ndon, S.W.l. 
B.EA.C, Dorland Hall, Lower Regeot Street, London, S.W.l. 

BO.A.C. Airways Terminal. Victoria. London. SW.l. 

Boy Scouts Association. 25. Buckingham Pabce Road. London. S.W.l. 

British Air fharter Association, Londonderry House, Park Lane, London, W.l. 
S mitdSSg CoSSation, Broadcasting Hoij^r, Ported Place, London W.l 
British Electricity Authority, British Electricity House, Great Portland Street, 

British Empteyem’ Conredenition. 21. TothiU Street, London, S.W.l. 

British Federation of Social Wockw. 5, ^Londof's W 1 

British Gas Council, Gas Industry HousCjOrcsvenor Place, London, S W.l. 

British Institute of Adult Eduatioo, 29, Tavistock Square, London, W.Cl. 

British Iren «. Steel Federation. Steel 

British Red Ooss Society. 6. Cadogan ^uare, London, ^W.l. 

?Sa1^f^"^;nSndon. W.C.2. 

S2S iSSSicl 66, Ecclesfon Square. London. S.W.l. 

§!tS cSSSforlhe Care of Cripples. W. Eccleston Square, London, S.W.I. 
§nS SScil for Health Education. Tavistock House, Thvisiock Square, London, 

Central I^^Board, Devonshire House, Mayfair PlaM. 
r.iippn*’ Advice Bureaus, 26, Bedford Square. London. W.C 1. 

inpfnd Watw-ays Esecutive, 22, Dorset Square, London. N.W.l. 
Weit te™ S96. Vauidudl Bndgu Roud. Louduu, S.W.L 
^JrSiou fur indurlry L,d 3. I^burd Sure, Loudou. E.C3. 

Girl ciidu. /Siliou. 

Hoteli Executive 222, Marylebonc Road. London. N.W.l. 

IndSrSt^d Commereial Finance Corporation. 7. Draper, Gardens. London. 
IndustriafSth Research Boarf, Sti^, 

J^Sunlvmity'&S for Studies and ^bhe Admimslralion. 5, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.l. 

!S,m?SS'ii;u"y°Hi^^du„, S.E 1. 

louden Truusport ErP™l..u. 55. Bj^d ^y. WcPiuiuyr. Loudon. S.W.l. 
Medical Research Council. Keppel Street, London. W.Cl. 
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Merchant Navy Welfare Board, 9-19, Rupert Street, London,.W.l. 

Metropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Aveiuie, London, E.C.I. 

Milk Marketing Board, Giggs Hill Green, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

Miners’ Welfare Comroission, Ashley Court, Ashtcad. Surrey, 

National Association for Mental Health, 39, Queen Anne Street, London, W.l. 
National Association of Boys’ Gubs, 17, Buford Square, London, W.Cl. 
National Association of Girls* Clubs and Mixed Oubs, 30-32, Devonshire Street. 

London, W.l. [ 

National Association of Discharged Prisoners* Aid Societies, 66, Ecclestod Square, 
London. S.W.l, • I 

National Association of Probation OQkers, 2, Hobart Place, London, S.W.l. 
National Association of Training Corps for Girls. Alfred House, 24, Cromwell 
Place, London, S W.7. 

National Coal Board, Hobart House, Crosveoor Plaoe, Victoria, London, S.W.l. 
National Corporation for the Care of Old People, 9, Mecklenburgh Square, London, 
W.Cl. 

National Council of Associated Children's Homes. 85, Highbury Park, London, N.5. 
National Council of Social Service, 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

National Federation of Young Farmers* Oubs. 55, Cower Street, London, W.CL 
National Marriage Guidance Council. 78, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, 
W.l. 

Northern Ireland Housing Trust, 5, Donegall Square South, Belfast 
Port of London Authority, P.L.A. House, Trirdty Square, London, E.C3. 

'Prison Commissioners, Horseferry House, Dean Ryle Street, London, S.W.l 
Railway Executive, 222, Marylebone Road, London. N.W.L 
Remploy Ltd., 25, Buckingham Street. London. S W.l. 

Road Haulage Executive, 222, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.I. 

Road Passenger Executive, 222, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.I, 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Accideots, 52, Grosveoor Cardens, London, 
S.W.l. 

Scottish Special Housing Association, 15-21, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh 12. 

Sea Cadet Corps, 37, Gncechurch Street, London. E.C.3. 

Society of British Aircraft Constructors, 32, Savilc Row. London, W.l. 

Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations, 26, Bedford 
Square. London, W.C.1. 

Trades Union Congress, Transport House. Smith Square, London, S.W.l. 

Transport Comnussion, 55, Broadway, London. S.W.I. 

Transport Tribunal, 125, Strand, London. W.C.2. 

Women's Land Army, 4, Chesham Street, London, S.W.I. 

Women's Voluntary Services. 51, Toihill Street, London. S.W.L 
Workers' Educational Association, 38a, St. George's Drive. London, S.W.l. 
Young Men's Chrisiun Association, Great Russell Street, London, W.Cl. 

Youth Hostels Association, Midland Dank Chambers, Howardsgate, Welwyn 
Carden City, Herts. 



APPENDIX 4 


BlBUOGRAPirY(by Sections) 


Central Corcmmcni 

Parijameni. W. Ivor Jennings Cambrtdgt Vm\erstt)/ Press J948 25/- 

The British Consiitution. \V. Ivor Jennings C.V.P 1941 25/- 

Cabinet Government. W. Ivor Jennings C.V.P. 1947 25/- 

English Political Institutions. Sir J A. R. Matrioit 

Oxjord Unhersity Press Sl~ 

■Tbe Purpose ofParliameni. Qumtin M. Hogg BSandford 1946 8/6 

The British Civil Service. H. Finer Allen & Unnin 1937 3/6 

Recruitment to the Civil Service in the Reconstruciion Period 

Cmd. 6567 H.br.S O Hov. 44 4d. 
Proposals for the Reforming of the Foreign Service 

Cmrf 6420 //Af.S.O. /fl/J 43 TA 

Administrative Class oftheCml Service Cmrf 6680 W.A/ 5.0. 5fpr 45 l<f. 

Scientifie Civil Service CW 5679 ff.^f S O. Sept. 45 Id. 

Political Activities of Civil Servants CmJ.Tt\Z H.M.S.O. June 4^ 9rf. 

The DrlUsIi Parliament C.OJ. RJ8J7 OcA 49 

Local CoTemraent 


Outline of Local Government m the United Kingdom (IJib Edition) 

J J QarLe Piimon 1946 iO/- 

Loral’ Government in England and Wales dtiring the Period 
of Reconstruction . 

Report of Local Boundary Commission for 1946 //.A/5 0 A.f>ri/47 4rf. 

Local Government Act 1948 //Af.5.0. btar.4B 2/- 

The Law and the Consmutioo. W. Ivor Jennings 

(fmvrrsity of London Press 1943 10/6 
English Prisons Under Local Goverrmeot. Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

Longmans Creen 1922 21/- 


Local Government in England and Wales C.O //? 5S7 /on 45 

Local Elections in Great Bnuin CO./ /t.901 Oct 45 


Lavt and Order 

English Courts of Law H O. Hanbury Oxford Vnnersity Press 1944 
John Oiiaen and the Law. R. Rubinstein Penguin Books 1947 

Driiisn Jusiicc. Sir Maurice Amos. 

(British Life and Thought Senes) Longmans Green 

Short History of the British Police. Reith Oxford Unntrsily Press 1948 
The Metropolitan Police at 3Var H.M.S O 1948 

Metropolitan Police Commissioner’s Report. 1948 

Cmd 7737 HMSO Aug 49 


H M. Inspectors of Constabulary. Annual Report. 1947-S // A/ 5 O Aft7y49 
Report of the Commissioners of Pnsons and Directors of Convict 
Pnsons for 194S Cmd. 7777 f! \f S O. Sept. 49 

The Probation Service // MS.O. 1947 

Cy'imwal Jusiice Act. 1948 ' // A/.S.O. 1948 


5/- 

2/- 

1/- 

3/6 

2/6 

1/6 

6d. 

2/6 

6d. 

2/- 
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Directory of Probation Officers, etc. 

Making Citizens (Approved Schools) 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Law. A. E. Jones 
British Juvenile Courts. J. A. F. WatstHi 


Defence 

Central Organisation for Defence 
Ministry of Defence Act, 1946 
Statement relating to Defence 
Statement relating to Defence 
Statement relatmg to Defence 
National Service Act, 1948 
National Service (Amendpient) Act, 1948 
Navy Estimates 
Army Estimates 
Air Force Estimates 


H.M.S.O. ?]6 

H.M.S.O. 1945 1/- 

Penguin Books 1 945 ' J /6 

Longmans Green 194S 2/» 


Cmd.6923 H.M.S.O. 

H.M.S.O. 
Cnid. 7042 H.M.S.O. 

H.M.S.O. 
Cmd.lGii HM.S.O. 

HMJS.O. 

HM.S.O. 

H.M.S.O. 

HMS.O. 

H.M^.0. 


Oct. 46 2d. 
Dec. 46 Id. 
Feb. 47 2d. 
Feb. 48 4d. 
Feb. 49 dd. 
1948 II- 
■ 1948 2d. 
Feb. 49 5/- 
Feb. 49 3/- 
Feb. 49 3/6 


Tovni and Country Planning 

Garden Cities of Tomorrow. Ebenezer Howard Faber &. Faber 1946 6/- 
(new edition of a classic) 

Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population 
(Barlow Report) Cnid.6lS3 JI.M.S.O. Jan. ,40 5/- 

Report of the Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas (Scott 
Report) Cmd.6m H.MS.O. Aug. 42 21- 

Final Report of the Expert Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment C>?i*/.6386 Sept. 42 


The Control of Land Use Cmd.bSil IIM.S.O. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1944 H.M.S.O. 

Explanatory Memorandum to Town and Country Planning DiU 
Cmd.2006 H.M.S.O. 


1944 

1944 


2/6 

3d. 

1/6 


Town and Country Planoiog Act, 1947 
Three Reports of New Towns (Retth) Conuniitce 


IJ.M.S.O. 

H.M.S.O. 


U 

3/6 


New Towns Act, 1946 

The Redevelopment of Central Are.vs. 1948 

National Parks Bill 

Report of New Towns. 1947-48 

Report of New Towns, 1943-49 

Report of the Central Land Board 

Outline Plan for South Wales 

Civic Survey and Plan for Edinburgh 

Planning and Construction 


1947 

1947 
19464t/.6c/. 

and 1/3 
1946 9d. 

1948 12/6 

1949 1/6 

1949 1/6 

1949 1/6 
1949 4J. 
1949 a 2r. 
1949 £l 5s. 


251- 


flJ.f.S.0. 

HM.S.O. 

H.M.S.O. 

HM.S.O. 

II.M.S.O. 

Jl.M.S,0. 

//.Af-y.o. 

McLagan c£ Cununing 
Todd Reference Book, 

1942 or later iear 

Report of the National Parks Comnultcc (En^and and Wales) 

Cmd.l\2\ H.bl.S.O. July 47 4/6 
Report of the National Parks Comnultcc (Scotland) 

Cmd.1235 IIM.S.O. Hoy. 47 2h 
Report of the Committee on Footpaths and Access to the Countryside 

CW.7207 H.MJS.O. Sept. 47 1/3 

Town and Country Planning in Britain C.O.l.R.niS Mar. 49 

I’uhlie Corporations and Natlonaluatlon 

British Experiments in Public OwnenhipandCbntroL T. II. O'Brien. 

fnst. cf Public Administration 1937 10/6 



n 

The Public Corporation In Great Britain. L. Gordon O.U.P. t93S Id/- 
Public Enterprise. W. A. Robson Allen end Unwin • 1937 12/6 

The Public Corporations in British Experience. Address by Sir 
Arthur Street Inst, of Public Adtninlstralion 1947 

Public Corporations in Britain. C.O.I. R.S29 Mar. 46 

The Public Corporation and Nationalisation in Britain 

C.a/. R.I658 June 42 

Nationalisation in Britain : I. C.O.l. R.1391 May 47 

(I.BankofEngIand;2 C^ble&Wircfess ; 3. Civil Aviation) / 

Nationalisation in Britain. II 4. Transport C.O.I. R.1563 Jan. 48 

Nationalisation in Drita'n. HI. 5. Electricity C.O.l. R.1602 Mar. 48 

6. Coal. C.O./. R.1653 June 48 

7. Gas. C.O.l. R.694Sep/.4S 


Economic Position and Plaoniag 

Planning and the Price Mechanism J E. Meade Allen and Unwin 1948 
Central Planning and Control m War and Peace. Sir O. Franks 

Longmans Green 1947 

Government and Industry. ^ H M.S.O. July \948 

National Income and Expenditure of the U.K, 


United Kingdom Balance of Payments 1946 ‘0 1949 

Cm! 7/93 //. 


Cmd. 6261 U.M.S O. 

1941 

2d. 

Cmd. 6241 If.M.SO. 

1942 

4d. 

Cmd. 6438 H.M.S.O. 

1943 

6d. 

Cmd 6520 MM.S.O. 

1944 

6d. 

Cmd. 6622 /f.M.S.O. 

1945 

Ih 

Ond.6184 II.M.S.O. 

1946 

U 

Cmd.im IlSfS.O. 

1947 

I/- 

Cmd.l29\ H.Sf.SO. 

1948 

1/- 

Cmd.1649 J/.M.S.O. 

1949 

V- 


.M S O. Oct. 49 4d. 
Cmd. 7520 ILMS.O. Sept. 43 2d. 


Cmd.lWb /f.AfS.O. Feb. 47 
Cmd.1244 H.M.S.0 Mar. 48 
Cmd. 7647 H.M.S.O. Mar. 49 
Cmd. 7268 H.M.S O. Dec. 47 


Economic Suney for J947 
Economic Survey for 1948 
Economic Sursey for 1949 

Capital Investment in 1948 . , , 

Annual SluKmtnt of lh= Trade of Ihe U.IC I9«. 4 Vols nnd 

Suppletnenl (annual .ulumcsKutomonthlrt CiU.Xl. 

Annual Atetracti of Slaliilics (lait..jue No 84. 1935.194S 

lI.MJS.0. 

nnat Reports of the Census of Production (last Census. No. 5 
relating to 1935) _ . irxtcr, 

Monthly Digest of Statistics If O. 

Board of Trade Journal »tekly 


nuance 

Bank of England Act. 1946 II.M.S.O. Feb. 46 

Schange^ntrol Act. 1947 // M.S.O. Mar. 47 

Bonowing (Control and Guarantees) Act. 1946 H M.S.O July 46 

U^K nalanc^f PanneoJ*. 1946 lo 1949 Cm! 7793 H.MS.O Oct. 49 
National Income and of*** Cmd. 7649 /Of 5 O. Apr. 49 


2d. 

9d. 

2d. 

AJ. 

I/- 
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Rationing 

Our Food To-day : — 

No. 1. Rationing in the United Kingdom 

No. 2. ' Industrial and Agriculniral Workers 

No. 3. Children and Young People * Mwistry of Food 

Rations and Allowances ia the United Kingdom C.O.f. Afonifify 


Industry 

Working Party Reports (ofBcta) post-war reports on various 
• industries) H.MS.O. 

Coal Mining — Report of the Technical Advisory Committee, 1945 

Cmd.6610 Jf.AFS.O. Mar. 45 

Annual Reports and Statements of Accounts of National Coal 
Board (Report for 1947) H.MS.O. July 48 

4 (Report for 1943) H.AtS.0. June 49 

British Isles — by Stamp and Beaver Longmans Green 

British Industries and their Organiration. G. C. Allen 

Longmans Green 

British Industry. G. C. Allen 
British Industry. M. Compton and E. H. Bott 
Britain and Her Export Tr«de M. Abrams 
Nationalisation in Oritam *. lU. Coal 
.. .. .. III. Gas 

M •• nt. Elecincity 

British Coal Mining since Nationalisation 
The British Chemical Industry 
The British Machine Tool Industry 
British Standards and the British Standards Institution 
The British Gas Industry 
The British Motor Vehicle Industry 


J/- 


4[6 

6/6 


1947 50/- 
1945 10/6 


Longmans Green 
Drummond 
Pilot Press 
C.O.L. R.I653 June 41 
R.J694 Sept. 48 
R.1602 Afar. 48 
R.17I6 AW. 48 
R.I751 Afar. 49 
R.J752 Mar. 49 
R.17S3 Feb. 49 
R.1789 July 47 
R.1832 Hov. 49 


1946 1/- 
1940 8/6 

1947 15/- 


Employmeot 

Employment Policy Cmd. 6527 H.AfS.O. Afay 44 64. 

Distribution of Industry Act, 1945 H.AtS.O. June 45 1/5 

Guide to Official Sources. No. 1. Labour Statisiics H.AfS.O. June 4S 9d. 
Report of the Committee on fuvcoiJe Employment Service 

ILAr.S.O. Sept. 45 1/- 

TimeRatesofWagesandHoursofLabour HM.S.O. Sept. 49 2/- 

Induslrial RelaSions and Welfare CO./. R.I774 July 49 

Factory Inspection in Crwt Britain T. K. Djang Allen S. ila>*ui 1942 12.6 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1947 

•0»k/.7621 HMS.O. Jan 43 2-6 
Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management Industrial tyel/are 

Society, bl-monihly 2/- 

Report of Ministry of Labour and National Service for the ycais 
t939-t6 Cmd. 7225 Lf..MS.O. Sept. 47 Tf- 

Annual Reports of M.L NS— 194S 0»k/. 7822 //.Af..S.O. A'or. 49 3/- 

Industrul RelaUons Handbook and Supplements 1 and 2 H.MS.O. 44 5,6 

May 47 9J 
Afar.AZ 6J. 

Slst Annual Report of the Trades Union Congress 

T.V.C. PubUcatlons 1949 5/- 
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Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Pikes 

Cmd.in\ H.M.S.O. Feb. 48 
Miners Welfare in Wartime Miners Welfare Commission 1947 

Ministry of Labour Gazette, monthly H.MS.O. 

Factory Law. C. D. Rack-ham h’ebon 

Report of the Committee on Conditions in Non-Industrial 
Employment, and Hours of Work of Young Workers 

’ ' Cmd.l(>(A11 Sf.S.O. 


1938 


Social Serrlces 

British Social Services. G. D. H. Cole 
(British Life and Thought Series) 
Social Administration. J. J. Oarke 
Principles of Social Administration. T. 


Lotigmans Green 
Pitman 4lh edition 

T. S. Simcy 

Oxford Vnnerstty Press 
W. Blackshaw Pitman 


The Community and Social Service. 

Recent Developments in Social Service m Great Bnl^n 

\ational Couned of Social Service 
fi.es S. 
S.CS.S 


Public Socbl Services 

Social Service, a quarterly sursev 


1937 10/- 
1939 7/6 

1948 9d. 
1949 5/-&7/6 
10/- 


Social Work, a quarterly review of family casework. 

Family Welfare Association 


British Social Services. National Book League 


Carnegie U K. Trust 
cot R.1737 
Allen d Vnhin 


list Ho. 20S 

^port°on°5ie" Employment and Training of Social ^orkera. 

E. L. Younghusband rn,„p,ie u k . Trust 

Social Services in Britain 

Volunury Action. Besendge „ . , ika \ 

The Evidence for Volunury Action Bevendge A 

Voluntary Social Services: a Handbook of Informal ion and 

Directory of Organisations . A.L..a.o. 

Voluntary Social Services since 1918. H. A. Mess 
Voluntary Social Services, their place m the modem sUte. 

AMual sports of National Council of Social Service (1/6) and of 
other assoaations 

Advising the atUen-<Ciuzens Advice Bureau*) 


1947 Free 
Mar. 49 

1948 16/- 

1949 21/- 
1948 7/6 
1948 21/- 
1945 16/- 


N.CSS 1943 5/- 


Natlonal lasmnce and Assistance 

S«ia. A.1M ^ 

Annual Reports of the AssUiancc Board II.M.S.O. 9d 

National Insurance Act. 1946 //M.S.q. Aug 46 1/3 

Family Allowances Act, 1945 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. 15Ha 
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Memorandum oa National Assistance BUI Cnid. 7248 HM.S.O. Nov. 47 3d. 
National Assistance Act, 1948 H.MS.O. May 48 1/3 

Increases in Old Age, Widows’ and Blind Persons' Pensions 

. Cmd. 6878 H.M.S.O. July 46 2d. 

(Curtis) Report of the Care of Children Committee 

Cmd.6922 HM.S.O. Sept.A6 3/- 
Childrcn Act. 1948 H.M.S.O. June AS U3 

National Assistance Board (1st Annual Report) Cntd. 7767 H.M.S.O. Sept. 49 1/3 
Social Insurance in Britam C.O.J. R.1731 Dec. 48 

Health 

The National Health Service Bill : Summary of Proposals 

Cmd. 6761 ff.M.S.O. 1946 3d. 
The National Health Service Act, 1946 Nov. 46 1/- 

The Administration of the National Health Services (Re- 
port from Select Committee on Estimates) H.M.S.O. June 49 4h 

The National Health Service H.M.S.O. 1949 6d. 

Annual Reports of the Ministry of Health — Report for year ended 
March. 1948 Cmd. 7734 H.M.S.O. Aug. 49 5/- 

Annual Reports of Department of Health for Scotland— Report 
for year 1948 Oni#.7659/f.Af.5'.a Afcr.49 1/6 

Rehabilitation Report, Scotland * NM.S.O. April 46 6d. 

Health Services m Britain C.O.t. R.1748 Mar. 49 

Maternity and Child Welfare in England and Wales C.O.l, R.\690 Sept. AS 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement in Britam. C.O./. R.1773 May 49 

Nursing and Midwifery in England and Wales C.OJ. R.1842 Nov. 49 

Education 

Education Act, 1944 nM.S.O. Aug. 44 2/- 

Educational Reconstniction 0>id,64S8 H.MS.O. July 43 6d. 

Education (Scotland) Act, 1945 H.M.S,0. Mar. 45 1/3 

A Giude to the Educational System of Engbnd and Wales 

HJif.S.O. Aug. 45 Ih 

British Education. H. C. Dent. (British Life and Thought Series) 

Longmans Green 1/- 

A Short History of Engbsh Education. H. C. Barnard 

University of London Press 1947 18/- 
First — the Infant. Cicely Fraser. (Britain Advances Scries.) (On 
nursery schools) Longmans Green 1943 I/- 

Report of the (Norwood) Committee on the Curriculum and 
Duminations in Secondary Schools UJtfS.O. June 43 1/6 

The New Secondary Education H.MS.O. 1947 1/6 

Special Educational TreaUncni U.MS.O. 1946 9d. 

The Public Schools (Fleming Report) HM.S.O. July 44 1/6 

Report of the (McNair) Conunittce on the Training and Recruitment 
of Teachers and Youth Leaders JJSISiO. AyrU 44 2/- 

The Health of the School Child. Report of (be ChiefMcdical O/Hcer 
ofthe Ministry ofLducation for 1939-1945 IlSfS.O. Jan. 43 2/6 

School and Life. Fust Report of Ceotial Advisory Council for 
Education (England) H.MS.O. May 47 2/6 

(Percy) Report on Higher Technotogical Education U.MS.O. July 45 6J. 

Technical Education, Scotland ' Out 6786 H.MS.O. April 46 21- 
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Youth's Opporlunhy-rurther Education in 45 ,^_ 

Purpose and Content of the Youth Service if 

Further Education '“ 

British Uni\ersiiics. Sir Ernest Barker. (British Ufe and Thought 
Lorgmans Green 

The Year Book of Education f'*’" 

Education— on'icial organ ofthe AssocLition of Education Committees 


Further Education 


1946 II- 
1948 £33r. 
3d. 
neeUy 
51 - 
quarterly 
Il.M.S.0. May 48 1/- 


O^f-'SiSr^Re^tt of the Ccntrat Advisory Council (^JS'andj 

The Future of the Unnersities 
University Awards 
Education in Scotland in 1943 

Supply of Women Teachers (Working Party Report) 

The Story of a School 
Education in 1943 (Annual Report) 

Olizens Growing Up 
Seven to Eleven (Junior Schools) 

Education m Bntain 
Youth Serrlee 

Youth Organisations of Great Britain 
Youth Services A. E. Morgan 
The Service of Youth Today. 

H. OLitlook for Youth work. L. J. 

Youth In Britain— Today u »« « n «.nnrt« on >^'iuifs^ice ) 

(See also above under Education for H M.S.O. reports on Youth Service ) 


U.M S O. Dee. 4S 2/- 
H.M S O. Dee. 48 ^ ' 
n.M S O. Apr. 49 
H.M.SO July 49 
//Af5 0. July 49 
H.MSO. July 49 
HMSO. Aug. 49 
H.M.S 0 Sept 49 
CO./.R.I738 reb. 49 


9d. 

1/3 

6rf. 

1 /- 

3/6 

1 /- 

1 /- 


D. Cooke Jordan & Sons 
Longmans Green 


8/6 

2 /- 


F.E.P. April 41 2h 

1948 J /6 
1948 3/6 


Housing 

Housing Returns for England and Wales 


Housing Returns for Scotland 
■ Anuu., Roport, of-h" Hc£«. 


:> H.bf.S O. 

{MoniMy, Jan. 46-June, 48, 
quarterly from June, 48) 
H.M.S O. 
Quarterly 


Housing Act, 1936 

Post-War Building Studies, including. 

• No. 1 House Construction 
No. 23 House Construction : S^d 
No. 25 House Construction . Third Report 
Design of Dwellings 
Housing Manual . . 

' Rent ComroHn England MdW^« 

Furnished Houses (Rent ^0“'™ 

Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Act. ^ 

Britain’s Housing Problem 


II.M.S.0. 

Apnt 46 

6d. 

H.M.S.O. 


31- 

H.M.S.O. 

July 49 

11- 

J/.MS.O. 

Sept 49 

6d. 

H.MS.O. 

1944 

21- 

H.M.S.O. 

1946 

1/6 

HM.S 0. 

1949 

21- 

H.M S.O. 

July 44 

11- 

H.MS 0 . 

Nov. 49 

3/6 

HMS.O. 

July 46 

3rf. 

HJ.I S.O. 

Mar. 46 

2d. 

HJifSO 

June 49 

6d. 

•.OJ. R.1746 Mar. 49 
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Inland Transport 

Transport Act, 1947 H.M.S.O. Sept. 47 3/- 

Firsl Annual Report and Accounts of the Transport Com* 


H.M.S.O. Sept. 49 
C.O.I. R1563 Jan. 48 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Shipbuilding and Ships 


Worshipfid Company ofShip^risfits 


1947 12/6 
1942 2/6 
1937 5/- 

1946 1/- 
25/- 
U 


H.MS.O. Aug. 46 
H.M.S.O. Mat. 47 
H.M.S.O. July 49 
HM.S.O. June 49 


1 /- 

7d. 

2il. 

1/6 


Achievement in British Shipbuilding A. C Hardy Pilot Press 
A History of the Merchant Navy. A. Moyse-Bartlett Harrap 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 

Build the Ships HM.S.O. 

Mercantile Navy List H.M.S.O. 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1948 H.MS.O. 

Civil Aviation 
Civil Aviation Act, 1946 
Air Navigation Act, 1947 
Airways Corporations Act, 1949 
Civil Aviation BUI, 1949 

Report of the Committee of the National Civil Aviation Consultative 
Council on Accident Investigation Procedure dated Jst Feb., 1948. 

Cmd.7564/f.A/.S.a A’bv.4S 9d. 
Prehminary Report of Special Advisory COmnuttee on Private 
Flying iI.M.S.O. Oet. 47 1/3 

Air Transport Advisory Council. Report for the period 1 1 th June, 

1947,(0 December 3{s(, 1948,on</Staten)eQlbytbeMiQisterofCiviI 
Aviation. H.MS.O. May 49 3rf. 

Report of the Committee on CertiScation of Ovil Aircraft and Ap* 
proval of Equipment and Memorandum by Uic Minister of Civil 
Aviation. Cmd.nai H.MS.O. May 49 6d. 

Report of the Committee on Recruitment, Training, and Licensing of 
Personnel for Civil Aviation and Memo, by the Minister of Civil 
Aviation. Cmd. 7746 /;.A/.5.0. July 49 9d. 

H.M.S.O, Oct. 49 1/3 
H.MS.O. Oct. 49 1/3 

H.MS.O. Oci. 49 1/- 


B O.A.C. Annual Report and Accounts I94S-49 
B E.A. Annual Report and Accounts 1948-49 
B.S.A.A. Annual Report and Accounts 1948-49 
Air Pilot 1948 (4 Parts) 

The Civil Aviation Communicalions Handbook 

London Airport 

NonhoU Airport 

Renfrew, Airport for Glasgow 

Cable and Irelcss 
Cable and Wireless Act. 1946 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Act, 1949 
Oroadcasling 

B.D.C Annual Report and Accounts 
B.D C Year Book 
The Press 

British Newspapers and their Controllers. Camrose 
X96 


H.MS.O. Feb. 49 30/- 


H.MS.O. Mar 49 
H.MS.O. ^1^.48 
H.MS.O. A'ov.43 
HJitS.O. Aug. 49 

H.M.S.O. No*. 46 
H.MS.O. May 49 


Cmd. 7779 lt.MS.O. Sept. 49 
BJi.C. 1949 


7/6 

1 /- 

\h 

\h 

7J. 

6J. 


Cassell July 41 B,6 


RoRl Commission on the Prcsl. Mmiitts of CTidcnce 

Cmd. papers published 
serially from June 47 

Royal Commission on .he Pres, Report. June ^ ^ ^ ' 


9d.~2h 

61- 


Food Policy 

How Britain ivas Fed in Wartime 

Nutrition in Britain 

Food Consumption Levels in the U.K. 


HAf.SO.‘ II- 

C.OI. R.S75 Sept. *5 
Cmd.Wl H.MS.O. Dec. 49 4d 


H.M.S.O. 

Na.|oLlFfrm Sunny of England and Wales 

^SX'Memomnd„monAS„en,.u,eB,«^____^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

aSSSSi s?l.n.i=s. unued Kingdom-Part 1. 195944 Jf.Af i.O. 
Part II, 1939-46 IJ MS 0 

George Stapiedon C.O.t. i?.1798 

Agriculture in Britain . , . ,« „ 

Agriculture and Rural Economy Nallonal Book League 


1945 1/6 
Aug. 46 21- 
July 49 2/6 

1946 6d. 

1947 21- 
1947 1/- 

• 1949 II- 


1945 1/- 
1948 416 

1948 25/- 
Sept. 49 

1946 6d 


Forestry ^ ^3 2 - 

Post-warFo«s Poh^ Cmrf 6500 W Af S O Jan 44 2d. 

SSMn and Women, Mmis.ry of Lahour^and 

Forests and Forestry in Britain, sons Feb. 46 12/- 

Annual Report of Forestry Commi«.oncrs for year S'P^; « 


The Dedication of Woodlands 
Forestry in Britain 
Guides to National Forest ParW . 
Argyll 

Forest of Dean 
Snovidoma 


Fisheries n.MSO July 46 

Fisheries in ^artuw for year ended 31st March, 

Hcmng Indusiry Board s Annual j ^ ^ 

1939^8 Cnid.7T26Jl MSO July 49 21- 
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HMS.O. July49 1/3 
U.M.SO. Feb. 48 1/- 

C.OJ. R.1698 Sept.4i 

ll.M.S.0. 1946 1/6 

H.M.SO. 1947 2/- 
H.MSO. 1948 2,6 


/6 


RepS on the Fisheries of Scotland. , 
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